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Art. I. he Rural Economy of the Weft of England: including De- 
vonfhire, and Parts of Somerfetfhire, Dorfetfhire, and Cornwa!]. 
Together with Minutes in Practice. By Mr. Marfhall. 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 360ineach. 12s. Boards. Nicol, &c. 1706. 


porecyetens being unqueftionably one of the nobleft em- 
ployments of man, every thing that leads to the elucida- 
tion of its principles as a fcience, and to the improvement of its 
feveral branches as a practical art, merits the greateft encou- 
ragement: efpecially at a period in which the neceflaries of 
life are daily advancing in price; and in which, from an ex- 
treme partiality to our navy, the purfuits of commerce and: 
manufactures, as connected with it, have too much diverted 
the public attention from the cultivation of the foil, and from 
improving the face and productions of the country. No writer 
has more completely given his attention tothe whole fubject of 
Rural Economy than Mr. Marfhall, nor has done more to dif- 
fule the knowlege of it throughout Great Britain. He con- 
ceives rightly of its importance, compared with manufaétures 
and commerce, both in a moral and political view; and his 
writings, in which he records the refults of his tours, furveys, 
and experiments, are calculated to make the wilderne/s and foli- 
tary places glad, and to render the whole land highly produc- 
tive. His reports of the rural economy of other diftriéts have 
formerly been noticed by us; and the reputation which he has 
acquired by them will not be diminifhed, but rather advanced, 
by this agricultural furvey of the Weft of England. We hope 
he will be encouraged fo to round his plan that his works may 
truly deferve, as he wifhes, the title of ‘* An authentic Regifter 
of the Rural Economy of England, at the Clofe of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” | 

The Weft of England, which Mr. Marfhall has furveyed 
with the eye of a philofophic farmer, and in thefe volumes un- 
dertakes to defcribe, is divided-by him into feven diftri€ts: 

‘ Fir, West Devonsuire; or The VALLEY or THE Ta- 
MER‘: including the Weftern Margin of Devonfhire, and the Eaftern 
parts of Cornwall. 
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‘ Second, The Soutu Hams. A contiguous Diftrj : 
forms the Southern point of Devonfhire. . aie, which 

‘ Third, Tne Mountains of Cornwall and Devonhhire, 

‘ Fourth, The Diltri&t of NortH Devonsuire. 

‘ Fifth, Tue Vace or Exerer. 

¢ Sixth, The Dairy District, which includes parts of Eaft 
Devonfhire and Wett Dorfethhire, —and 

© Seventh, Vhe Vace or Taunton, in Somerfethhire.? 

His method of proceeding refembles that which has been prac. 
tifed in making furveys of a fimilar nature, and for a fimilar ob- 
ject, in the Northern, Midland, Eaftern, and Weftern counties, 
His attention is minute, his arrangement is clear, and his view 
of the prefent {tate of Danmonian huibandry is, we have no 
doubt, exaét. Scarcely any thing feems to efcape his keen 
obfervation ; his moft curfory remarks are often valuable; and 
his hints for the tmprovement of every diftrict are entitled toa 
thought, at leaft, from the gentlemen who inhabit it. 

While making his rural excurfions in the Weft of England, 
Mr. M. was led to obfervations of various kinds; all, how- 
ever, tending to the real advantage and happinefs of the coun- 
try. In reporting the ftate of the eaftern parts of Cornwall and 
Weft Devonfhire, he gives his opinion of the Stannary laws, 
difapproves of mining, and applauds the policy of the Chinefe 
government in fuppreiiing it, and in directing the induftry of 
its myriads of fubjects to the culture of the foil and the manu- 
fa€ure of its produce. He {peaks of the Salmon-fihhery as 
meriting the encouragement of the State by judicious laws and 
regulations ; and he points out to individual gentlemen the bad 
effects of letting out their lands, according to the common 
practice of this diftri€t, on leafes for lives. Under the head of 
the propagation of wood lands, he mentions the importance of 
cultivating the /arch, forefeeing that it will in time become the 
principal article of thip-building. He condemns the praétice 
of exporting bark, comments on the utility of having farms of 
all fizes, and points out the impolicy of the low price of wages. 
In the department of agriculture, he notices all the peculiarities 
of the diftriét; as its fuil and fub-foil, the method of preparing 
it for crops, the courfe of crops, the bealts of labour, the im- 
plements of huibandry, the kind of manures, the harvetting, 
and the management of harveited crops. A defcription ts here 
given of the method of {pading and fodburning ; of the mode of 
dreffing with lime; of the manner of cutting the wheat, celled 
bewing ; (the fame that is called, we believe, bagging, in Sur- 
rey aud other parts ;) of their putting it in ** Arrith mows” oF 
field ftacklets ; of their carrying it on horfeback, between the 
Devonshire crooks, to the bara ; and of their method of threfh- 
ing the ftraw fo as not to bruife it; whence it is called reed- 
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frraw, or reeds. Wheat, Mr. M. tells us, is generally fown 


on ley ground by the Danmonian farmers: but, under the ar- 
ticle Semination, he does not fay whether they brine and lime 


their feed previoufly to fowing. 

In detailing his remarks on orchards and fruit liquor, no-= 
thing belonging to the fubject feems to be omitted; and his ge- 
neral obfervations, we think, merit tranfcription. He here 
accounts more rationally for what is called the Devonfhire 
colic than by fuppofing, as Dr. Lobb and others have done, 
that it refults from the folution of the fugar of lead during 
cyder-making : 

‘ This violent diforder has been afcribed to the circumftance of the 
mills and prefles, of Devonfhire, having lead made ufe of in their 
conftru€tion ; and, under this idea, one of the preffes, I had an op- 
portunity of examining, was fcrupulouily formed without lead; the 
joints of the ** vat’? or bed of the prefs, being caulked with wool and 
cow dung, which is found to be fu'ly effe€tive, in this intention. But, 
in evidence of the improbability of lead being the caufe of this mif- 
chief, a mill, which had been conftruéted a century at leaft, and 
which is cramped together by means of lead, being examined, it was 
found that no corrofion of the lead had taken place; even the marks 
of the hammer remained perfeétly diftiné&. This faét I do not fpeak 
to from perfonal examination ; but | received it from an authority on 
which I have every reafon to rely. 

‘ From two or three ftriking cafes of this diforder, to which I had 
an opportunity of paying fome attention, it appeared to me to be the 
joint effect of cider, and of a vile fpirit which is drawn, by the houfe- 
wives of Devon, from the grounds and lees of the fermenting recom. 
Thefe dregs are diftilled (of courfe illegally) by means of a porridge 
pot, with a tin head fixed over it, and communicating with a itraight 
Pipe, pafling through a hogfhead of water; the liquor being pafled 
twice through this imperfect apparatus, It, of courfe, comes over 
extremely empyreumatic ; and is drank in a recent ftate, under the 
appropriate name of ‘* neceflity.’’ 

‘ The patient having brought on, by an inordinate ufe of rough 
corrofive cider, and by the quantity of acid thrown into the habit, a 
fit of the ordinary colic, has recourfe to “ neceflity,”’ in order to 
remove the complaint. The confequence is an obftinate coftivenefs, 
which generally continues for feveral days, attended with the moft 
excruciating pain: and, though the firft paroxyfm is feldom fatal, re- 
petitions of it too frequently are: firft bringing on a lofs of the ufe of 
the limbs, particularly of the hands, and, finally ending in the lofs of 
life; if the deprivation of life can be faid to be a lofs, under circum- 
tances fo diftrefsful. 

‘ Notwithftanditig, however, the accumulation of evils arifing from 
the produétion, ufe, and abufe of cider, the men of Devon are more 
ftrongly attached to it, even than thofe of Herefordfhire. Their Or- 
chards might well be {tyled their ‘lemples, and Apple Trees their 
Idols of Worthip. | 

* Itis not my intention, or with, to depreciate the Devonshire 
Orchards below their real value; but to endeavour to fix them at a 
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proper ftandard: to lower them fo far, in the eftimation of owners 
and occupiers, as to prevent their interfering too much with the more 
important operations of Agriculture. I wifh to fee them confined to 
unculturable fites, and to have them ccnfidered, as they really are, a 
{ubordinate object of hufbandry ; in order that the occupiers of lands 
may bend their attention, with greater energy and effect, to the ara- 
ble and grafs land managements: more efpecially to the watering of 
meadows ; and, of courfe, to the removal of many of the prefent 
Fruit Trees: changing them for a more certain, and, ona par of 
years. a more profitable fpecies of produce.’ 

The clouted or fealded cream of Danmonia is not forgotten when 
defcribing the dairies of Devonfhire. Mr. M., however, does 
not approve of the practice, and offers his reafons for preferrin 
raw cream butter; at the fame time he fuggefts, as the fcalding 
of the milk is not unfriendly to cheefe, whether it would not be 
better univerfally to fcald the fkimmed milk before coagulation 
takes place. 

The feGions appropriated to Horfes, Cattle, Swine, Sheep, 
Rabbits, and Poultry, muft not detain us; though the fingular 
tractablenefs of the fhepherd’s dogs here mentioned, and Mr. 
M.’s reflections on the fecundity of fowls with refpect to eggs, 
feem to require attention. 

Of the peculiarity of Danmonian fences much is offered by 
this rural reporter, They muft be a diftinguifhing feature of 
the country, and be greatly in the way of {porting gentlemen. 
They are defcribed as broad high mounds, topped with timber- 
trees and underwood. 

The fecond volume, if not fo valuable and informing as the 
firft, (for, when the author quits the neighbourhood of the 
Drake eftate, his firft and principal ftation, he is lefs patient in 
his inveftigation,) contains much that is worthy of being re- 
corded. Many hints are here thrown out which deferve confi- 
deration ; his minutes in praéfice contain much valuable matter ; 
and, in his retrof{pective view of the Weft of England, the fub- 
{tance of his inquiries is thus concifely and neatly fummed up : 

« From the foregoing Examinations, it is evident, that the Point 
of Land, which is the more immediate fubject of thefe Volumes, 
forms a NATURAL DEPARTMENT of this Kingdom; and that it 
was, heretofore (and itill indeed may be faid to remain), a PENIN- 
SULA,—partially cut off, by inlets of the Bays of Bridgewater and 
Kridport, from the main body of the I fland. 

‘ It is equally evident, from thefe furveys, that the Department 
now in view is, at prefent, under a courfe of RuRaL MaNnaGE- 
MENT, Which differs, in many refpects, from that of the Ifland at 
large; and whofe bajfis, it is highly probable, has had a feparate 
origin. 

- Judging from the modern practice of colonization, it is reafon- 
able to iuppofe, that the Bays, Inlets, and Eftuaries of Rivers, in 
this Ifland, were the firft fettled ; and that, as inhabitants encrealed, 
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ca'tivation, by progreflive fteps, approached the higher lands; 
climbing, in the courie of time, tothe interior heights. 

« Admitting that Cornwall and Devonfhire were early colonized, 
and the whole of them by the fame people; and that, afterward, a 
colony of a different race took poffeiiion of the inlets of the Bay of 
Bridgewater, and the rich and ample fhores, which, at that time, 
they doubtlefs afforded, the differences that are now obfervable, in 
the Rural Praétices of their defcendants, may be, with lefs difficulty, 
reconciled. 

‘ On this principle of colonization, the Vale of Taunton,—had 
the time of fettlement (or invafion) been the fame, —would naturally 
have belonged to the fettlers (or invaders) of the Bay of Bridgewater ; 
but admitting, what will not, 1 believe, be doubted, that the Vale of 
Exeter was priorly poffeffed, and that its inhabitants had overtopped 
the depreffed ridge which divides thefe Vales, before their Northern 
neighbours had approached it, the VALE OF TAUNTON would, in 
courfe, fall into the hands of the firft tettlers; and the fame circum- 
ftances would naturally attend the range of heights, and their north- 
eaftern fkirts, which form what I have here named the Dairy 
DisTRICT. 

‘ In procefs of time, and when the entire Country became fubje& 
to the fame Government, a mixture of practices would take place, 
and the two eftablifhed fyitems of management would mix, and blend 
with each other, in the manner in which we find them, at the prefent 
day. 

‘ The Praétices which, now, more particularly diflinguifh what, for 
the fake of perfpicuity, I have denominated the Danmoniawn 
HusBaNDRY,—will appear in the following detail: fome particulars 
of which, however, are common to the four moft Weftern Counties ; 
as if they had once been politically united; with cuftoms diftin& from 
thofe of the reit of the Ifland: the particulars, here alluded to, re- 
lating to matters of Policy, rather than to Agriculture. | 

‘The CULTIVATION OF COMMONABLE LANDS is, I believe, 
peculiar to this extremity of the Ifland. 

‘ The Lire-LEASEHOLD TENURE, though not peculiar to the 
Weft of England, is the moit prevalent within it. 

‘ The uniform prevalency of smaLt FARMS mark it, in a fimilar 
manner. 

‘ The fingulas MANAGEMENT OF COPPICE woop, which has 
been defcribed, is common, and perhaps peculiar, to the Department 
in view. 

‘ The extraordinary FENCES Of this part of the Ifland mark it 
moft difcriminately—common and peculiar to the Peninfula! even 
to this day ! ! . 

‘ EARTHEN WALLS, though not peculiar to the Weft of Eng- 
land, are in no other quarter of the Ifland carried up fo high, and fo 
fubftantially, as in this. 

_ © The circumftance of having no fixed places of hiring, or ftated 
times of changing, FARM SERVANTS, is, | believe, peculiar to the 
more Weftern Counties, 
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‘ The praétice of putting out the children of paupers to farmers 
as APPRENTICES IN HUSBANDRY, is, as an eftablithed cuftom 
likewife, peculiar to this part of the Ifland. 

‘ That of performing CARRIAGE ON HORSEBACK, may now be 
faid to belong to this extreme part of the Ifland, only. Even in the 
Highlands of Scotland, it is in a manner laid afide. 

¢ Many or moft of the 1mMPLEMENTs and TOOLSs of this Penin. 
fula are peculiar to it. 

« The practice of BURNING BEAT (by velling, harrowing, &c.) 
for wheat and turneps, is likewife peculiar to this Peninfula. , 

‘ In the MANAGEMENT OF L1IME—as in feparating the {tones and 
afhes; mixing it with earth; as well as the manner of {preading it on 
the land,—this part of the Ifland differs widely from the reft. 

‘ Inthe HARVEST MANAGEMENT, we meet with many fingular 
traits of practice. ‘The Arrifh Mow appears to be common to the 
Peninfula,—even to its outfkirts. 

‘ Housinestacks, by hand, though petty, is peculiar. And 
WINNOWING, inthe open air, thoughonce, doubtlefs, the univerfal 
practice, is now peculiar to Devonfhire and Cornwall; I mean, as the 
prevailing practice of an extenfive, well foiled, cultivated Country. 

‘ The method of THR ASHING WHEAT, without bruifing the ftraw, 
is peculiar to the more Weftern Counties: with, however, a notable 
difference that has been mentioned. 

‘In the Management of particular Crops, the sowinc oF 
WHEAT is the moft remarkable. But the cuLTURE OF TURNEPS 
may, atthis day, be confidered as almoft equally extraordinary. 

‘ The TEMPORARY LEY, Of five or fix years, though not pecu- 
liar to this Peninfula; yet marks it, very difcriminately, from the 
other Weftern and Southern Counties. 

‘ WATERING THE SLOPES OF HILLS, though not uncommon, 
at prefent; yet, a century ago, it was probably confined to this point 
of the Ifland ; and is, at this time, nowhere elfe fo prevalent. 

« By its oRCHARD GROUNDS, this Department of the Ifland is 
moft difcriminately marked. 

« By the purity of its Breed of carte, which though not /e- 
cifically peculiar to this Department, are evidently a diltin&t Variety; 
which, in all human probability, have defcended, lineally, and without 
admixture, from the native breed. . 

‘ The fatting of Grass catves, though not peculiar to this part 
of the Ifland, being likewife common in Norfolk, may neverthelefs be 
confidered asa diftinét practice; as, in the interfpace of two hundred 
miles, which feparates them, I have not obferved it, in the ordinary 
practice of Farmers. 

‘ The fingular method of RaistnG CREAM, which is practifed in 
this Country, may be called its own. 

« The BLEEDING of grown CATTLE, for the sLAUGHTER, I 
have not met with, out of this Department. 

« The praétice of keeping swine to two or three years old, and 
the method of fatting them, are peculiar to this Country. That of 
boiling their food, and of letting all the females remain in a ftate of 
fecundity, may likewife be mentioned as peculiarities. 
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« The Mountain sueep of this part of the Ifland, appear to be 
peculiar to it. Thofe of the Mendip Hills 1 bave not had an oppor- 
unity of e\amining. at 

«jn the sHePHERDING of fheep, we have feen fome ftriking 
traits of practice. 

« And the practice of saearine fheep, without previoully wasH- 
ing their wool, is at prefent peculiar to a part of tnis Peninfula. 

« In this detai! of peculiarities, we find many which cannot owe 
their origin to the firft civilized poffeflors. But what ftrikes us moft 
forcibly, in examining it, is, that in the laple of centuries, its Rural 
Practices fhould not have affimilated, more freely, with thofe of the 
Ifland at large.’ 

At the end of vol. i. a Litt of Provincialifms of Weft De- 
vonfhire is given, which will amutz the philologift ; and if the 
rovincialifms of every county were collected, arranged under 
one alphabet, and publifhed, an uieful provincial travelling 
dictionary wouid thus be formed. 

By thefe rural reports, Mr. Marfhall has enabied one county 
to avail itfelf of the practice of other counties, and has done 
much towards exciting a tafte for farming and agricultural im- 
provement; which, if not fo lucrative as foreign commerce 
and large manufactories, is more propitious to what is prefer- 


able to wealth —a found mind in a found bedy. Mo-y. 
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Art. If. Experiments and Obfervations relating to the Analyfis of Ate 
mofperical Air; alfo, farther Experiments relating to the Genera- 
tion of Air from Water. Read before the Amerian Philofophicay 
Society, Feb. 5 and 19, 1796; and printed in their Tranfadtions | 
To which are added, Confiderations on the Doctrine of Phlogifton 
and the Decompofition of Water, addrefled to Mefirs. Berthollet’ 
&c. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 60. 28° 
Printed at Philadelphia ; reprinted in London, for Johnion. 1796. 


VW ae the perfpicuity, the fimplicity, and the elegance of 
the chemical theory of the French fchool have, with 
unparalleled rapidity, filenced or fubdued almoft univerfally the 
voice of oppofi:ion, —it may excite furprife that a philofopher 
of real eminence, whofe ditcoveries have fo materially con- 
tributed to produce that revolution, and whole bold and liberal 
genius never ftartied at the profpect of innovation, thould re- 
main pertinacioufly attached to the language and the leadin 
principles of the antient fyftem. Yet, without daring to al- 
lege unworthy motives, without prefuming to infinuate the na- 
tural effect of jealoufy at the fuccefs of opinions advanced by 
his rivals.in {cience, we can perceive reafons fufficient to pre- 
vent Dr. Prieftley from acquiefcing in decifions which have 
convinced the generality of men. The degree of evidence 
which the queftion admits comes far fhort of mathematical 
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demonftration ; and every attempt to unfold the contftitution of 
bodies is unavoidably fubje& to contradiction and uncertainty, 
So involved are the corpufcular elements, and fo variable the 
powers which conneét them, that it exceeds human Capacity 
perhaps to eftimate the feparate effects, and to affign the dif- 
tin&t limits, of each collateral operation. Few chemical ana- 
lyfes, if any, afford the fimple products to which theory is 
conftantly directed; and, in reviewing the procefs, to feclude 
thofe adjuncts which are not eflential to the refult, and which 
influence without changing the main event, requires uncommon 
fagacity and precaution. ‘The difficulty increafes extremely, 
when the iflue depends on the nice confideration of elaftic fluids, 
—fubftances fo peculiarly fubtile and fugacious. In fuch cafes, 
the experienced obferver, before he ventures to adopt any novel 
opinion, will be inclined to paufe and deliberate. Dr. Prieftle 
began his career of difcovery when the doctrine of Stahl was 
firmly embraced by the whole learned world; it readily ex- 
plained and connected, in a manner at leaft apparently f{atisfac- 
tory, thofe new and brilliant facts which continued to prefent 
themfelves to his refearches; it was thus dilated by his pro- 
grefs, it was aflociated with all his fuccefsful labours, and at 
length it became endeared to his imagination. Even the vague 
nature of phlogifton, which refufes to fubmit to the cognizance 
of the fenfes, might conciliate the paflionate admirer, by the 
facility with which it is thence calculated to explain, however 
darkly, every phaenomenon fubmitted to examination. 

We will not diflemble that the Lavoifierian fyftem, with all 
its fymmetry and elegance, is pregnant with notable defects, 
that it aflumes points not ftritly fupported by evidence ; that it 
often refts on analogies ftrained beyond the proper bounds ; that 
it tacitly adopts certain principles which are commonly received 
indeed among chemifts, but which are repugnant to accurate 
dynamics ; and that it employs a nomenclature which is not 
always the fimple annunciation of faéts, nor fitted to become 
the general language of fcience. Still we are convinced that 
the modern chemiftry infinitely excels the hypothefis of phlo- 
gifton, in every modified form that this bas lately aflumed. Its 
huméleft merit is to reprefent to the memory a moft extenfive 
feries of faéts reduced to luminous order ; the fpirit of accuracy 
and precifion, which pervades it, contains the germ of perpetual 
difcovery and improvement; and if it be deftined to undergo 
the fate of preceding theories, it will at leaft have prepared the 
way for the true fyftem of corpufcular philofophy, and will be ever 
regarded as one of the fineft monuments of human genius. On 
the prefent, as on fome former occafions, we fhall therefore feel 
ourfelves, for the moft part, difpofed to differ in opinion — 
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Dr. Prieftley: but we hope to exercife our judgment with that 
candour which is infeparable from the unalloyed love of truth. 
The importance of the fubject, and the refpect due to the au- 
thor, may tempt us to tranfgrefs the limits commonly prefcribed 
to publications of fo {mall a compafs.— | he pamphlet confifts 
of three diftin& parts, which fhall be feparately examined : 

1. Experiments and Obfervations relating to the Analyfis of At- 
mofpheric Air.—In the ordinary procefles for analyfing atmof- 
pheric air, Dr. Prieftley believes that phlogilton is emitted and 
unites with the pure portion of the air, to form, according to 
circumftances, azotic or carbonic gas. Iron filings and ful- 
phur, moiftened with a little water, occafion a ftrong and offen- 
five fmell; which evinces that /omething is really evolved. 
After the air inclofed with that mixture has fuffered its utmoft 
diminution, it begins to increafe in bulk, from the addition of 
hydrogenous gas. ‘The fame effect obtains likewife in certain 
other kinds of gas, and Dr.P. would exrend it even to the 
cafe in which the exhaling fubftance is placed in vacuo. He 
therefore conceives that the principle of inlam:nability is con- 
ftar¢ly emitted from the fulphur and iron filings, that the firit 
portions are confumed in faturating the refpirable part of the air, 
and that the fubfequent portions appear in a feparate form.— 
Such reafonings muft be deemed loofe and inconclufive. ‘That 
the azotic and carbonic gafes, fo diftin& in all their properties, 
fhould refult from the union of the fame elements, is a con- 
jecture highly improbable. If the different proportions of the 
ingredients occation thofe productions, why not generate all 
the intermediate fhades? It is certain that the fulphur and 
iron filings gain an acceffion of weight equal to what is loft by 
the included air; and confequently, allowing that fomewhat 
exhales trom the mixture, this cannot be judged to affect the 
main refult. The diffufion of fmell indicates the folution of 
odorous matter in the atmofphere. Perhaps the air diflolves a 
minute portion of the fulphur, partially acidified Vo decide 
the queftion would require a very delicate analyfis. Sulphur, 
even in. ordinary temperatures, will flowly decompofe water. 
The prefence of iron may promote that operation, and the hy- 
drogenous gas thus evolved may iflue faturated with fulphur. 

A new method which Dr. Prieftley employed to phiogifticate 
the air, as he terms the procefs, was by heating charred bones 
under a receiver, by means of a burning glafs. The bones 
became white, without any increafe of weight, but fometimes 
with afmall diminution ; the air was rendered perfe€tly azotic, 
occafioned a copious precipitation from lime-water, and had 
loft 15 or 16 per cent. of its bulk, inftead of 27, which the 
theory of Lavoifier might lead us to expect. ‘Thefe effects are 
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wholly afcribed to the black matter or phlogifton of the bones, 
It muft, however, be acknowleged that of the real nature of 
charred bone we are in a great meafure ignorant; nor are we 
yet prepared fafely to draw any conclufions from the phzno- 
mena which it exhibits. “Che black matter feems to have been 
expelled by the heat, for a {moke was obferved to rife ; and 
being a fort of carbone or foot, it might partly unite to the re- 
fpirable portion of the air, and thus occafion the calcareous pre- 
cipitate, while the remainder of that air would be abforbed by 
the fubitance of the bones: —hence thele could fuffer little va- 
riation of weight, the gain on the one hand generally compenf- 
ating for the lofs on the other. As twocdiftinét operations 
may fairly be attributed to the calcination of the bones, we can- 
not expect that the refults fhould correfpond with the analyfis 
of the French chemifts. Yet the difference is not fo great as 
Dr. Prieftley ftates it ; for the bulk of the azotic gas, of which 
the denfity is inferior to that of atmofperic air, ought to be di- 
minifhed in the proportion of 16 to 15, which leaves 20 or 21 
per cent. as the quantity of oxygenous gas abforbed by the 
bones ; the fmall refiduum united itfeif probably with the chatry 
matter exhaled from them. 

Similar experiments were made with {mall polifhed fteel 
needles. Thefe turned blue by heating ; the inclofed air loft 
about 20 per cent. of its bulk, became azotic, and afforded a 
very flight precipitate from lime-water. It is obvious that the 
change of colour was owing to partial oxydation: but the car- 
bone which enters fo intimately into the compofition of fteel, 
being lefs copioufly difengaged, produced not efteéts equal to 
thofe in the cafe of black bones. A vapour was however ob- 
ferved to rife, and a minute portion of the air was carbonated. 
The fame reduétion being made gives 25 per cent. for the pro- 
portion of oxygene imbibed by the fteel, differing very little 
from the eftimation of the French chemifts. 

In vain, however, do we look for any perfect agreement 
among the produéts of different analyfes. No complete de- 
compofition can ever be effefted by chemical agents; and the 
folicitude, which experimenters betray in attempts to reconcile 
the feeming difcrepancy of their refults, only proceeds from the 
inaccurate conceptions that prevail of the precife nature of af- 
finity or elective attraéiion. A little reflection will convince us 
that the prepollent forces, which decide the arrangement of the 
elementary particles, and change the conftitution of bodies, 
cannot be uniform nor permanent. While a fubftance gradually 
attaches and affimilates matter of another fpecies, the power by 
which this combination is formed muft diminifh in proportion 
as the procefs advances ;—~and hence, when the action oo 
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fo vifibly languid near the point of faturation, the fmalleft at. 
tractive forces may balance againft fuch as were greatly fuperior 
at firft, and may thus modify the general effet. Such forces 
muft always prevail. Where feveral different fubltances are 
brought within the limits of mutual operation, that aflertion is 
indifputable: but it is equally founded in the fimpleft cafe of 
folution : for, when a chemical union takes place between two 
bodies, three diftin€t powers are developed ; one that connects 
together the ingredients of the new compound, and two others 
that attract thefe ingredients, each towards the proper mafs from 
which it was detached.—As the difcuffion of this curious fub- 
ject, however, would lead us beyond our prefent defign, we will 
only obferve that chemifiry is likely to receive its ultimate im- 
provement from an approximation of its principles to thofe of 
rational mechanics. 

To prove that the azotic gas is compofed of phlogifton and 
refpirable air, Dr. Prieftley produces an experiment which we 
cannot regard as conclufive. He filled equal parts of pure and 
inflammable airs in a bladder, which he left floating on water ; 
after a fortnight, he found, on examining it, that the gas was 
confiderably diminifhed and become almoft wholly azotic :—but 
it has been fhewn by Dr. Prieftley himfelf, that airs act on each 
other through a wet membranous medium. The mixed gafes, 
particularly the hydrogenous, might then be gradually diflipated 
or interchanged with the external air, while the animal fub- 
ftance of the bladder would profufely fupply azote. 

As a confirmation of his opinion, Dr. Prieftley mentions that 
hydrogenous gas, confined fome months with rufted iron, fuffers 
a great diminution, lofes its inflammability, and deepens the 
colour of the ruft. That the hydrogene was abforbed, and thus 
partially revived the meta!, cannot be reafonably doubted. It 
may have joined the oxygene of the ruft, to form water : —but 
ruft does not contain oxygene alone, as Dr. Prieftley infinuates. 
By long expofure to the atmofphere, it is found to imbibe the 
carbonic and azotic gafes. The laft of thefe was probably 
again diflodged under the receiver. 

Our judicious philofopher remarks, that the contraction oc- 
cafioned by the mixture of nitrous and atmofpheric airs is much 
increafed by agitation, and ftill more by reft and long contaét. 
One hundred parts in bulk of each of thefe were reduced, on 
mixing, to 125, and by agitation, to 101; they continued to 
diminifh, and, after a month, occupied only 65 parts. This 
fact does not materially affect either hypothelis, but it con- 
firms the opinion which we have repeatedly exprefled ; namely, 
that the ordinary tefts afford no precife indication of the purity 
of the air. ‘The acid which is precipitated from the mixture of 
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thefe two gafes is of a conftitution extremely variable. It js 
fometimes limpid and inodorous ; at other times it is red, and 
exhales in pungent vapours ; and between thefe ftates are nu- 
merous fhades. The union of the nitrous gas with the Oxy- 
gene of the atmofpheric air feems, in ordinary cafes, to be 
flowly effe€ted, and the acid thereby formed begins to attra& 
azote. 

2. Farther Experiments relating to the Generation of Air from 
Water. —On a former oceafion *, we ventured to maintain, in 
oppofition to Dr. Prieftley, that the air procured from water 
by the joint influence of the application of heat, and the re- 
moval of atmofpheric preflure, was not realiy generated, but 
merely diflodged, from the water with which it is natural! 
combined. ‘The additional obfervations now produced tend to 
ftrengthen that opinion. Repeated attempts were made to 
convert the whole of a given portion of water into air, but 
without the fmalleft fuccefs. Dr. P. candidly confefles that, 
after continued operations, the minute difcharge of air comes 
to its maximum; which feems to contradict the equable pro- 
dution defcribed in his firft publication. Nor is it altogether 
confiftent that water fhould imbibe moft eagerly the pure in- 
gredient of the atmofpheric air, and yet parc with it again the 
moft freely. We fufpect fome inaccuracy in the experi- 
ment. 

Being enabled by thefe procefles to purge the water pretty 
completely of its air, Dr. Prieftley was induced to try the effeét 
of making it imbibe various gafes, and of re-expelling thefe by 
heat. Noremarkable refult, however, was obtained. It was 
expected that the oxygenous and hydrogenous gafes would 
unite in the water, to form the azotic gas: but they were 
again difcharged without fuffering any change of conftitution. 

Dr. Prieflley had difcovered that fpirit of wine is convertible, 
by a red heat, or by the eleiric fpark, into inflammable air. 
He now fhews a method, perhaps more fimple, of producing 
that effet, by taking off the preflure of the atmofphere with 
the application of only a moderate degree of heat. Ina few 
minutes, the quantity of gas procured will exceed ten or twenty 
times the bulk of the liquid. The firft portions of gas are the 
pureft, and the fubfequent appear to contain a mixture of 
azote. 

3. Confiderations on the Doétrine of Phlogijton and the Decompo- 
frtion of Water. —Vhis tra& is addretied to Mefirs. Berthollet, De 
ja Place, Monge, Morveau, Fourcroy, and Hatflenfratz, the fur- 
viving anfwerers of Mr. Kirwan. The dedication is conceived 
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in a {train of good-humour and even of pleafantry. He invites 
thofe eminent chemifts to anfwer his objections, and tells them 
that, if they be as fuccefsful as in their reply to Mr. Kir- 
wan, their power will be univerfally eftablifhed, without a 
Vindée in their dominions. His confidence in the phlogiftic 
theories feems now to be rather impaired, and his attacks are 
directed with fome hefitation againft the luminous fyftem of 
Lavoifier: 


¢ This fyftem (he obferves) had hardly been pubdlifhed in France, 
before the principal philofophers and chemifis of England, notwith- 
ftanding the rivalfhip which has long fubfifted between the two 
countries, eagerly adopted it. Dr. Black in Edinburgh, and as far 
as I hear all the Scots, have declared themfelves converts, and what 
is more, the fame has been done by Mr. Kirwan, who wrote a pretty 
large treatife in oppofition to it. ‘The Englifh reviewers of books, I 
perceive, univerfally favour the new dottrine. In, America alfo, I 
hear of nothing elfe. It is taught, I believe, in all the fchools on 
this continent, and the old fyftem is entirely exploded. And now that 
Dr. Crawford is dead, I hardly know any perfon, except my friends 
of the Lunar Society at Birmingham, who adhere to the doétrine of 
phlogifton ; and what may now be the cafe with shem, in this age of 
revolutions, philofophical as well as civil, 1 will not at this diftance 
anfwer for. 

¢ It is no doubt ¢ime, and of courfe opportunity of examination, and 
difcuffion, that gives ftability to any principles. But this new theory 
has not only kept its ground, but has been conftantly and uniformly 
advancing in reputation, more than ten years ; which, as the attention 
of fo many perfons, the beft judges of every thing relating to the fub- 
jet, has been unremitting!y given to it, 1s no-inconfiderable period. 
Every year of the laft twenty or thirty has been of more importance 
to fcience, and efpecially tochemiltry, than any ten in the preceding 
century. So firmly ettablithed has this new theory been confidered, 
that a wew nomenclature, entirely founded upon it, has been invented, 
and is now almoit in univerfal ufe; fo that whether we adopt the new 
fyitem or not, we are under the neceflity of learning the new lan- 
guage, if we would underftand fome of the moit valuable of modern 
publications. 

‘ In this ftate of things, an advocate for the old fyftem has but little 
profpeét of obtaining a patient hearing. And yet, not having feen fufi- 
cient reafon to change my opinion, and knowing that free difcuffion mutt 
always be favourable to the caufe of truth, I wifhto make one appeal 
more to the philofophical werld on the {ubje&, though | have nothing 
materially new to advance. For I cannot help thinking that what [ 
have obferved ia feveral of my publications has not been duly attend- 
ed to, or well underftood. 1 fhall therefore endeavour to bring into 
One view what appears to me to be of the greateft weight, avoiding 
all extraneous and unimportant matter; and perhaps it may be the 
means of bringing out fomething more decifive in point of /a@ or of 
argument, than has hitherto appeared.’ : 
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We doubt not that this expetation will be fully accom. 
plifthed, and we fhall therefore confine our remarks to the more 
ftriking paffages. 

In page 40, Dr. Prieftley obferves that a// the oxyds of mere 
cury are not capable of being revived by fimple heating ; for 
calcined turbith mineral does not change into running mereury 
unlefs heated in contaét with inflammable air, charcoal, iron 
filings, or whatever is fuppofed to contain phiogiiton. He 
thence concludes that fomething more obtains than the mere 
expulfion of oxygene, and that phlogifton actually enters into 
the compofition of the metal :—but it is plain that the oxy- 
gene of the calcined turbith mineral is retained with unufual 
obftinacy, by means of the highly concentrated fulphuric acid 
which ftill adheres to the compound. ‘The application of heat, 
by communicating elafticity tothe oxygene, is confequently un- 
equal in this cafe to the effort of decompofition ; fome auxiliary 
forces are required, fuch as thofe powerful attractions which 
the fubftances above recited manifeft to oxygene. 

The new theory reprefents the hydrogene gas obtained from 
the folution of iron in dilute fulphuric acid, as derived from 
the decompofition of the water :—but it is obferved, at p. 44, 
that water contains feven parts of oxygene for one of hydro- 
gene. In courle, a large quantity of oxygene muft be deve- 
loped, and what becomes of it? With the acid it does not 
combine, for no increafe is perceived in the ftrength.—The 
moft obvious reply is that the oxygene unites to the iron.— Yet 
Dr. Prieftley rejoins, that the compound cf iron and oxygene 
muft be a fort of finery cinder, which is incapable of diflolving 
in fulpnuric acid. This argument cannot, however, be deem- 
ed valid. It is not a fingle force that is concerned; and that 
which two forces are unable to perform, acting feparately, may 
be accomplifhed by their joint operation. 

Becaule finery cinder and mafficot, heated in hydrogenous gas, 
are revived without the produdtion of carbonic gas, it is conclud~ 
ed (p. 48,) that they are fimilar fubftances, and that neither of 
them Contains any portion of oxygene. The latter aflertion is 
founded on a belief that a// the oxygene, previoufly contained 
in the minium, was expelled by the intenfe heat employed to 
convert it into maflicot. That opinion is at beft a mere af- 
fumption. It is more agreeable to analogy to fuppofe that the 
minium firft difcharged the carbonic gas which it had abforbed 
from the atmofphere, and then a part of its oxygene, while 
the reft was held by an augmented force. It is hence eafy to 


conceive why minium differs from maffieot in yielding carbonic 
gase 
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On taking leave of this temperate performance, we are 
happy in exprefling our opinion that Dr. Prieftley has fhewn in 
it more attention to afcertain the precife meafures of the refults 
than, perhaps, in any of his former publications. We regard | 
it as a favourable fign of his approaching converfion to the | 
chemiftry of the new fchool. Lees... 








Art. IY. 42 Enquiry into the Foundation and Hiftory of the 
Law of Nations in Europe, from the Time of the Greeks and 
Romans, to the Age of Grotius. By Robert Ward of the Inner 
Temple, Efg. Barrifter at Law. 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. Boards. 
Butterworth.’ 1795. 


7 has been a frequent reproach to Englifh lawyers, that, 
however profound and extenfive may be their knowlege of ; 

the laws and conftitution of their own country, they are re- 
matkably ignorant of the laws and conftitutions of other 
countries, and are little acquainted either with diplomatic ju- 
rifprudence, or with the Jaw of nations. In almoft every other 
art and fcience, England has produced authors whofe works 
hold a diftincuifhed rank in the republic of letters: but fhe has 
fcarcely given birth to one writer on generaMaw, whofe works 
are cited out of her own courts of juftice, or read by the learned 
of other nations. Lord Bolingbroke, who fometimes took a 
pleafure in expofing the defects of his countrymen, has, on 
more than one occafion, made this remark in his writings. 

We have now before us, however, a work on the law of na- 
tions that may, perhaps, contribute much towards redeeming 
us from this reproach. 

Mr. Ward commences his labours by endeavouring to fettle 
the exact import of the expreflion, the Law of Nations, and by 
pointing out the real foundation of that law. The author ad- 
mits that the law of nature forms a part of it: but, obferving 
(to ufe his own expreffions) ‘how difcordant the opinions of 
many are, upon the ramifications of the law of nature, he con- 
cluded it to be neceflary, that the foundation of the law of 
nations fhould be fomething more fixed and definite ; and there- 
fore, in addition to the law of nature, not with a view to re- 
ject it, he holds revealed religion, and the moral fyftem en- 
grafted upon it, to be the fureft foundation.’ 

To this conclufion, in the extenfive terms in which the 
author expreffles it, we cannot affent. We admic that, where 
countries are united in the manner mentioned by Mr. Ward, 
their Jaw of nations will differ from the law of nations of thofe 
countries which have not the fame bond of union :—but every 
nation is a child of nature, and, as fuch, is bound to the per- = 
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formance of duties, and entitled to the enjoyment of rights, 
Hence, however, nations may differ among themfelves, either 
in conftitutions, manners, or morals: but the law of nature 
will prevail among them a'], and will ferve them, in their mutual 
intercourfe, for a bond of union and a code of right and duty, 
Let the moft refined of European nations treat with the rudeft 
of the wild tribes of America, fome general principle of law 
will be found, to which each will appeal; and which each 
will admit. ‘The law of nature, therefore, muft ferve fer the 
law of nations, to all thofe countries which have no other law. 
This is, in fact, admitted by Mr. Ward, when he acknowleges 
that the law of nature forms a part of the law of nations,— 
For, where a given fet of nations are not agreed in admitting any 
other Jaw, nothing more than the law of nature will remain to 
them, and it muft then form the whole code of their law, 

The author then treats of the law of nations, as it is ob- 
ferved by the Chriftian world. This is the fubjeé of the firft 
three chapters. In the fourth, he endeavours to fhew that the 
law of nations is not to be confidered as the law of the world, 
but only as the law of particular clafles of nations, united to- 
gether by fimilar religious and moral inftitutions. To this 
pofition alfo, on the grounds which we have mentioned, we muft 
object. In the fifth chapter, which clofes this part of his pub- 
lication, he fhews how different clafles of nations may be dif- 
tinguifhed ; this chapter is, in our opinion, the moft import- 
ant of this partof the work: for, though we think that the au- 
thor has difcovered great ingenuity and ability in his inquiry 
into the foundation of the law of nations, yet the principles 
both of the law of nature and of the law of nations are necef- 
farily fo broad, that it is extremely difficult, and fometimes im- 
poffible, to exprefs them in fuch a manner as to give perfectly 
diftin& and exaci notions of the ideas which they are defigned 
to convey ; and in this refpect, writers on municipal law have 
greatly the advantage. On this imperfection of the law of na- 
tions, Mr. Ward has the following pertinent remark : 


* As the principles of all civil and municipal laws muft be founded 
in natural reafon, but derive the form and manner in which they are 
brought into ufe from pofitive inftitutions ; fo alfo the law of nations 
muft put in force the dictates of nature, in fome known mode agreed 
upon by all who conformtothem. The only difference is, that in the 
One cafe, it is individuals who are called upon to fettle the mode ; in 
the other, it is whole nations ating through the organs of their go- 
vernments ; that in the one, almoft every thing that can exercife the 
judgment of an individual in his various relations, is fettled for* him 
by written law, or by precedent ; while among ftates, (from their 
comparatively little intercour‘e and the want of a common fovereign,) 
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much is left without precedent, wavering, as accident, or whim—or 
the ‘varymg ideas of natura! jaltice, may direct.” 


He then proceeds to give a’ chronological account of the law 
of nation’ .as it has been obférved in Europe: ‘of ‘the ftrange’ 
ideas that ‘were formerly entertained of it; {of the gradual’ 


changes which took place.in thofe ideas, and the caufes of thof= 
changes ; together with the improvements which were givén 
to them, fo as to elevate the law into the rank of the {ciences. 
He begins with the hiftory of the law of nations in Europe as 


obferved by the Greeks and Romans. ‘After having remarked,’ 


in general terms, the high eminence which they attained in arts 
and arms, he thus continues : 


'« One thing however was wanting, tp the perfection which, had they 
poftefled it, they would probably have acquired ; and that was, the 
knowlege of the dottrines of a religion which, whatever may be its 
points of controverfy, has had the uniform effect, wherever ic has 


taken root, of producing amore equitable notion of things, anda 
milder fyftem of manners. 


‘ Accordingly, from the want of this great advantage, we may ob- 


ferve that the people in queftion, while they were inthe firft fcale of 
eminence in almoft all other ‘refpects, fall far fhort of their poftericy: 
in their ideas of the law we treat of. ‘The want of a principle fofi- 
ciently binding in their fchemes of morality, had a palpable effect 
upon their charaéters in private life; and, as might be expected, it 
transferred itfelf into the fpirit of their law of nations. However, 
therefore, we may be accuftomed to hear of their politenefs, their 
arts, their refinements in elegance, or their knowlege’ of laws, we 
find upon enquiry, that their politenefs, while ic fharpened their un- 
derftandings, had no effeét upon their hearts; that their refinements 
were for the moft part fenfual; and when we come to'contemplate the 
general fcope of their laws of war and peace, they will be found too 
often to refemble the barbarians they defpifed.’ . 


The author then comes to the period at which Rome, 
© With heavieft found, a giant ftatue fell ;?. .CoLiins, 


and he draws an interefting, but frightful, picture of that cala- 


mitous time. After having given a fuccinét account of. the 
maxims and morals of the northern nations, he obferves that, 
with fuch morals and maxims, © their. law of nations muft have 
been far different from that comparatively regular one of the 
Romans. Thefe rules of right, far from checking their dread - 
ful and murderous inclinations, were themfelves fo warped and 
adapted to them, that they gave them frefh force.’ de te 

He then gives the hiftory of the law of nations in Europe, 
from the above period down to the eleventa>century ;-and 
he afterward purfues it to the 15th. He fhews the influ- 
ence of the feudal law, and afterward that of chivalry, on'the 
law of nations ; and he points out the regularity and improve- 
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ment which it received from the inftitutions of chivalry: ¢ Ine 
ftitutions, (he fays,) which have Jong gone by, and faded be. 
fore the general improvement of manners which time had 
brought on. In the ages however when they so they 


were of effential confequence to the well being of the world, 
apd as far as they went fupplied the place of philo! 
itfelf.’ 
A confiderable portion of the work is employed in fhewing 


the influence of Chriftianity, and the ecclefiaftical eftablith- 
ments, on the law of nations. As this is evidently one of the 
moft labored parts of the performance, we fhall infert Mr, 
Ward’s leading obfervations on the influence of Chriftianity ; 
particularly as they exhibit a fair fpecimen of the nature and 


general execution of the work. (Vol. II. Chap. XIII.) 


* The law of nations being founded in a great meafure upon 
the fyftems of morality, good or bad, purfued by certain fets. of 
claffes of people; and religion being every where the ground-work. 
of the morality obferved, the Chriftian religion, as we, have men- 
tioned in chapter 5, may be fuppofed not merely to influence, but to 
be the chief guide of the Chriftian law of nations. all a 

‘ It certainly has had fo powerful an effe& upon it, that wherevee 
it has exifted, it has gone the fartheft of all caufes to introduce notions 
of humanity and true juftice into the maxims of the world. . The great 
proof of which is, that if we compare the conduét of Chriftian nationg 
with that of nations profefling any other religion, (whatever may be 
their ftages of improvement, or in whatever zra of their glory.) the 
refult, 1 believe, will be uniform and univerfal, that the one will be 
eminent over the other for regularity, equity, and benevolence. In 
making the comparifon, it would be unfair to bring into the account, 
any of thofe nations that are ftill approaching to a ftate of nature. I 
pafs by, therefore, all people who may yet be denominated fayage at 
refer for the fake of greater accuracy, to the moft eminent alone.of 
the nations of antiquity, and of the moderns who live under a per- 
fuafion different from ours. : , 

- ¢ The Greeks under the zras of Pericles, Socrates, Epaminondas, 
and Agefilaus ; and the Romans, under the reign of Auguftus, (which 
for polith and refinement has become proverbial,) had advanced, I 
believe it will be owned, to their fummit in every fort of knowlege; 
the names of Socrates and Cicero would alone be fufficient to. prove 
it. Yet we need only refer to the flight fketch already given of 
their maxims, with refpe&t to their intercourfe with foreigners; 
(chap. 6.) to be convinced of their backwardnefs in the knowlege 
of the law of nations confidered as a feience. Ou 
.. © If commerce and the acquifition of riches, by vifiting eve 
nation in the known world, could conduce to perfection in thislaw, 
the Carthaginians promifed fair to be, in this refpeét, the moft perfect 
people of antiquity. The favagenefs, rapacity, and injuftice, how- 
ever of every kind, which marked their. conduct towards all foreige 
nations, are too well knawn to detain us longer upon them, 
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¢ If we look to the Mahometan and Turkith nations, (though their 

wer has been equal to the greateft, and their empire of confiderable 
duration,) their ignorance and barbarity reprefs all examination, and 
if they have received any improvement fince the days when they firft . 
fet foot in Europe, it is probably from their connection with the people 

rofefling the very religion which they moft hate and defpife. 

« The fame inferiority in this fort of condué, is to be found even 
among the Chinefe, fo famed for eminence in every other branch of 
knowlege, and in the fcience of morals itfelf. ‘Their wars have al- 
ways been carried on with Eaftern barbarity, and their known laws 
againft ftrangers would alone demonftrate the point. 

« Among the Chriftians on the other hand, every thing is con- 
duéed, or at leaft enjoined, by received and general laws, upon prin 
ciples of the moft extenfive humanity and the moft regular juttice. 

‘] am aware that this was by no means the cafe during the cen- 
turies before us, of which the picture of manners brought forward in 
chapter g, is a fufficient proof; and as Chriftianity had been then 
long known in the world, it may fairly be afked of us, if the pre. 
cepts which it holds forth are the chief caufes of that benevolent and . 
equal morality on which the modern nations pride themfelves, how it 
came to pafs that during all the ages that have been mentioned, its 
effets were not more vifible upon the cuftoms of mankind? 

‘ The anfwer is to be drawn partly from circumftances in the Hif- 


tory of Europe, partly from the remotenefs which is often to be ob- ‘ 
ferved between caufe and effect. More than three hundred) years: 


fled on before it was poffible for Chriftianity to interpofe with effect 


in the laws of the world; thofe who had the power of making Jaws, 


having been fo far from adopting its precepts, that it became the ob- 
ject of their moft violent perfecutions. For four hundred years af- 
terwards, Europe was torn to pieces by the rage of different races of, 
barbarians, who preffed upon one another too faft to allow any 
time for the milder doétrines of peace to take effect, and who moft of , 
them profeffed a religion whofe precepts were the very reverfe of thofe 
of Chriftianity. The undolations of that ftorm remained long afer, 
and the corruptions, the degeneracy, and diffentions of the church, 
prevented it from fulfilling its duty even when order had been re- 
flored. 

‘ The volume of duty, however, laid before us by Chrift, continued 


always the fame ; and whoever confulted it even in the dark interpreta-_ 


tions which ambition or avarice, fuperftition or ignorance, but too. of- 
ten put upon it, found benefit from itin the end. Its progrefs, though 
perpetually. interrupted, was finally certain, and mankind at length 
enjoy what was intended for them long ago. 

* Let no one here fay with too great confidence, that the order now 
eftablifhed in the law, is owing to extraneous caufes; to the natural 
tendency of men towards improvement ; the eftablifhment of govern- 
ment; the extention of commerce ; or the progrefs of the {ciences. = 
Thefe can no doubt do much ; but could they of themfelves alone have 
reformed the law of nations, the fets of people we foes juft mention - 


ed would have prefented us with a code of maxims, and a racti¢al, 
conduat, fas different from that which we have been able to cover, 
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even at the very higheft points of their refinement. Befides, nations, 
with one or two exceptions, have for the moft part dated their pro- 
grefs in morality from the epoch of their converfion ; and in the hif. 
tory of the corruptions of the church itfelf, it is confpicuous, that mo. 
rality has been at its loweft ebb, when the church was moft abandoned 
to worldly affairs, or moft corrupted by bigotry and fuperftition, ‘The 
progre(s of mankind however went on in all other points, notwith. 
ftanding their depraved notion of Chriitianity; had it alfo gone on in 
the {cience of morals, the argument would be fairly deitroyed, 

« An example of the truth of thefe obfervations is but too near ys 
both in time and place ; for it has been obvious, that the people of 
France were led, firft to tolerate, and then to rejoice in the fhocking | 
crimes of their convention, in almoft exact proportion as the latter 
was able to extinguifh among them their ideas of religion, They 
afford us the proof alfo of the connection between morality and the 
law of nations, fince the extinction of the one, was the fignal for thofe 
pretenfions and ufurpations which juftly drove away their ambaffador 
froma refpectable republic, (Americz,) and called the greater part of 
Europe to arms.’ 


The mention made of the French, by our author, at the end: 
of the foregoing extract, is by no means the only notice which 
he has taken of their proceedings fince the commencement of 
their revolution. in one place, his obfervations are very re-_ 
markable : 

* When we fee a nation, or its minifter, refufe to acknowlege au- 
thorities generally received by other ftates; it is a clear fign, that it 
means no longer to obey the old law of nations: in other words, that 
it means to withdraw itfelf from its fet or ciafs. We mutt all recol- 
le& the correfpondence between the American government and the 
Frénch envoy, Genet. Being told that his proceedings were con- 
traty tothe fpirit of the dcétrines of Grotius and Vattel, he replied, 
that he knew nothing about Grotius or Vattel, but that his conduc 
was conformable to the doctrines of the French conftitution. This 
was éither ignorance, or defign; if the one, it can form no cafe ; but 
if the Other, it was almoft a direct notice, that the French meant to 
retire from the obedience they had paid to the code of the European 
law. In the latter cafe, therefore, Genet was not a fool, as he has 
been called, but merely confitent.’ 


Mr. Ward then proceeds to difcufs the influence of treaties 
and conventions; and this we confider as the moft ufeful part 
of fis work. It is followed by an entertaining account of the 
rank and-claims of the nations of Europe: but we do not find 
that he takes any aotice of one of the moft curious events, 
insthe’hiftory of the rank and precedence of the Englifh nation, : 
viz. the difpute for pre¢edence between the French and Englifh, 
at the Council of. Conftance. A fhort account of it may be 
found in L’Enfant’s hiftory of that council: but the beft rela- 
tion of it is in the 8th vol. of Vanden Hardt’s Collections. 
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the author fhould publifh a fecond edition of his work,—which, 
we think, its merit makes highly probable,—we hope he will 
give the particulars of this curious event in our diplomatic hif- 
tory. 

Mr. W. now purfues his fubje& from the 15th to the 17th 
century, and concludes with the age of Grotius. He-pro- 


nounces a high eulogium on the celebrated treatile, de ‘Fure Belli 


ot Pacis, of that amiable man and univerfal fcholar. He men- 
tions Puffendorf with praife, and Vattel in terms of the greateft 
commendation: but he obferves, in conclufion, that his treatife 
does not appear, by any means, to preclude the neceflity of 
ftudying the works of his matters. | 
From the perufal of this publication we have derived great 
pleafure. We think that it is written with method and clear- 
nefs; that it is replete with various and extenfive erudition ; 


‘and that, if in fome places it may be thought to difcover the 


youth of the author, it bears throughout unequivocal marks 
of his induftry and ability. It isa work both of prefent merit 


and future promife. But... 





Art. 1V. Mr.Micuerr’s Principles of Legiflation. 
[Article concluded from the Review for OZober, p. 131.] 
HE Vth chapter of this work treats of luxury; by which 
term the author means that exceflive appetite for enjoy- 
ment of any kind, mental or corporeal, active or paflive, which 


leads a man to negleé his duties, and to injure himfelf or 
others, in crder to obtain the object of his defiree Mr. M. 





_ unequivocally denies that luxury, which is a vice in thofe who 


are addi@ted to it, is productive of good to others; and—hear 


_it, ye financiers, who look to luxury for the chief fource of re- 


venue ; hear it, ye manufacturers, who are engaged in thofe 
branches by which luxury is fed, and the kingdom, as it is 
faid, is enriched !—he maintains that * xo national advantage 
whatever can jufily be afcribed to luxury.’ 

In the proof of this bold aflertion, he confiders feverally the 
following feven propofitions, which contain all that has gene- 
rally been urged in favour of luxury: | 

‘ aft, Luxury, it is faid, encourages commerce and manufatures, 


and enriches a nation, while the confumption is confined to home- 
made commodities. 


‘ 2d, It ferves to maintain the poor, who fubfift chiefly by the 
{quandering of the rich. 

‘ 3d, It gives a fpur to induftry, by creating frefh appetites, which 
toufe men to aétivity. 

* 4th, It promotes an exchange of landed property, thus encou- 


faging commerce, and contributing even to the improvement of agri- 
culture. 
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€ sth, It ferves to diffufe wealth, which otherwife would aeeumgs 
late to a pernicious excels, 

‘ 6th, I¢ gives luftre to thofe hereditary or conftitutional dignities 
which have a place of importance in the political fyftem. 

¢ 7th, It is a fource of revenue to the ftate.’ 


It would lead us too far were we to follow Mr. M. through 
ail thefe various points, on which he writes with great ability, 
One extract, however, we muft make, for the purpofe of fhew- 
“Sng that the author does not argue for an immediate abolition of 
callings ancillary to luxury; which, he is aware, would be a 
‘meafure of cruelty and injuftice in the prefent ftate of things : 


‘ There is no doubt, but that a fudden alteration of manners from 
fuxury to frugality, would deprive many of their ufual means of fub- 
fiftence. Servants who have learnt no trade at all, would not know 
how to earn their bread. If habits of chaftity and fobriety were to be 
at once generally adopted, whores and bawds muft ftarve, tavern- 
keepers and waiters would be ruined. A lefs vicious, but an equally 

- ulelefs race of beings, hair-dreffers, milliners, &c. would fuffer by a 
fudden change. There are alfo induftrious and frugal labourers and 
manufacturers who live by fupplying materials of luxury to the rich; 
“but luxury, in fact, gives rife to the evil which it is required to re- 
medy, and that defcription of people who are fupported by it, would, 
if frugal manners had prevailed, have been educated in fome ufeful 
trade, carried on by thofe funds that are now abforbed by extravagance. 

« All fudden and violent alterations are pernicious, but they can be 
effected only by fumptuary laws, enforced by a defpotic government. 
The legiflators:and rulers of a free people cannot exert fuch a power: 
it behoves them, however, to diftinguifh a real and permanent good, 
from an evil which it may be neceffary to tolerate for a time, but 
which fhould be removed as foon as poflible; as we endeavour to 
wean ourfelves when in health, from indulgences requifite or allow- 
able in a ftate of ficknefs or convalefcence.’ 

Chapter VI. contains a differtation on the law of Primoge- 
niture ; which Mr. M. feems to confider as unjuft, but which 
he would not venture to abolifh, becaufe he thinks the abolition 
‘would be attended with fome collateral injurious circumftances, 
more than counterbalancing the good that might be expected 
from it. An equal right of inheritance would tend, in his opi- | 
nion, to fupport that natural nobleffe, ‘ without which all legal 
inftitutions would foon be abolifhed or become nugatory ; 

‘ more members of opulent families would marry, and fewer fa- 
milies would become extinct.” Viewing, then, the other fide 
of the queftion, he fays— 

* Yet it may be doubted whether the abolition of primogeniture 
would not produce evils more than tantamount to any good that 
might proceed from it; for it would inevitably drive. all the upper 
oenks om a country life. ‘The opulent will, of courfe, feek to enjoy 
their own wealth; but as the largeft eftate can, if divided, give only 


a competence to the number of children 2 man afually yeasty 
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would, if of common fenfe and integrity, refide in a town; and he 
would have recourfe to tradefmen for the various luxuries he wifhed 
for, rather than attempt to form an eftablifhment in the country, in 
which he might, indeed, raife thofe luxuries, but which not one of his 


children could afford to maintain. 
« A country town can fcarcely be rendered an eligible abode for a 


well-educated man of the upper ranks. In a free country like Eng- 
Jand, they would, from many obvious caufes, refort to the capital, 
already too large, and a ftill more pernicious accumulation of property 
would be the confequence. Wealth would concentrate in one place, 
though in many hands, inftead of pervading the whole territory, while 
poffeffed only by afew. This fyitem of manners would plunge the 
peafantry into the loweft ftate of ignorance and barbarity, and, as 
among the Romans, urbanity and civilization, rufticity and brutality 
would become fynonymous terms.’ 

He then proceeds to fhew that the accumulation of landed 
property might arrive at a moft pernicious excefs, without the 
operation of the law of primogeniture. £ To abolifh this law, 
(fays he,) would not therefore enfure the removal of the evil, 
while the moft preponderating genius could not pretend to 
forefee the probable confequences of a fudden and violent abro- 
gation of a cuftom that has grown with our growth, and 
ftrengthened with our ftrength, and actually pervades, like a 
vital principle, the whole fyftem of our jurifprudence, legifla- 
tion, and manners.’ 

In chapter VII. Mr. M. enters at large into the difcuffion of 
the much-agitated queftion, which ought moft to be encou- 
raged, ** great or fmall farms?” and on this fubject he difplays 
much knowlege and ability: but we cannot pretend to give a 
fummary of his different arguments, the matter branching out 
into a great variety of collateral confiderations, fuch as poor’s 


rates, new inclofures, &c. In the agitation of this important 


queftion, he has principally in his eye Mr. Arthur Young’s 
Syftem of Agriculture, which he in many inftances ftrongly 
condemns. 

Chapter VIII. (erroneoufly marked VII, ) treats of the Game 
laws. However they might have been originally introduced, 
Mr. M. is of opinion that in fome countries in Europe they are 
oppreflive, and perhaps abfurd in England: but he does not al- 
low, with modern reformers, * that every one fhould have a 
right to kill game wherever he can find it,’ 

‘ The man, (fays he,) who has no land, and confequently contri- 
butes nothing to their maintenance, is no more entitled to any ufe of 
them, than the inhabitant of one parith is to a right of commonage on 
the wafte lands of another; and he who choofes to refide in a town, 
and to keep his property in money, has no more a pretence to feize 
to his own. ufe a hare or a partridge, than a theep or a goofe, from 
him who has.chofen to veft his property in land. Inthe former, as in 


the latter cafe, he ought to tempt the owner to fell what is wanted. 
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—* Trisimpoffible to kill game withoat doing fome damage to the 
foil on which it 1s found. Careleffhefs or malice may lead a man to 
commit very ferious injuries in the purfuit; and landed property 
would fcarcely be worth having, if the owner was forced to allow 
every one the liberty of following game over his grounds ; for his own 
time, and that of his fervant, would be occupied in preventing da- 
mages, or proving them. 

© But it is urged—how unjuft is it, that the farmer, who alone con. 
tributes to the maintenance of thefe animals, fhould be forbid to enjoy 
the pleafure or the profit arifing from them? This argument is 
founded in error; for it is the landlord, and not the tenant, who in 
reality fupports them. The foil is the fole property of the former, 
and it is only by his exprefs confent, which he may modify and re- 
ftrict as he pleafes, that the latter lias any thing to do with it: both 
are free agents, making a bargain for mutual convenience and prot ; 
and the farmer is under no compolfion to rent the land, unlefs the 
conditions are fuch as he approves of. ‘The proper and equitable 
terms of a leafe are, that the landlord fhould have for his fhare of the 
crop, whatever nature adds to the profits of the ftock, and to the 
wages of the labour and {kill of the tenant, which fhould be equal, 
and no more than equal, to the ufual profits of flock and wages of 
labour employed in other branches of bufinefs. 

‘ The landlord often is at a great expence in building, draining, 
&c. to increafe the powers of nature, as to the produce which he 
choofes to divide with his tenant, and then requires a proportionably 
greater rent or fhare of the produce. But, in fome inftances, he is 
alfo at a confiderable expence to increafe thefe powers of nature as to 
a produce which he referves entirely to himfelt, and which, more or 
lefs, diminifhes that which is to be divided. Of this kind we may 
mention, as an example, all trees planted in hedge-rows, which, 
bath by their fhade, and by attracting the vegetable juice of the foil, 
injure the crop of corn or grafs. If a tenant, when he furveys his 
farm previous to his taking a leafe, finds fuch a number of trees in 
the hedges as will materially injure the corn and grafs, he will un- 
doubtedly infift on a diminution of rent; and if he obtains a propor- 
tionable one, he fuffers no lofs, either in the profits of his ftock or the 
wages of his labour. Thefe trees, if multiplied beyond a certain 
point, may not indemnify the landlord for this diminution of bis rent ; 
but that is his affair, not the tenant’s.’ 

After all, Mr. M. recommends a-material alteration in the 
whole fyftem of game laws, and thinks it would be better for the 
public that game fhould be made private property. 

From game the author proceeds to the confideration of the 
tithe laws. He pronounces the opinion to be ill-founded, 
which ftates tithes to be a heavy burthen on the farmer; 
whofe fituation would, according to him, be precifely the 
fame, whether a tenth, a fifth, or a twentieth of the produce of 
the land were levied for the fupport of the clergy. He con- 
tends that this tax falls folely on the landlord, who is obliged 

to let his Jand proportionably lower on account of the tithes.-- 
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“Fle, however, admits the tax to be impolitic, for this plain rea- 
* fon, that itis. continually varying one, on the produce of fkiil 
‘and labour, and on the uncertain bounty of nature; and confe~ 
quently that it is always g.4ing and vexatious. 

Chapter I. of Book Ii. opens with the important queftions, 
whether there ought to be allowed, in a ftate, a diftinétion of 
orders among its citizens; and which form of government is 
preferable, a monarchical or a republican. For his argu- 
ments on thefe topics we muft refer to the chapter itfelf, which 
contains much found fenfe and able reafoning, We fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with ftating that he is decidedly for the exiltence 
of a body of nobility; without which, he maintains, there 
‘would be an infinitely greater diftance than with it, between the 
rich and the poor; he infifls that population is increafed by an 
inftitution which contributes to render marriages more frequent 
in the higher clafles of fociety, becaufe, wherever birth, with- 
out any other recommendation, isa paflport into fociety, ce- 
libacy will be lefs frequent; that it checks the rage of appear~ 
ance, the vanity of fhew, and removes one great temptation to 
expence, the chief caufe of venality ; that it brings forwards to 
public life that defcription of men by whom the nation has the 
beft chance of being ferved; that it renders manners more 
amiable and fociable ; and finally, that almoft all the objeQions, 
which are urged againft the inftitution of nobility, may be 
equally if not more juftly urged againft wealth , the abolition of 
which would convulfe and deftroy fociety. 

The difcuffion of this fubjeét, together with that of the form 
of government, is carried on through the firft five chapters of 
the fecond book, and branches out into a very long, intereft- 
ing, and ingenious differtation refpeCting a fanding army ; for 

which Mr. M. isa ftrenuous advocate. He does not argue for 
a ftanding army as a mere machine of government, calculated 
to enable the crown to enforce meafures dangerous to or in- 
compatible with a free conftitution,—but, for a ftanding army 
modelled on principles that would make it a guardian and firm 
fupport of the conftitutional liberty of the fubje&t; a body fo 
organized and officered as that, though the crown might at all 
times look for its co-operation in all conftitutional purfuits, it 
would be the laft part of the community from which the go- 
vernment would dare to afk for or expect affiftance, when the 
fervice in which it was to be employed would be attended with 
injury or even danger to the liberty of the country. 

Mr. Michell fuggefts feveral improvements refpecting the age 
at which gentlemen fhould be allowed to fit in Parliament. At 
21 be thinks a man cannot be properly qualified for the import- 
ant duties of a Jegiflator ; and therefore he is of opinion that he 
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ought not to be eligible by law for a feat in the legiflature, be. 
fore he has attained the age of 30 years. 


In Chapter VI. Mr. 
tors; and, inftead of extending the right of fuffrage to every 
male of the age of 21, he contends moft ftrenuoufly fer with. 
, holding it from all thofe who poflefs no fixed property, but who 
are altogether dependent for their fubfiftence on the wages of 
‘their daily labour; and he maintains that, without this re- 
firiGtion, it is impofiible that the conftitution fhould be fecure, 

Mr. M. would disfranchife only the populace, and would 
_communicate the right of voting to al] above that clafs, with 

the double view of preventing an ariftocratic tyranny, and 
{preading as widely as poffible an intereft in the public welfare. 
© To mark the line of difcrimination is the bufinefs, (fays he,) 
_ of a Jegiflator occupied in framing a particular conftitution, and 
_muft be adapted to the manners of each particular people. It 
belongs to him alfo to afcertain what are the offices which may 
_be rendered elective, and to what, in a monarchy the prince, 
in a republic the fenate, fhould nominate.’ 

The queftion of fuffrage naturally leads to that of reprefenta- 

tion. ‘The author gives an hiftorical account of the manner in 
which it was introduced into our conftitution, and then obe 

ferves that the idea of it became at laft fo cherifhed by the peo- 
_ple, that reprefentation was with them a fynonimous term for 
liberty ; fo that thofe who were not reprefented were confidered 
as not free. Mr. M. infifts that this opinion is founded in er- 
_Yor ; or that it muft be admitted that women, minors, and fo- 
_ yeigners, refiding among us, are flaves; for they are not repre- 
fented by any one deputed by them to appear and aét for them. 

He concludes the chapter with fome very handfome compli- 
sents to the Britifh Houfe of Commons ; from which, he 
fays,, conftituted as it always has been, the nation has derived 
great happinefs, wealth, and glory. 

The Vilth chapter treats of a monarchical and a republican 
form of government, and gives to the former a decided pre- 
_ ference. | 

In Chapter VIII. he treats of the nature and extent of power 
_that ought to be trufted te the king. He remarks that, if a 
fovereign does not poffefs fufficient legal power to enforce a 
vigorous and effective government, he muft obtain it through 
influence, or anarchy will enfue. | 

« A fenate (he thinks,) ought not, in a monarchy, to poffefs 
_ more than a retrofpedtive cenforial jurifdi€tion over the executive 
power and its agents, in all that regards foreign affairs. This de 
"partment of government is, indeed, vefted in the crown by the letter 


of our coniftituticn ; virtually and praétically it is exercifed by oe 
oufe 
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houfe of commons; which, being pofleffed of the power of the purfe, 
both for ordinary and extraordinary fupplies, neceffarily draws to it- 
felf the fupreme direGtion of the whole adminiftration, executive as 
well as legiflative. The tak of the crown is rendered more difficult, 
yet no evil is prevented ; for by the help of the majority, obtained 
through influence, what the minifter propofes is {ure to be adopted. 
The executive power is in reality vefted, not in the king by virtue of 
his prerogative, but in the king who, through the medium of his 
minifter, is the leader of a popular affembly; and the previous de- 
bates which both fides cherifh, the one to enhance the value of their 
fupport, the other to depreciate the minilter in the opinion of the 
public, only ferve to give foreign {tates a great advantage in all nego-~ 
ciations, and, by rendering meafures unpopular, to weaken the ex~ 
ertions of the nation.’— 

‘ Itappears, therefore, that practically our parliament is not come 
petent to reftrain the executive power, without difordering the regular 
tenor of adminiftration. It can only ftop the whole machine of 
vernment, and refer the decifion of a difputed point to the nation at 
large: for it is certain, that a new parliament, chofen at fuch a crifis, 
muft adopt the fentiments of the public. ‘This is what republicans, 
and many friends to a limited monarchy, maintain to be beneficial ; 
and a minifter of our own times has profeffed, that he confiders it as 
his duty to fubmit his opinions to the inclinations of the public. Such 
a principle of conduct is certainly calculated to keep a man in place ; 
but it is as certainly repugnant to the {pirit of monarchy, for it places 
the fovereignty before which he bows, in the people; and we may 
doubt whether a nation can poffibly thrive under his adminiftration, 
Beyond difpute, this principle militates as much againft a govern. 
ment by reprefentation or delegation, as it does againft a monarchy : 
it annihilates the boafted fuperiority that the former poffeffes over one 
in which the people act and decide in perfon: it fignifies nothing how 
their will is declared, if it be their will which rules. In vain fhall we 
rely on the wifdom and integrity of the chofen few, fuperior to the 
paflions and errors of the multitude; they muft act contrary to their 
judgments, or refign their pofts to thofe who pretend to adopt the 
popular opinion.’ 


That the crown might be put in a fituation to fupport itfelf 
without being under the neceflity of having recourfe to influ- 
ence, Mr. M. fketches in the following words an outline.of 
the additional power that ought to be given to it: 


« A king fhould at his acceffion to the throne receive for life a ree 
venue fuflicient to carry on the bufinefs of government, and to maintain 
whatever military force may be deemed neceffary for the defence of 
the empire and its dependencies. He would not then be forced to 
acquire, through influence, a fupreme dominion over his parliament, 
in order to maintain his political exiftence. Either party might then 
oppofe the other without proceeding to extremities; the decifion of a 
difputed point might be deferred until time had cooled their agitated 
minds; and the vigilance which would neceffarily be exerted in fuch-2e 
fitwation, a kind of armed truce, would effectually fcreen the conftitu- 
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‘gon from any infidious attacks in the interim. A king fhould alfo ba 


entrufted with the fole nomination of all officers, civil or military, 
Witheut this prerogative he cannot maintain his authority over them, 
nor exercife the functions of his ftation. If he is reftriéted in his 
choice to men of proportionate qualifications as to age, birth, and 
property ; if the falaries annexed to thefe offices are regulated on the 


. principle of a compenfation for loffes and extraordinary exvences ; we 


need not fear that he can ever acquire a dangerous influence over 


‘them. They would ftill be refponfible to the fenate for any illegal 


a‘ts, and their dependance on the crown would virtually be diminifhed. 
The favour of a monarch, whether it proceeds from caprice or de- 
fign, is leaft reftrained, when the greater number of thofe who en- 
deavour to obtain it are devoid of perfonal confequence. An equality 
of pretenfions would produce more juftice in the diftribution of pre- 
ferments. Sinecure places would then be abolifhed ; for the king 
would prefer a clear revenue, which would increafe his confequence 
with other nations ; and the various attive officers of itate, while they 
looked up to him as their fovereign, and obeyed him as their chief, 


‘ would feel that they conferred favours almoft as great as they received. 


* No diftinétion fhould be made between that part of the revenue 
which is peculiarly devoted to the maintenance of the dignity of the 
crown, and that which is applied to the public fervice. Jf former! 
there were any doubts on the fubject, the alacrity with which the plan 
of a ** civil lift’? was adopted by the French, and the confequences of 
it, would remove them. It is certain, that the leading men who 
planned their regal conftitution, ated only in compliance with the 
prejudices of the people, not yet ripe for a complete revolution; they 
clearly faw that nothing could be more likely to produce fentiments of 
ill-will and contempt towards the king, while it would probably feduce 
him into a line of conduét calculated to aggravate thefe fentiments. 

« A civil lift is but a decent expreffion for what Paine and other 
avowed republicans call by its true name, a fzlary*, A prince who 
is forced to fee that his own interefts and profperity are unconneéted 
with the interefts and profperity of the nation, will fcarcely poffefs 
thofe patriotic fentiments of attachment, without which he muft be a 
bad one; the people muft feel fome degree of contempt for him whom 
they thus hire; and the nation incurs the ferious inconvenience of de- 
voting a confiderable part of its revenue, in a proportion that the 
flutuation of events may render very improper. It is idle to expect 
a king will voluntarily relinquifh any part of his private income ; 
nay, he dares not, for the prefervation of his dignity depends proba- 
bly cn the influence he may acquire through this income; and no 
fenate, unlefs predetermined to change the form of government, 





« * Paine has faid, that no office, including the crown, can deferve 
a higher falary than 10,0001. per annum. He thus betrays the bajie- 
nefs of his own views, and his ignorance of the firft principles of le- 
giflative policy. ‘The man who could think himfelf fufficiently re- 
warded for the duties of a king, by any falary whatever, would not be 
worth ten-pence; and the nation which can think of hiring a king, 
will as feldom find, as deferve, a good one.’ 


would 
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would enforce fuch a meafure ; people who are accuftomed to increafe 


or diminifh as they pleafe the falary of their king, muft lofe all refpe& 
for him, and confider him as really their fervant*.’ 


In Chapter 1X. he inveftigates the origin, progrefs, and de- 
cay of abfolute power in France ; and this difcuffion leads 
him to fearch for the foundation of Britifh freedom, and the 
caufes of the real danger.that threatens our conftitution. 

He concludes this chapter with the following obfervations 
and advice: 

« Freedom is never in fo great danger as when the corrupt licen- 
tioufnefs of the people renders it neceffary to ftrengthen the hands of 
government; and if corruption is fuffered to go on, until the revole- 
tion is effected by any other means than the deliberate confent of the 
conftituted authorities of the ftate, freedom muft be annihilated. But 
if we boldly meet the evil that purfues and mutt overtake us, and vo- 
luntarily grant that which will fooa be feized either by the crown or 
the populace, we may regulate the terms and afcertain the extent of 
our gift; and while we ftrengthen the prerogative of the king, we 
may reftore to their purity thofe branches of government which are 
intended to reftrain his power; and, what is of full greater import- 
ance, we may, by inftitutions that accord with the inclinations and 
prejudices of the age, give a more beneficial {cope to thofe paffions 
inherent in mankind, ‘* the defire of diftinétion, and the neceflity of 
eccupation,’’? which at prefent lead to profufion and venality ; and we 
may check that corruption of morals, which is fatal to liberty under 
every kind of conftitution or form of government.’ 

In the beginning of the Xth and laft chapter our author is 
impartial enough to acknowlege that, though the Britifh Con-. 
ftitution be in its nature calculated to preferve the fabric of. 
liberty in this country, it does not follow that any other ftate 
would to a certainty act wifely in adopting tt. * The blefling 
of freedom, (he fays,) depends chiefly on the manners of a 
people ; its exiftence therefore is compatible with almeft every 
form of government; and perhaps it will be found that every 
community, far advanced in civilization, or long eftablifhed, 
contains within itfelf fuch remnants of paft, or fuch feeds of 
future freedom, in cuftoms and prejudices, which have crept 
in by degrees, that an enlightened patriotic legiflator will al- 
ways adopt the maxim of Tacitus—the /ecret of fitting up a new 
flate confifis in retaining the image of the old.’ Obferving, next, 
that the Britifh Parliament is the only fenate that ever was able 
to reftrain the power of kings, without annihilating monarchy, 
and to effect this reftraint without tumult or violence, be fays, 





« * Thefe evils are mitigated in England by the fentiments tranf- 
mitted to us from our anceitors. For much of our prefent happinefs, 
we have no rea‘oa io thank the fyftem of government eftablifhed by 


the revolution ; we as yet have continued te profper in fpite of it.’ 
Sic 
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“it is worth while to difcover, if poffible, what in reality are 
thofe peculiarities in its conftruction, to which we ought to 
afcribe its peculiar excellencies.” This inveftigation forms the: 
principal fubject of the Xth chapter, which touches on too great 
a variety of objects to be particularized by us. Some remarks, 
however, made by Mr. M. we cannot refrain from inferting: 
here, as containing new ideas on fubjects already fo trite, that’ 
it might have been thought that nothing new could be faid on 
them. 

It has been a favourite meafure with reformers to counter- 
a& the venality of rotten boroughs, either by admitting the ine 
habitants of the neighbouring hundreds to a right of voting 
equally with the burgefles, or perfons holding by burgage te~ 
nure, or by entirely disfranchifing thofe boroughs, and grant- 
ing to populous towns the right, not now enjoyed by them, of 
fending members to parliament. Neither of thefe remedies 
would, in his opinton, remove the evil ; for the venality, taking 
its rife from the corrupt manners of the people, cannot be re- 
medied by a transfer of the franchife from one fet of ele€tors to 
another, ‘ as both would moft certainly a& in the fame man- 
ner.” The expences attending elections, he fays, are fuch, 
that gentlemen of moderate landed property are almoft excluded 
from the Houfe of Commons ; and fuch land-owners as do take 
feats in it are poflefled of eftates fo very large, as to be can- 
didates for a peerage, and therefore are more open to corrup- 
tion than men of moderate incomes. The number of mer- 
chants admitted into the Houfe of Commons he alfo confiders 
as highly dangerous to the conftitution ; afluming it as a 
maxim that they attend more to their private intereft than 
to the public weal. He alfo objects, in the following terms, 
to the admiffion of a great number of lawyers into the 
Houfe : 

¢ Lawyers muft be bad legiflators, unlefs to profeffional tkill they 
join a mafs of general knowledge. This cannot be expected in men 
whofe time, from their youth upwards, has been totally abforbed in 
the ftudies.and practice of their profeffion, and this muft be the cafe 
with all eminent lawyers, who alone can afford a feat in parliament. 
But if we alfo confider, that of late years the higheft honours, and the 
moft luctative offices of ftate, are prizes which every lawyer, who can 
join parliamentary confequence to profeffional eminence, is fure to ob- 
tain ; we cannot be furprizedif lawyers have, in general, proved them- 
felves the moft zealous partifans of faction, the moft fubfervient tools 
of government.’ ' 

The conftitution is alfo in danger, he fays, from the ad- 
miffion of toomany military men ; fince fuch members, in his 
opinion, for the moft part confider their feat in Parliament as 


a ftep fubfervient to, perhaps neceflary for, their profeffional 
advancement, 
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advancement, and therefore betray their duties as fenators. He 
then adds the following obfervation : 


«If, in addition to this change in the character of the members, we 
alfo take into confideration the great increafe of power that the fenate 
has neceffarily arrogated to itfelf, fince the crown was rendered en- 
tirely dependent on its good will; when we recollect that exceflive 
fower corrupts the beft difpofitions; that the actual exercife of what 
the houfe of commons poffefs, is incompatible with a monatchical 

overnment; and’that this defect in the conftitution can be palliated 
only by the general venality of individuals ; we need not be at a lofs 
to account for the degeneracy of parliament *,’ 

Hence it is evident that our author is an advocate for re- 
form, but on principles very different from thofé on which re- 
form has hitherto been defended: he would firft reform the 
manners of the electors, as the beft means of fecuring political 
integrity in the eleéted: he would then introduce a greater 
portion of the landed intereft into Parliament, and confiderably 
leflen the number of profeffional men and merchants whe 
fhould be admitted to fit in it ; and he would extend the power 
of the Crown, at the fame time that he would diminifh that of 
the Houfe of Commons, by making the prince lefs dependent 
on it :—but it is not the Lower Houfe alone, according to Mr, 
M., that calls for reform ; the Houfe of Lords, in his opinidn, 
ftands in as much need of it. 


¢ A moment’s reflection (fayshe) will ferve to cqnvince us, that the 
political power vefted in the lords, enables them to perform but a {mall 
part of what is required of them; and unlefs this power, their titles of 
Ronour, and their infignia of rank, are united to great perfonal authe- 
rity, derived from ample hereditary poffeflions, and to the refpe& 
which is always paid to honourable birth, their power would be nu- 
gatory, their ixfgnia ridiculous. Luxury, that bane to national 
profperity, by caufing the extinétion of old families, incurably vi- 
tiates, to a certain degree, the conftitution of the houfe of lords. A 
new-created peer will never be refpected as much as one who derives, 
his honours from a long line of anceftors. This evil would not, how- 
ever, be very confiderable, if the vacancies were fupplied as they 
ought to be; but of late years, inftead of fele&ing thofe commoners 
who are moft diftinguifhed by their family and fortune, peerages have 
been lavithed on profeffional men, often of the moft obfcure birth, 
and who fometimes have not even attained an independence, but are 





¢ * Thofe who are advocates for the prefent fyftem of government, 
yet allow that it is fupported by influence, feem not aware that their 
arguments lead to anabfurdity. The power of influencing a prepon- 
derating part of the people vefted in the crown, is nugatory, unlefs 
there is alfo a difpofition inthe people to be influenced. Such a dif- 
pofition implies a proportional annihilation of political integrity. 
i where political integrity is in general extinét, the nation mu 

ecline,’ 


compelled 
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compelled ftill to follow their profeffions, or truft to places and peris 
fions for a maintenance. This practice partly arifes from the indd¢- * 
Jence and effeminate frivolity of thofe who are born to opulence, an@ ! 
who defert the fervice of the public, or at leaft confider it as fubordx 
nate to their pleafures and amufements ; they therefore not only have’. 
no claims to any recompence from government, but, from the degre. 
dation of their perfonal character, are of little importance in the eye ; 
of the minifter. It proceeds, however, fill more from the neceflity , 
the minifter lies under, of attaching to himfelf as many men of profef- , 
fional eminence as poflible, who, knowing their own importance, make 
their own terms ; and alfo of fecuring a devoted majority in the upper 
as well as in the lower houfe. | 

«It-behoves all parties.at prefent to recalle& themfelyes. Power, 
fach, as is veited in an Ennglifh peer, can fafely be entrufted orly to, 
one who is altogether independent of the {miles of the prince, or the. 
minifter, as to his fortune ; and if the houfe of lords is, as it always’ 
has been efteemed, the firmefl fupport to royalty, and a neceffary 
refuge to the conftitution againft the ficklenefs and violence of the 
people, it is the inzereft both of the people and of the crown to unite, 
as formerly, political power and honorary fplendour to hereditary 
opulence and perfonal authority. Whatever may be his abilities and, 
merits, however fplendid his fervices, a new man, (novus homo, } 
particularly if he has his fortune to make, is not competent to fulhl 
all that is required of a peer.’ olbe : 


f/f. 
Then, criticifing the famous paflage ib heeen ht Peohdyy 


«¢ Princes and SER’ may flourifh or may fade, : 
A breath ik make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peafantry, a country’s pride, 
When once deftroy’d, can never be fupplied ;”’ 


he fays—T he fentiment is falfe, for itwould be ftill more difficult. 
to re-eftablifh a peerage than a peafantry ; and he is certainly: , 
right, ‘if it be true that hereditary nobles are ufeful inafmuchas 
they are venerated by the public, and that antiquity of defcent 
is one of the caufes, if not the principal one, of the veneration 
in which they are held by the people. He then proceeds to 
fhew that, notwith{tanding the many additions made to the lift 
of peers, the power of the ariftocracy is rather on the wane,, 
and that the influence of the democracy has long been gaining, 
ground in our conftitution. He infifts that the monarchy, de- 
prived as it is of the legal power neceflary to its defence, can- 
not maintain itfelf without influence: but at the fame time he: 
admits that a government of influence is baneful in its nature; 
and that the refources of no ftate whatever can for a continue, 
ance fupport it: he is therefore an advocate for a reform, 
though, as we have already faid, on principles different from. 
any yet recommended to the public. , . 
‘ Unlefs (fays he) a radical amelioration of legiflative policy takes. 
place, anarchy will triumph, or defpotifm wil croth every. oe 
erty’ 
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liberty. This horrid alternative can be prevented only by a¢tive and 
frenuous exertions of the advocates for order and rational freedom. 
Whoever values his property and his honours, mutt owe their preferv- 
ation to himfelf : he can no longer enjoy them in indolence under the 
protection of laws, or a conftitution, for which the contending parties 
feel no reverence, which the one endeavours to deftroy, and the othe? 
to abufe.’ 


A great blefling attending our govetnment, he obferves, is, 
that we need not diforganize in oider to regenerate ; and that 
a complete reformation may be obtained by adhering to the {pi- 
rit, without departing from the forms, of our prefent conftitu- 
tion :—but, in order to proceed with effect, he thinks the legif- 
Jature ought to begin in time. To thofe who have property, 
and to thofe who have hitherto poffeffed a kind of monopoly of 
places, he gives very wholefome advice in the following words: 


¢ The rich would do well to imitate the fabled policy of the beaver, 
who is faid to bite off the part for which the hunters purfue him, and 
fubmits to be maimed in order to fave his life. The upper ranks can- 
not long retain an exclufive right to the lucrative offices of the tate. 
The greedy multitude will at firft infift on having a thare; they will 
then take the whole, and the private poffeffions of the sich will foon 
follow. Before it is too late, all falaries and profits arifing from of- 
fices of @aze fhould be infinitely reduced, and neither the populace nor 
their leaders will then be very keen in the purfuit of barren honour 
and unprofitable labour.’ 


After the Jaft Chapter, are given 101 pages of notes, illuf- 
trating various propofitions laid down in the body of the work ; 
to which is fubjoined an Appendix of 31 pages, containing 
many very judicious obfervations on agriculture, inclofures, &c. 

Such is the outline of a work, which, we are convinced, 
cannot be read without beneht by any clafs or defcription of 
thinking men. It contains undoubtedly much that will be 
condemned, or at leaft difputed, by many, on the fubjects 
of the army, militia, religion, garrifons, royal prerogative, 
commerce, and reform: but the parts which may be con- 
demned by fome will be infinitely overbalanced by thofe that 


muft be praifed by all. Sh 

















Art. V. Report of the Committee of the Board of Agriculture, ap- 
pointed to extract Informa:ion from the County Reports, and other 
Authorities, concerning the Culture and Ule of Potatoes. 4to, 
pp-177- 58 fewed. Nicol. - 1795. 

ESIDES extraGts from the County Reports of the Board, 
and from other authorities, printed and in manufcript, this 

Report contains upwards of twenty communications; many 

of them from valuable correfpondents ; and thefe commu- 

nications fill more than one half of the volume, 
Rev. Dec, 1796. Ee The 
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The arrangement of the body of the work is judicious, 
though not new: but the reader’s attention is diftra&ted, in 
examining the digefted extracts, by the want of confiftency, 
and by the direct contradictions which continually occur, 
Many of the remarks, alfo, are fo light and frivolous, that a 
mind converfant in the fubject palls with the detail. 

As a fpecimen of this laborious publication, we print the 
firft chapter : 


‘Or rHe SorT or Poraroe. 


© Authorities extracted from the County Reports. 


¢ In Lancafhire, the Ox Nobie and Clutter forts are planted for 
cattle. ‘The Old Winter Red is peculiarly good in the {pring, when 
other kinds have loit their flavour; and it has never been known to 
curl®. 

* In the North Riding of York, Ox Noble, Champion, and Suri- 
nam, are cultivated ; but chiefly the Kidney ». 

* In the Ifle of Man, the forts moft in ufe are, the Kidney : good, 
but not prolific, nor keep well—the White and Apple forts, better 
than moft for the firft part of the feafon—the Pink Eyes and Copper- 
plates: hardy, flrong, and admit of coarfe management—the Blacks, 
a late fort, keep well till Auguft ¢. 

« In Mid Lothian, feed is fometimes raifed from the apple: re. 
quires two years; the firlt only as large as nuts: many forts from the 
fame apple: more prolific. The Kidney potatoes the beit; large 
produce on very rich foils; but will hardly grow on poor land. Cur! 
avoided by changing feed from other counties 4, 

‘ In Weft Lothian the purple ftreaked kind affords the largeft pro- 
duce. Raifing them from the ftem is the moft eafy and certain way 
to come at the fame fpecies. The Stem potatoes are fome feafons 
found in plenty upon the joints of the ftalk ; are in perfection after 
the fecond year’s planting : raifing from feed more tedious, the kinds 
numerous and uncertain. ‘The white Surinam preferred to the red, 
which is apt to hove cattle ®. 

‘ In Eait Lothian, the Blackamoors and Killamancas are at prefent 
the moit productivef. Renewing the feed by raifing it from the apple, 
has always proved unfuccefsful 8. 

« In Eaft Lothian, the Surinam potatoe yields 30 per cent. more 
than any other kind ®. 

¢ In Selkirkfhire, the Kidney and Round White are efteemed the 
beft, being dry or mealy ; and yield the greateft produce‘. 

¢ In Roxburghfhire, found good to change feed from a wet cold 
foil to a fharp one; and from this county to Edinburgh, where the 
fol is ftiffer and wetter*, 


—_— ? 





@ Lancafter, p. 30. > North Riding, p. 43. 
© Ifle of Man, p. 35. ¢ M. Lothian, p. 68. 

+ W. Lothian, p. 26. f Kaft Lothian, p, 80. 
¢ Eaft Lothian, p, 81. h Ibid. p. 82. 
‘Selkirk, 30, = P. 33. 
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¢ In Ayrhhire, the Round Red and the Round White, of a dry 
ature; are preferred, both for tafte and produce !. 


© Other Authorities on the fame Subje&, from Manufcript Obfervations 
tranfmitted to the Board, or various Agricultural Publications. 


¢ At Ilford, in 1784, the Red Nofe Kidney laid afide, becaufe fure 
to be curled. The Champion, generally preferred, does not curl™. 

« Mr. Turner, in Suffolk, part of a field Red Nofed Kidney, and 
part Aylefbuty White ; the former all curled ; the latter healthy °. 

¢ Mr. Lord, in Suffolk, White and Red Kidney : the former, every 
plant curled ; the Jatter, not one. Alfo Red Nofed Kidney and Phea- 
fant Eye; the former all curled, the latter not one”. 

« Mr, Bucke, of Suffolk, planted the Dutch upright fpecies and 
the Pink Nofe. The latter curled; the former did not ?. 

‘ Mr. Pitt, of Staffordfhire, (1.) Champions early; neVer curl ; 
but not a great produce. (2.) Aylefbury Whites; large, and great 
produce. (3-) Ox Noble; great crop, very large, but apt to be 
hollow: fell readily. Surinam greateft produ& of all: good for 
cattle 4. 

« Mr. Billingfley, of Somerfethhire, Surinam, Ox Noble, and Horfe 
Legs, not fo nutritious as others forts *. 

« Mr. Woolward, in Suffolk, thinks the Goldfinder, which is yellow 
within, the beft fort *. 

« Mr. Young compared the Clufter, Red Rofed Kidney, and 
Golden Tags. Produce per acre under the fame management in the 
drill method, 

Clufter 360 bufhels 
Kidney 144 
Tags 207° 

¢ In Edinburghfhire, the Red Neb (fo called from {mall red {pots 
on the fmalleft end) the earlieft ; ready the laft week in July *. 

* Sir Thomas Beever compared the following forts: the four firft, 
in a garden border where a row of apple-trees had grown, and taken 
up a month before; the three laft, in garden-ground that had been 
cropped in the common manner. 

















We. of Seed.} Quantity of Land | Wet. of Prod.} Buthels 
Incomparable, a feed-| Ib. oz. planted. lb. oz. | peracre. 
ling - - 4 9 |6tenthsofarod| 13 0 692 
Dennes Hill, ditto 3 1 {8 ditto 16 10 668 
Bayley’s ditto - - | 3 & |6§ ditto 8 6 539 
Manley White - 4 12 |3 ditto 6 4 670 
Kentith Seedling + | 2 10 {4 ditto 16 11 | 1342 
Champion : -1 3 6 {5 ditto in 1 708 
Ox Noble® = - 3.11 I4 ditto {4 0 | 1140 
! Ayrfhire, 26. m Annals, vol. 2. p. 98. 
» Annals, vol.2. p.150. © Ibid. v.1. p. 133. 
P Vol. v. p. 251. @ Ibid. v. 7. p. 40. 
s Vol. 21. p. 4. * Vol. 23. p. 31. 


t Society of Arts Tranfactions, vol. 3. p. 34. 
% Wight, v. 4. p. 446, ™ Bath Society, vol. 4. p. 304. 
Ee2 « Mr. 
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* Mr. Whyn Baker, in Ireland, compared various forts as under: 


Ib. oz. 
Commonwife produced 21 6 
Apple - - - 20 2 
Red French - - 15 12 
Munfter White : 16 o 
Crones - - 16 6 


Spanifh - - - 15 10% 
: And repeating the experiment the year following, the refult was, 


Sort, Barrels per acre. 
Black ° 1i1 
Quakerwife 108 
Red French 88 
White ditto 85 
Commonwile 103 
Apple - 76 
Englith White 83 
White Munfter ” 
Spanifh - 70 
Crones ° 60 


« The kinds of potatoe, fays Mr. Haflal of Narbeth, which I have 
found moft ufeful for family confumption, are the Apple and the 
White Kidney ; cultivated with great fuccefs in the counties of Wex- 
ford and Wicklow, in Ireland. Thefe forts produce great returns, 
are firm and mealy, pleafant to the palate, and do not acquire that 
difagreeable tafte at the approach of {ummer, to which many forts are 
liable 2. 

« Mr. Townly, of Belfield, names the Early Red and White, Dwarfs. 
The flat White Kidney, by fome called the True Spanith, for fammer 
ufe; alfo, for winter ufe, the White and Red Ruffet, the Golden Tag, 
the Irifh Dun, and the Smooth Winter White. For black earth the 
Trith Blue, and the Old Englifh Ked, which are hardy, with ftrong coats. 
The White Laneafhire grows very large, and yields plentifully * 

‘ The Royal, or Cumberland arly, is of a large fize, very prolific, 
of an excellent flavour, and ripens early enough to admit of the ground 
being employed either in raifing another crop of the fame potatoes, 
or a crop of white peafe, turnips, cabbages, or green kail. Thefe 
circumftances render it a valuable acquifition; and there is little doubt, 
that in a fhort time it will go a great way to fupplant every other 
kind. What gives this potatoe a decided preference is, that it Is 
ready at a time when the price of grain and other neceflaries of life are 
at the higheft; that is, between the old and the new crop >. 








x Experiments reported to the Dublin Society 1771, p. 100. 
¥ Ibid. 1772, p. 105. 7 MS. Papers of the Board, 
4 Georgical Effays, vol. 4. p. 44. 

>» MS. by Mr. Wm, Somerville. 
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* Mr. Parkinfon, of Doncafter, compared feveral forts. 


The Black produced, per acre, 1000 pecks., 


The White - - 800 
Kidneys - - 500 
Champion - - 1000 
Ox Noble - - 1200° 


¢ The Black potatoe affords more ftarch than the White, and is of 
a greater {pecific gravity ¢. 


OBSERVATION. 


‘ Such are the authorities concerning the fort of potatoe which 
have oceurred, whether in the county reports, or in various other 
communications tranfmitted to the Board, or in thefe authors who ap- 
pear to have treated the fubjeét the more immediately, either from 
actual experiment, or the obfervations of pra¢tical men. Great dif- 
ficulties will neceffarily attend the enquiry from the uncertainty of 
what the forts are which pafs with different perfons under the fame 
denomination; but there does not appear in the prefent ftate of our 
knowledge of this root, any means of removing this obfcurity. In 
future, however, it will be highly deferving the attention of praétical 
men to defcribe particularly the forts of their potatoes, relative to root, 
branch, leaf, bloffom, or any other circumi{tance that fhall promife 
a more accurate difcrimination. And another object deferving of at- 
tention is an experimental enquiry, which does not feem hitherto to 
have been made, How far any forts of this root may be more pecu- 
liarly adapted to certain foils than other forts®? It is not the purpofe 
of the Board to give any opinion on this fubje&t; they with only to 
report faéts ; and where thefe appear to be infufficient, to endeavour 
to excite the attention of thofe practical men whofe fituation enables 
them to try the neceffary experiments. It may probably be obferved, 
that fome of the contradictions that will be found in certain authorities, 
may, from this circumftance, be more apparent than real,’ 


Among the communications, is a valuable paper by Dr. Pear- 
fon, comprizing * Experiments and Obfervations on the con- 
ftituent Parts of the Potatoe Root;’ and we have only to 
regret that it is too long for our infertion. We will, how- 
ever, extract fo much of it as will convey to our readers the 
kinds and proportions of the different fubftances con:ained in 
this ufeful root : 





¢ MS. Papers of the Board. 








4 Mr. A. H. Hemphill, MS. Papers of the Board. 

© It is ftated by Mr. M‘Calloch, minifter of Bothwell, in Clydef- 
dale, that a black or blackifh red potatoe they have lately got in that 
part of Scotland, ftands a clayey foil, better than any other ; and in 
the {pring becomes dry and mealy.—MS, Papers of the Board. 
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‘ 1. It appears from the above experiments ([.—ViI.) That 109 
parts of potatoe-root, deprived of its fkin or bran, confift of * 


1. Water, - - 68 to 72 
2. Meal, = - 32 to 28 





* 2. The meal confifts of three different fubftances ; 
‘1. Starch or fecula, - 87 to 15 
z. Leafy or fibrous matter, gto 8 
3- Extract or foluble mucilage, 6 to 5 
32 ©6028 


~~ 








* The_potatoe-root contains alfo pot-afh, or vegetable alkali (Ex. 
periment X.), By eilimation, there were ten grains of it in its mild 
itate from 1000 grains of the root; but as of thefe ten grains not 
Jefs than two and a half were carbonic acid, or fixed air, produced 
during burning, we cannot reckon the quantity of this alkali more 
than feven grains and a half in 1000 of the root; that is, three- 
fourths of a grain per cent. 

‘ 4. The afhes of 1000 grains of potatoe-root afforded aifo feven 
grains and a half, or three-fourths of a grain percent. of fubitances 
not examined (Experiment X.); but which are very probably the fame 
fubfiances afforded by the afhes of vegetable matters in general ; 
namely, oxide, or calx of iron, and of manganefe, phofphoric acid 
united to lime, magnefia, and muriate of foda, or common falt. 

‘ 5. The fubftances found in the afhes of 1c0o grains of the po- 
tatoe-root amounting to fifteen grains (Experiment X.) do not, we 
have good reafon to believe, enter into the compoiition, or are eflen- 
tial conftituent parts of the root, but are merely extraneous matters, 
introduced into the plant along with water, air, and other aliment, or 
are fecreted by the powers of the vegetable ceconomy. 

‘ 6. There is alfo in the root under examination, volatile effential 
oil, or /piritus refor, to which is owing its {mell and the little tafte it 
poffeffes. The proportion of volatile oil is too {mall even to be efti- 
mated ; and mott of its feems to fly off with the water during diltilla- 
tion or evaporation. ‘The greateit part, or the whole of this oil, may 
be wafhed out along with the extra¢t, or foluble mucilage, 2s appears 
from Experiment VII. 

« 7. There is in the juice or water of the potatoe-roct an acid 
(Experiment \X.) which difappears upon burning the root to athes 
(Experiment X.); either becaufe it is decompounded by the fire or 
evaporated, or becaufe it enters into chemical union during the com- 
buftion. The acid is not difcoverable in the filtrated liquid from the 
bruifid root, becaufe the proportion of it is too fmall to be detected 
by any teft when diluted with water; as in Experiment VII.’ 


This volume is accompanied with feveral plates; moft of 


which are negligently defigned, and of little advantage to “¢ 
work. 
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work. ‘That which fhews the method of cutting the fets/ is x 

the only one which might not have been fpared. This plate, 

with the fubftance of the book before us; or rather fome plain, 

connected practical directions for the proper management 

of the potatoe, comprized, as they might well have been, 

in a twelve-penny pamphlet ; would have forwarded the views 

of the Board, by facil'tating and increafing the culture of this 

‘ufeful root, much more effectually than the expenfive work 

which they have publifhed — expenfive, we mean, to the Board. Mars.-)1- 








Art. VI. Edward.—Various Views of Haman Nature, taken from 
Life and Manners, chiefly in England. By the Author of Zeluco, 
8vo. 2 Vols. 16s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 


THe author of Zeluco, better known as the author of the 
Views of Society and Manners in France, Swiflerland, Italy, 
&c. is recognized by the public as a writer who is endowed 
with more than an ordinary infight into human nature, and 
who is capable of defcribing its intricacies with difcernment 
feafoned by pleafantry. ‘The fcenes, however, which he has 
hitherto exhibited, were chiefly copied from the manners of other 
countries: but the prefent work is of Britifh manufacture, and . 
almoft entirely confined to the illuftration of our domettic ufages 
and national cuftoms. 

Edward is a foundling, whom chance places under the pro- 
tection of Mrs. Barnet ; a woman who, without being recom- 
mended to the reader by beauty, accomplifhments, or fingularity 
of adventure, is rendered interefting by her good fenfe and 
benevolence. Under her maternal guidance, Edward early 
difplays an amiable and manly mind; which the author exhi- 
bits, not, as is the practice of too many novelifts, chiefly by 
defcription, but by placing him in action, and by making him 
fpeak and behave, in many trying fituations, fuitably to his 
character, By a natural feries of incidents, Edward is finally, 
though fomewhat abruptly, brought to the difcovery of his re- 
putable defcent and wealthy connections, His widowed mother 
is the guardian of a beautiful and accomplifhed heirefs, of 
whom he is enamoured ; and who, in his humbler fortune, had 
given him the preference to fuitors highly recommended by rank 
and merit. The ory concludes, as might be expected, with the 
marriage of thefe accomplifhed lovers, and a fummary difpofal 
of the {ubordinate characters. 

We fhall infert part of Corap. lvii. of vol. ii. in which the 
fpeakers explain who they are, and what are their ftations in 
the fcene of action, without laying us under the neceflity of a 
formal introduction : 
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« The company at dinner at Sir Mathew Maukith’s, confifted 


of Sir Mathew’s family, including Lady Virginia, Colonel Snug, 
and Mr. Shadow, Mr. Mrs. and Milfs Barnet, Mr. and Mrs. 
Temple, Mr. Wormwood, and a Mr. Grinder, the fon of an over- 
feer of a large eftate in the Weft Indies, who on the death of his 
father, having fucceeded to the fame office, had in the courfe of a 
few years accumulated a confiderable fortune, with which he came 
to England. Mr. Grinder had been recommended to the Maulatto, 
who having perfuaded him to fettle in that part of the country, Mr. 
Grinder was actually in treaty with Sir Mathew Maukith, for the 
Jeafe of a houfe and fome lands belonging to him, which was the 
reafon of his being invited on the prefegs occafion. 

«« Shall 1 help you to fome falmon ?”’ faid Lady Bab to Mr. Temple. 

«« If your Ladyfhip pleafes,”’ replied he. 

** You will find it very good,’’ added fhe, “* it was brought in 
quite alive, and I ordered it to be crimp’d direély.”’ 

“‘ I afk pardon, Madam, I will take fome of this difh next me 
rather.” 

‘¢ You had much better try the falmon,’”’ refumed the, “* for I 
affure you it was all alive, when | ordered it to be cut acrofs.’” 

“«* Forgive me, Madam,” faid Mr. Temple, fhrinking. 

‘© To let your Ladyfhip into a fecret,’’ faid Mr. Barnet, ‘* my 
brother Temple, although he is fond of fith, never will tafte any thing 
that has been crimp’d alive; he infifts upon it that all animals that 
are killed for our ufe, ought to be killed with the leaft pain poffible, 
and for the fame reafon he will allow no eels at his table, but fuch as 
have not been fkinn’d till they were dead.” 

«* That feems very ftrange,’’ refumed Lady Bab Maukifh, * for 
they are much the better for being fkinned alive.” 

«« T once thought fo myfelf,”’ faid Barnet; ‘* but my wife happens 
to have the fame fancy with Mr. Temple, and always fhewed fuch an 
averfion to thofe methods of improving the tafte of animals, that I be- 
gan to think it gave her as much pain as it did them; and although 
] am not one of thofe hufbands who yield to the whims of their wives, 
yet in mere compaffion to Mrs. Barnet, I gave up that point, and now 
that I am accuftomed to eat my falmon and eels and pigs in her way, 
I love them juft as well as if they had been crimp’d, or flea’d alive, 
or whip’d to death.” 

«¢ As animals were created for nocther purpofe, than for being food 
for us,’’ faid Sir Mathew Maukihh, ‘* I fhould think it of no import- 
ance in what manner they are put to death.”’ 
© Now, in my opinion,’’ replied Mr. Temple, ‘ the difference 
between a painful or an eafy death, muft be of more importance to 
them, than the difference made in their tafte by torturing them can 
be to us.” 

‘ Here Sir Mathew Maukifh, who was apt, when the company was 
larger than ufual, to harangue on the moft trifling fubjeét, in the fame 
pompous verbofe ftyle he did in the Houfe of Commons, fpoke as 
follows : | | 

‘¢ I afk ten thoufand pardons for differing in opinion from the re- 
yerend Gentleman who /poke laff. Left my meaning fhould be at 

| taken, 
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taken, J beg leave to explain :—I do not pretend to fay, that others 
may not be of the fame fentiments with him, but only that I myfelf, 


for one, am NOt ; being, as an individual, free ¢o confée/s, that 1 prefer 


falmon and cod that have been crimp’d to any kind of fifh, or J might 
be bold to fay, to any animal whatever; but I prefer feveral other 
difhes to both falmon and cod that have not been fo treated the mo- 
ment they are drawn out of the water; and I pledge my/felf to prove 
that crimping is a very great improvement to both thofe fith, and 
might be extended with utility to others ; from which it clearly fol- 
lows, that brutes ought to be killed in that manner, or according to 
that mode, which does them moft good, in the exi//ing circumfances 5 
in other words, they ought to be treated when alive, and dreficd dead 
or alive, in the manner that renders them the moit delicateeating. Z 
afe pardon for taking up the time of the company fo long, butona 
queition fo interefting to the brute creation, ! could not be filent.’’ 

«¢ The queiftion, as you juftly obferve, Sir Mathew,’ faid Mr. 
Wormwood, ‘* feems to intereft the brute creation very much ;—but 
ought we not to be cautious of extending our feverity to all brutes 
without exception, left it fhould occafion tne crimping or whipping of 
fome brutes who little dream of it ?’’ 

« Mrs. Barnet addreffed Sir Mathew at that inftant, on purpofe 
to divert his attention from the import of Wormwood’s remark, and 
Lady Virginia immediately after obferved, ‘* that fome people were 
of opinion that there was no neceflity for killing any animal whatever, 
for the food of mankind, as they might be nourithed on grain, roots, 
and other produétions of the earth.”’ 

«© That would be carrying the joke a great deal too far,’ {aid Mr. 
Barnet, ‘* and reducing us all to a {tate of barbarifm, like the Gen- 
toos, and other favage nations, unacquainted with the liberal arts,’” 

‘«« Although this cuftom of {paring the lives of animals were adopted, 
my dear brother,”’ faid Mr. Temple, ‘* I do not clearly perceive how 
it fhould render us more barbarous, or prove at all detrimental to the 
liberal arts.’’ 

‘ Mr. Barnet feeming a little at a lofs how to make good his affer- 
tion, Colonel Snug helped him out, by obferving that abitaining from 
animal food would certainly prove detrimental to the art of cookery. 

“© That it would,’’ cried Barnet, ‘* and very materially too :’? and 
obferving that Mr. Temple fmiled, he added, ** You may fmile as 
much as you pleafe, brother, but the Chriitian religion fays nothing 
againft good cookery.”’ 

* If it did, how could it be fo much admired by fo many dignified 
men of the Church?” faid Colonel Snug, 

«« I know few clergymen,” cried Sir Mathew, delighted with the 
— he had conceived, ‘* who do not give an example of good 
iving.”” 

‘To allthis wit, Mr. Temple did not condefcend to make any reply. 

«* [have often thought it a great pity,’? refumed Mr. Barnet, 
‘** that the flefh of carnivorous animals is not as fweet and delicate 
as mutton or venifon, for if it were, it would furnifh a greater variet 
to the table, and would be a comfort to tender-hearted people like 
my wife, who fee) fome compunction in killing lamb and chicken, 


but 
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but would eat carnivorous animals, if they were agreeable to the tafte 
without any remorfe.”’ / 

«¢ But, take care,”? faid Mr. Temple, “ for if all carnivorous 
animals were good eating, might we not be in danger of eating one 
another ? z 

“« How fo?’’ cried Mr. Barnet a little alarmed. 

*© Becaufe man is the moft carnivorous of all animals,’’ anfwered 
Mr. Temple; ‘ and if your propofal were adopted, you yourielf, my 
dear brother, would be in danger of being the firft devoured.”’ 

* ‘The company having laughed a litle at this fally, Colonel Snug 
faid, that in Swift’s works, there was a propofal for bringing the 
children of pcor people in Ireland to market in times of fearcity. 

« | have perufed that treatife myfelf,’? faid Mr. Grinder, who 
hitherto had taken no part in the converfation, “* and indeed it is the 
only part of Dean Swift’s works that ever mach engaged my attea- 
tion.’” 

«¢ Ean readily believe,”’ faid Wormwood, « that the treatife in 
compe is molt to your gafte, but pray what obje&ion have you to the 
gett? | 

«* Some of the reft confifts of your idle kind of poetry, that teaches 
nothing ufeful in life,’’ replied Grinder. s 

«¢ Nothing wfeful!’? cried Wormwood; to be fure it neither 
teaches us how to make breeches, nor plumb-puddings,”? 

«¢ IT never could bear poetry,’? rejoined Grinder. 

¢ PAay | be permitted to afk why ?” {aid Wormwood. 

<< Becaufe, in the firft place, all poetry gonfifts of rhyme: you 
muft allow that,”? anfwered Grinder. 

<¢ } am not quite of that opinion,’? faid Wormwood, ** but I fhafl 
admit it at prefeat. What is your next reafon for difliking it ?”’ 

«¢ In the next place,’? refumed Grinder, “ all rhyme is difagree- 
able to mv ear, and perfe& nonfenfe.”? 

«© ‘That is going too far,’’ faid Mr. Barnet, ‘ fince David wrote 
the pfalms in rhyme, as we find in the Bible.” 

«¢ But, Mr. Grinder,’’ faid Mr. Temple, who did not like to 
Yeave the Bible in fuch hands, ** what do you obje& to Swift’s other 
profe works ?”* 

«< A great part,”? replied Grinder, ‘ confiits of filly romances, 
more childith, if poflible, than his poetry, all about fairies, and 
giants, and horfes that fpeak, and tales of a tub—”’ | 

«© Yes, and about yahses. Do you know nobody who refembles 
them ?’? faid Wormwood. 

<< No,’”’ replied Grinder, I think them as bad as the others, and 
without any meaning, and ail for mere amufement.—Now for my own 
part, I never could read any book of that nature, though I was always 
euricus to perufe whatever inftruéts us in our real intereft, as how the 
very utmoft is to be made of an eftate or plantation, and therefore 
the treatife mentioned by the Colonel drew my attention, as foon as f 
faw it, being intitled, * 4 modefi Propofal for preventing the Children of 
Poor People from being a Burden to their Parents, and rendering them ufe- 

ful to the Public;? but after a ferious perufal, I could not help fuf- 
pecting that the author meant it in jeft.” 


« Do 
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¢¢ Do you really /u/pe? fo??? faid Colonel Snug, with an ironical 


look. : : 
«© | do, indeed, Colonel,’’ replied Grinder. 


«« | fear, Mr. Grinder,’’ rejoined Wormwocd, ‘* you are rather 
of a /u/picious temper, for that treatife is written with an air of great 
feriou{nels.”” mk: 

«© Why, it is fo,’’ faid Grinder, ** which, indeed, made me often 
hefitate, before I formed my opinion: but whether Dean Swift was ig 
jett or earneft, J confefs | am not clear that a {carcity of provifiong 
could juftify the fupplying the market in the manner he propofes.” 

" «¢ What !?? cried Wormwood, ‘ not in cafe of a famjne?”’ 

«© T queftion much,” replied Grinder, ** whether it could be Ie. 

gally adopted in Great Britain or Ireland, even during a famine.”? 


Thofe who, in novels, look for originality of featiment, 
novelty of charater, or extraordinary adventures; and who 
delight in having their minds agitated by an eager cyriofity, 
which is no fooner gratified than they wonder that they ever 
entertained it; are not likely to beftow much commendation 
on the prefent performance. It is not diftinguifhed by fingu- 
Jarity of character and of thought, by deep involutions of events, 
by rapid converfions of fortune, by fcenes of complicated dif« 
trefs, and of unexpected deliverance. It employs much of the 
machinery of ordinary incident, yet forms rather a didaétic or 
practical, than a merely amufing or fpeculative work. The 
entertainment given by Edward can be enjoyed with reflections 
and a fecond reading of the volumes wil! point out difcrimina- 
tions of chara@ter, and ftrokes of humour, which on the firft 
perufal, perhaps, efcaped obfervation. As to its compojition, 
the language is not always correct, and many Scottici(ms’ oc- 
cur. tn the affair of the duel, Dr. Moore has certainly mifre- 
prefented the cuftomary mode of operation obferved on thofe 
occafions, in allowing the parties to take deliberate aim. Amon 
the characters is pourtrayed a worthlefs lord; which, in this 
feafon of political irritability, we have heard arraigned as an- 
attack on the privileged orders: but, as the author exhibits 
two other lords, truly ennobled by their merit, the reader has 
cnly to confider whether, in the diftribution of praife and blame, 





Dr. M. has obferved the juft proportions. Gil...S. 
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Art. VIL. Utrum Horum? ‘The Government; or, the Country? 
By D.O’Bryen. 8vo. pp. 122. 23, Debrett. 1796. 


rT HERE are moments in the hiftory of nations, at which even 

perfonal politics aflume an importance and dignity unknown 
to their ordinary ftate. When the fate of a country may depend 
on the choice of its minifters, even the contefted queftion— 
who fhall govern us ’—lofes all the littlenefs of rivalfhip for 
power, and becomes a difpute about the means of national 
| falvation. 
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falvation. That we have now reached that critical point feems 
to be not only readily admitted, but zealoufly maintained, by 
almoft all the parties who divide the kingdom. The partizans 
of the Miniiter infift that his continuance in power is, as it 
were, identified with our domettic quiet, and with our foreign 
fecurity and greatnefs, Thofe, on the other hand, who think 
that he has entered on war with injuftice, and condued it with 
incapacity, that he has opprefled our liberties, wafted our re. 
fources, debafed our greatnefs, exhaufted our power, and en- 
dangered our fafety, muft confiftently and ftrenuoufly contend 
that to entruft fuch a Minifter any longer with the reins of 
power—dificillimo reipublica tempore—is an at of national ins 
fanity, which muft entail on us fure degradation abroad, and ex- 
pofe us to probable defpotifm or confufion at home. Of this laf 
number is the author of the pamphlet before us, who arraigns the 
whole conduct of Mr, Pitt, and deprecates his continuance in 
power as one of the greate{t calamities that can befall the nation. 

As the title of this pamphlet may alarm the moderation of 
fome readers, it 1s but fair that the author, who appears to bea 
fincere and rational friend to the conftitution of Great Britain, 
fhould explain his own title, as well as the general {cope and 
fcheme of his reafoning : 

« Before I endeavour to fhew that the Empire has nochoice between 


the alternatives which form the title of this pamphlet, I am willing to. 
uard apaint a miftake. 

¢ If the word Government fhould, by an abufive conftruction of the 
term, be fuppofed to comprehend the King’s authority —if it was un- 
derftcod to involve the other eftates which compofe the frame of this 
conftitution,—and that their civil extinétion were become abfolutely 
indifpenfible to the falvation of the country ;—even in this fhockinz 
dilemma, though it might be painful to act, it could not be difficult 
to decide. King, Lords, and Commons, every particle of whofe 
feveral authorities are public trufts for public purpofes, what are they 
when fet in comparifon with the public fafety ? If it were clear that 
their civil functions were incompatible with the national exiftence and 
moral happinefs of the people, what hefitation could a man, born un- 
der, and bred in, the principles of the Britith Conftitution, have in 
fych an extremity to proclaim,—perith a thoufand governments, live 


’ , Pe country!!! 


‘ But far from us—far for ever be it fo—is fuch a fituation ! 

« The fenfe in which I ufe the word government is its vulgar and 
popular fenfe. I do not mean the conflitution or any eltate of it. 
The conftitution of England is an object of my fincere admiration. 
It is fo; not becaufe Mr. Burke, (whom I name with reverence and 
muft ever regard with affection, ) not becaufe he tells me that the peo- 
ple of England are the property of King George the Third, as the 
fucceffor of King William. 1 fhould loath a fyitem that transferred a 


nation like a herd of {wine in fuch amanner. Not becaufe Mr. Don- 
das 
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das tells me in a barbarous jargon, well fuited to his logic, that the 
man can have no love for the Englifh conflitution ‘* who thinks it 
poflible for any form of government to be fo good ;”’ a dictum {o pre- 
{umptuovs, as to find excufe only in the arrogant ignorance of the 
perfon who thus circum{cribes the immortal intelleét of man to the 
perfection, whatever it is, of the fyftem under which Ze feeds and 
fattens —a fy{tem which is only degraded by fo fufpicious a teitimo- 
nial, and whofe juft claim to the attachment of reafonable men is 
founded upon a bafis very different indeed from fuch hyperbolical ab- 
furdity. Nor is my admiration of the Englith conftitution becaufe 
Mr. Payne wildly tells me it is a non-entity, and triumphantly chal- 
lenges to pointit out, if we have a conftitution. 

« J am far from thinking that the Britifh conftitution is generally 
underftood ; but without referring Mr. Payne to this page or to that 
book for it, no man need be at a lofs where to find the Englith con- 
ftitution. Itis to be found in the known principles of Britith free- 
dom, of reprefentative legiflation, of executive refponfibility, and @ill 
more diftinétly in the principles of its jurifprudence. The common 
law of England, and the maxims of our judicial code, form, in defpite 
of many frauds in the practice, and of fore provifions which area 
difgrace to the ftatute-book ; in defpite of the ftudied obfcurity of 
lawyers, and the frequent fervility of judges—the moft perfef juri- 
dical fyitem with which the civilized world has ever been acquainted. 
The moft wholefome praife of the Britith conftitetion is, that it has 
praduced more political happinefs than any other. Ofthe American 
conftitution the experience is fhort. ‘The experience of the French is 
nothing. Itis poilible indeed that the Science of Government may 
be ftill in its infancy. A few years have undoubtedly produced the 
moit ftupendous events amongft nations. ‘The wortt part of the new 
fyftems may become better than the beft of the old. | ttand however 
upon the fureft of all bafes, the bafe of practice, in preferring the 
Britifh conftitution for the Britifh nation, confcious at the fame time 
of many defects, and in the full funthine of conviction upon this 
point—that the prefent government have bereaved the people of its 
vical parts. 

‘ This preference of mine neither infults the labours of other na- 
tions, nor excludes the poflible fuperiority of other fyftems. I fhall 
demonflrate before the end of this work how much it is my wifh that 
the only rivalry among ftates may be a rivalry of happinefs, and a 
competition in the arts of peace. But with our prefent limited know- 
ledge ; under all the wifdom and all the ignorance of our focial con- 
dition at this time of the world, there is neither offence nor extrava- 
gance in being content with the true conftitution of England, admi- 
niftered according to its genuine principles, that is to fay—univerfally 
and ftriftly for the public good—one of my objetts in this publication 
being to vindicate and recover that conftitution. 

« Of that conttitution it is a wife maxim that the King can do no 
wrong—but in fecuring the perfonal impunity of the firft magutrate, 
it afferts the refponfibility of his agents. By the word government [ 
mean only thoefe agents. None but a traitor to the King—rone but 
an enemy to his family will blend his perfon, or mix his fate —— 
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fate of his minifters. I fhall be guilty of no fuch a@. I tha 
rate the royal authority from the crimes of the governmen 
without once touching even the exterior of the conttitution, } fha!? 
ftrive to convince my reader, as I am convinced myfelf, that the {al- 
vation of the a calls for the overthrow of the adminiftration—. 


ll fepa 


t—and,; 


and that its future fecurity demands the punifhment of the Principals ! 


‘ THE ARGUMENT OF THIS PAMPHLET IS DIRECTED Tg 
THREE POINTS. 

‘ The firft, to fhew, that the duration of the war is ruin, and that 
peace alone can fave us.—TVhe fecond—that the beft peace which can be 
rationally expected from the prefent minifiry, would be a greater calamity 
than even a continuance of the war *,.— The third—that she true policy 
and beft hope of the country will be firft in a grand a& of yustice— 
and finally in a COURAGE worthy of its antient charaéer.” 

The firft propofition which Mr. O’Bryen, in the execution 
of this plan of argument, thinks it neceflary to eftablith is, 
that there was no choice prefented to an Englifh Minifter in 
found policy, but either that of ftruggling to crufh the French 
Revolution in its infancy, as dangerous to the greatnefs of 
England, or that of conciliating the friendfhip of emancipated 
France, by every manifeftation of friendfhip towards its new 
government. The fum of his reafonings in fupport of this pro- 
pofition is contained in the following paflage : 


« Of all the misfortunes that can befal this country, the firft and 
greateft, beyond all queftion, is to be the fettled opponent of free 
France. \f France had not gained one victory in the courfe of the 
prefent war, and but barely retained her antient territory; ftill the 
blackeft enemy of the Englifh nation could never with it a deftin 
more fatal, than that another Rome and Carthage fhould be revived 
in the two free empires of France and England! 

‘ Memorable enough for this country is the effeét of only the 
‘¢ reftlefs ambition of the houfe of Bourbon’’—but no imagination 
can contemplate without horror the probable confequence of the ge- 
pius of that houfe being transfufed into the mafs of the French nation. 
It is this very thought which would have been uppermoft in the mind 
of a wife Britifh government, upon the breaking out of the French 
revolution. With all the atrocity of the attempt, they fhould on the 
inftant have taken Lewis the Sixteenth by the hand, and itrangled the 
revolution in its birth, or have made a virtue of neceflity and cordially 
encouraged it—a courfe which in no degree involved any interference 
‘in its domeitic progrels.’ 

We are far from fubfcribing to the propofition of Mr. 
O’Bryen in its fullextent. The Englifh Minifters do not ap- 
pear to us to have been driven to a choice between alliance 
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alternative feems to have lain between a neutrality with perfe& 
good faith, and hoftility for the reftoration of monarchy. Al- 
liance had many dangers, neutrality very few, war mott of all. 

The paflage which follows will intereft our readers, if it 
were only for the curious anecdote which it contains: 


‘ The Englith government had fhewn its teeth long before any 
difapprobation had yet proceeded from the early, the late, and the 
immortal enemy of that revolution, Mr. Burke himfelf ! 

‘ The firft pamphlet of this celebrated perfon upon the French re- 
volution, was read by the author of thefe fheets as foon, I believe, as 
by any man, at this time, in the land of the living. Flattered and 
honoured by its illuftrious writer, | felt more true pride in his kindnefs 
and condefcenfion, than from any favours that could be conferred by 
any of the tyrants whofe caufe he has fince pleaded with fuch unri- 
vailed eloquence. Though it fell within my knowledge, by having 
feen the manufcript of that memorable work many months before its 
publication, and by various converfations with him, that Mr. Burke 
was hoftile to the French revolution, yet the public were ignorant of 
his fentiments, until the fracas with Mr. Sheridan* on the feventh of 
February 1790; long before which period, the Englifh miniltry had 
betrayed their hatred to the recent revolution. It is probable enough 
that the powers of fuch a man as Mr. Burke may influence the opinioa 
of the world more than the combined efforts of the adminiftration— 
but it is againit all reafon that sey thould take their cue from a gen- 
tleman, whofe abafement had been the labour of their lives; whofe 
character and principles they had fo long decried with enthufiaftic 
rancour, 

‘ Though the miniftry were rejoiced no doubt at fuch an ally 
againit the French revolution, the French nation had more decifive 
intimations of their difpofition than in the eagernefs with which they 
fomented the difference between Mr. Burke and his friends, (a con- 
duct which their natural malice would have prompted,) and more, even, 
than the encouragement which they gave to all that gentleman’s in- 
defatigable attacks upon the French. Every part of the revolution 
was odious in the eyes of Mr. Burke. Every part of Mr. Burke’s 
former life was odious in the eyes of the Englifh miniftry. He looked 
afkance at every thing that refpected the French revolution, Yiey 
furveyed him witha lover’s fondnefs, and could difcern no fault about 
him. From being the object of their malediétions he became a fud- 


et 





aie 


‘ * It appeared to the author of this pamphlet, that the difference 
between thefe two great men would be a great evil to the country, and 
to their own party. Full of this perfuafion, he brought them both 
together the fecond night after the original conteft in the Houfe of 
Commons ; and carried them to Burlington-houfe to Mr. Fox and the 
Duke of Portland, according to a previous arrangement. This in- 
terview, which can never be forgotten by thofe who were prefent, 
lafted from ten o’clock at night un:il three in the morning, and af- 
forded a very remarkable difplay of the extraordinary talents of the 
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den butt of their panegyric; and grew into their graces in exact pro- 
portion to the number and the vigour of his invectives againft every 
thing that was French,—excepting its former tyrants and tyranny ! 

* That houje, the five hundred and fifty-eight members of which, 
(with the exception of very few indeed,) will be no more known to 
have had an exiflence than the cattle they drive, when Mr. Burke, 
notwithftanding the divifion and contradi€tion of his chara&ter, will be 
a fubjcét of the admiration and the commentaries of mankind —That 
houfe, which would fhout him down to-morrow (if inftead of publith- 
ing it, he were aiferting his confiftency there, like the Earl of Firz- 
william in another place) for oppofing a treaty, as loudly and cla- 
moroufly, as the very tame people extolled him four years ago, for 
faying that any treaty was ftriking at the head of King George the 
Third—That hone{t impartial auditory, which would fcarce grant 
him a hearing, when with all the fplendor of his vaft genius he de- 
fended the liberties of his country—hung with rapture upon his 
tongue and beatified his fentiments—upon their finding, very unex- 
pectedly, that he vindicated the defpotifm, and derided the free {pirit 
of the French nation!’ 


There is one part of Mr. O’B.’s pamphlet on which, as we 
very widely differ from him, we feel ourfelves under the ne- 
cefity of making fome animadverfions. We fhall extra the 
paflage : 

© Whether the tenth of Augult gz was a day of honour or of guilt 
for France is no Britith confideration. Attempts have been made in 
this country to affimilate the tenth of Auguft with the diabolical fe- 
cond of September ; although it is well known that the Gironde party, 
who gloried in the former, have loft their lives upon the fcaffold for 
endeavouring to punifh the authors, and to vindicate France from the 
unperifhable difgrace, of che latter tranfaétions. But between thefe 
two events there is no fimilitude, nor can any be imputed except by 
the moft ftupid prejudice or the moft hopelefs malignity. 

¢ In human crimes fuch another inftance of cruelty and cowardice 
cannot be found as the murders of September—while the page of 
hiftory cannot fhew a difplay of heroifm beyond the refiftance firft 
made, and the final victory obtained, by the people over the Swifs 
guards on the 1oth of Augutt. 

« It is true that fome ferocious wretches committed dreadful atroci- 
ties upon flying individuals at the clofe of the fcene on the soth of 
Auguit—but the real conquerors of the king’s guards became their 
protectors upon fubduing them, and with their own bodies covered the 
few that remained, into a place of fafety, from the furies that rufhed 
in when the battle was over. It is however indifferent to the prefent 
purpofe what fenfe may be entertained of the 10th of Auguft,—but 
compaffion and not argument is due to thofe, if there be any, who 
think that France could furvive the war, if Lewis XVI. had ma- 
naged it. That hell feroll, (which even its nominal author in his 
perfonal and political character has difavowed) the manifefta of the 
Duke of Brunfwick, told the French nation what they had to expect; 
and feparated the court entirely from the people, ‘The people — 
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refolved that the court fhould not conduct the war,—and by that refo- 
lution they faved their country. 


“© At felfi tandem cives, infanda furentem 

“© Armati circum/iflunt, ipfumque, domumque 5 

“© Obtruncant focios, ignem ad faftigia jaftant.— 
‘> Ergo omnis furiis furrexit Etruria juftts : 

“¢ Regem ad fupplicium prafenti Marte repofcunt.”” 

As the author of this publication nas informed us that the 
fubje& of this paflage is * no Britifh confideration,’ it might 
have been more becoming to have excluded it altogether from 
a work of which the obje& is Britifh affairs. The con- 
fufion of French and Englifh politics has already furnifhed but 
too plaufible a pretext for calumny againft the friends of free-: 
dom in this country. Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur 
Atridaz. Mr. O’B., however, has compelled us to confider the 
infurre€tion of the roth of Auguft in two points of view, either 
as politic or as honourable; and in both thefe points we muft 
diflent from him. In refpect to policy, he contends that the 
depofition of the King was neceflary for the honeft and vigorous 
profecution of tbe war. Now Briflot himfelf, one of the Chiefs 
of that very Gironde party which he fo highly extols, a witnefs 
above all challenge when he gives teftimony againft himfelf, 
has exprefsly told the world that the war was contrived to com- 
pel the depofition of the King. We make no remarks on the 
cruel perfidy of the contrivance, nor on the effrontery of the 
confeffion : but it proves, we think, that the war was made to 
bring about the :oth of Auguft, and not the 10th of Auguft to 
carry on the war. This, however, is a fubject on which differ- 
ence of opinion may exift; and we perufed the author’s remarks 
without wonder, though without affent: but what was our 
aftonifhment on finding, in the writings of a man of feeling 
and fpirit, a ftudied panegyric on that infurreétion, as a fignal 
difplay of valour and unrivalled effort of heraifm! Valour and 
heroifm ! How are the terms debafed and proftituted, when 
they are applied to an attack on one miferable family, defended 
only by a fmall remnant of faithful guards and gallant gentle- 
men, againf{t the affault of the whole armed populace of a great 
capital, and of all the banditti that could be raked together 
from the gallies and prifons of France. * The page of hiftory’ 
indeed furnifhes feveral parallels to this event. The hiftory of 
imperial Rome defcribes many infurrections of the profligate 
rabble of Rome, and the licentious foldiery of the Prztorian 
camp, for the murder of their moft juft and beneficent fove- 
reigns. Thefe infurre&tions, however, are not celebrated by 
Tacitus as acts of valour and heroifm: the characters of their 
leaders are not confounded by that great hifterian with thofe of 
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Cato or Marcus Brutus: but they are ftigmatized in the 
blackeft colours of his elequence as examples of the bafeft and 
moft daftardly ferocity. “The quotation from Virgil, according 
to Mr. O’Bryen’s view of the tranfaction, is certainly not un- 
happy : yet he himfelf would probably be the firft to remark the 
wide difference, or rather the ftriking contraft, between the 
meek and teneficent Louis XVI. and the furious tyrant of 
Tulcany. 

We felect the following paffages on account of their fe- 
rious application to the prefent critical fituation of the 
country. Our extracls are indeed long, if we confider the 
limits of the pamphlet, but not if we rezard the importance of 
the matter. A publication which difcufles the means of refcu- 
ing a ttate from ruin is of more prefent intereft than the greateft 
works of Jiterature. | 


« The duration of the prefent miniftry is an anomaly in politics, 
and why is it fo?—Why is the fyftem of human opinions to be re. 
verfed for fuch men ?—Why is their fortune to have no influence upon 
their power ?—In all the ages of the world, mifcarriage, civil, mili- 
tary, and moral, h»s determined the fituations of mankind. It is not 
France ;—but Jet me afk, what foreign nation is likely to entertain 
refpect fora country, whofe adminiftration is at once a mifchief to its 
intereits and a reproach to its fpirit. 

‘ T fhould certainly be the firlt to exclaim againft any external in- 
terference in the compofition af the domeftic government of this 
country—holding very cheap indeed the well known precedents in the 
prefent reign, of difplacing and difavowing minifters to pleafe the 
court of France. [tis upon Englifh principles and for Englith confi- 
derations exclufively, that it behoves the national honour and juftice to 
put fome brand upon the. author of the national misfortunes. 

« [ fhould not reed to fay, to thofe who know me, that the laft 
thought in my mind would be to affett the life of any thing human, 
Criminal as} feel the minifter to be, | fhould even expofe my perfon 
to fhield him from popular violence, if any accident put his perfonal 
fafety within the proteétion of fo powerlefs an individual. God be 
thanked for it, not one life excepting a government {py has been fa- 
crificed (whatever was intended) in this country for any civil offence; 
though the perfecutions have undoubtedly been manifold and the pu- 
nifhments dreadful, Without itriking at his life, there are other 
modes by which a magnanimous nation may fet its mark upon a great 
delinquent, who ftands in the way of his country’s real peace and true 
fafety! As it has been the ttudy, fo it fhould be made the crime, of 
the minifiry, to have interwoven, as it were, their own deftiny with 
that of the gonfittution, and to endeavour to identify themfelves with 
the eftablifhed government of the country. This is the grand griev- 
ance re{pecting external relations which cax be remedied only by their 
difgrace ; for the very point of national falvation depends upon a clear 
ditlinction being made between the people of England and the admi- 


niftration—Ddevveen the firft magiftrate and his temporary agents! 
Such 
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Such a diftinétion clearly afferted and the majority of the nation fairly 
vindicated from the iniquities of this baleful fyftem—depreffed and 
reduced as the country is, it may yet be redeemed into fafety and 


reftored to honour. 
« Under fuch circumftances an honeft able minifter may hold this 


language to France. 

«© The people of England acknowledge, and never refufed to ac- 
knowledge your republic. Free themfelves, they never repined at the 
freedom of othercountries. The people of England abhor the defpo- 
tifm you have overthrown, and which was not more oppreflive to you, 
than mifchievous to themfelves. The king of England, in his ele&to- 
ral capacity, has made peace with you, and has ever fince maintained 
his neutrality inviolate. A Britifh faction witha lodged hatred to the 
fpirit of liberty, has involved their country in a common caufe with 
the tyrants that confpired againft you. ‘That faction is difavowed and 
branded. No impediment now remains to obftruét the peace of the 
two countries. Go onand profper with your republic, or with what- 
ever you pleafe. The people of England will never meddle in your 
domeftic concerns, and is refolutely determined never to admit any 
interference from you intheir concerns. Let us have fuch terms asa 
nation like England has a fair right to expect, and we will thake 
hands to-morrow.—But if juftice and policy are fuperfeded by revenge 
and ambition—if you are refolved to fight the Englifh nation, on ac- 
count of the guilt of the minifter, until one of the two countries thall 
be extinguifhed —if delenda eff Carthago be indeed your maxim—then 
I warn you, that the people of England wi'l perifh in their laft gun- 
boat, or die in the extremeft ditch of the ifland, rather than owe their 
national independence to the mercy of any foreign power.”’ 

‘ Such language could not be fruitlefs, if the French dire&tory are 
the men they affeét to be.”— 

« Can any doubt then exilt that the war, though ruinous, is better 
than peace from fuch men? It is an abufe of the term if it fhall not 
give two things—firft, a reafonable hope of union and fatisfaétion 
among ourfelves;—fecondly, fuch a reftoration of real good humour 
with France, as may bury the paft in oblivion and furnifh a fair hope 
of future amity ; or, to repeat once more the phrafe of the minifter 
upon a former occafion, ‘ to fhew the world that France and England 
were defigned for other purpofes than mutua! flaughter’’—two great 
blefings which I conceive to be morally, 1 had almoft added, phyfically 
impoflible from Mr. Pitt and his affociates.’— 

‘ The perturbed {pirits of the minifter’s minions may reft affured, 
that Mr. Fox will néver be the favourite of fuch a court. His Ma- 
jefty, well read, I doubt not, in Horace and Father Bofu, makes a 
moft poetical ufe of this gentleman. Epic writers never introduce a 
divinity, but when the objeét is unaccomplifhable by human power. 


“© Nec Deus interfit, nifi dignus vindice nodus.’” 
Is it defigned as the higheft flattery, that the king never calls in the 
aid of Mr. Fox but when it is dignus vindice nodus with national 
affairs ?—that is to fay-—when they are in the laft extremity—and the 
government becomes a kind of forlorn hope? 
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« In thefe circumftances ftood the country when Mr. Fox firft be- 
came minifter—One Englifh army had fucceeded to the captivity of 
another Englifh army, pafling /ub jugo from Saratoga to York town. 
The connection with Jreland wholly depended upon the bare difcretion 
of an armed country; infulted, wronged, and refting upon her fire- 
locks. ‘he navy of France, Spain, and Holland chafed the Englith 
fleet into Portfmouth ; another hundred million was added to the na- 
tional debt, and the 3 per cents. were at 57. 

‘ In thefe circumflances Mr. Fox was called upog; and if the 
reader have any curivfity to know how foon the call fhall be repeated ; 
Iwill tell him to an exattnefs. When the likenefs to the above pic- 
ture is quite complete, we fhall fee a tardy, mortified, languid, re- 
lv&tant comp:iance with the public voice in his favour, and not one 
hour before Pp — 

‘ The beft chance then of real peace with France is furely from 
this defcription of mintfter. 

‘ From a minifter, who, bred in the principles of the grand alli- 
ance, and nurtured in a fear of French power, had furveyed the re- 
vo'ution in I’rance as the harbinger of peace to England and to Eu- 
rope—who, burning wito the arcor of a patriot for the freedom of his 
own cou: try, beheld the rifing liberty of other nations with the rap- 
ture of a philofop!.er—- who was the firft public man in Europe to hail 
the downfall of the atrecious defpotifm of the court of Verfailles— 
who lamented as heartily as the enemies of the French revolution re- 
joiced, in the crimes and cruelties which were not fo much produced 
by that evert, as by the uaprincipled combination formed againft it 
by foreign tyrants—who, gifted with an underftanding like intuition 
to fee in the right feafon the wifdom or folly of ftate meafures, had 
warned his country of the fatal policy of its minifters towards France, 
and oppofed this deftru€tive war in all its ftages, with invincible con- 
Nancy and courage; though deferted by thofe who were neareft his 
heart, and fupported only by a few firm afficiates, whofe merit is in- 
creafed by the fmallneis of their numbers, and the general delirium 
which the adminiftration had fo artfully excited —a man whofe morals 
prevent him from exulting at the misfortunes of others, and whofe 
manners fecure him from the neceflity of humiliation. —Who never 
infulted France in the period of her depreffion, and has nothing to dif- 
avow or expiate in the hour of her trizmph—who has not left mankind 
in the dark about his obje&t for four fatal years of unexampled car- 
nage—and finally, whole diftinguifhing character being direétnefs 
and plain dealing, appears the propereft man to negotiate with a 
people who affect to fubftitute candour for the finefle and fallacy of 
courts !” 

There is one obfervation in the fequel, which we cannot pafs 
without animadverfion, Mr. O’B. compares the feverities 
pra@tifed on thofe Irifh who followed the arms and the fortunes 
of king James Il. with the cruel and undiftinguifhing profcrip- 
tion of the French emigrants. For the purpofe of this argu- 
ment, he has committed the moft aftonifhing overfight of 
which we recolleét any example in a ftatement of fads. To 
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make the cafes in any refpeét parallel, he muft aflume that the 
penalties infli€ted on the Irifh adherents of king James were 
extended beyond thofe who actually took up arms,—which we 
have no reafon to believe to be true; or that the profcription 
of the French emigrants was confined to thofe among them 
who took up arms,—which we know to be falfe. If we might 
venture to {peak with the freedom of hiftory, we fhould cer- 
tainly diftinguifh the general tenour of the Englifh government 


”, {fin Ireland by no milder appellation than that of a harfh and ri- 








gorous foreign tyranny. A feafon of confufion and civil war 
did not foften the fternnefs of that fevere domination; and the 
revolution of 1688 had, with refpect to Ireland, all the confe- 
quences of a violent and oppreffive conquett :—but the govern- 
ment of William only fubjected to the penalties of treafon thofe 
who had been in arms againft him. That government did not, 
like the French, raife the mere aét of emigration into a capital crime. 
Of five hundred emigrants (a detignedly under-rated eftimate) 
three fourths muft, on the common principles of political arith- 
metic, be fuppofed to be priefts, old men, women, and children ; 
who, by one {weeping edict, are doomed to perpetual exile and 
beggary, fubjeéted to undiftinguifhing confifcation, and ex- 
pofed contingently to the punifhment of death, for the new crime 
of having, ina foreign Jand, fought a temporary afylum from 
the maflacres which daily deftroyed fome of their number, in a 
country in which either the laws wanted power, or the ma- 
giftrates inclination, to proteét their lives. Men who were 
themfelves the inftigators of thefe maflacres did not blufh to 
convert the mere act of efcaping from their mobs, their lamp- 
pofts, and their guillotines, into the moft atrocious cf all crimes, 
Of the remaining fourth, not half had taken up arms when the 
decrees againft emigration pafled ; nor until after they had been 
driven to it as a means of fubtiftence by the moft hopelefs po- 
verty, and after their return to their country had been prohibit- 
ed under the pains of death. Mr. O’Bryen charges the French 
emigrants with difobedience to the commands of LouisX VI. :— 
but, if thefe commands were fincere, his acculations of trea- 
chery againft that Prince muft be groundlefs ; and if they were 
infincere, his charge ot difobedience againit the emigrants is 
without foundation. He cannot efcape this dilemma. He 
muft acquit either the King or the Royalifis on thefe indict- 
ments. ‘I hey cannot both be guilty. 

On the whole, we have no doubt that the candour and good 
fenfe of the author himfelf will, after examination of the ta¢ts, 
Jament the comparifon into which he has been betrayed; and 
will confefs that the decrees againft the French emigrants are 
without parallel in the hiftory of legiflation, and are the moft 
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comprehenfive edits of rapine and murder that ever aflumed 
and difgraced the facred name of laws. 

We think it our peculiar duty, in reviewing the publications 
of the Friends of Liberty, to warn them againft difhonouring 
their noble caufe by any attempts at juftifying, or even at pal- 
liating, thofe deteftable enormities which have been perpetrated 
in its name. It is from the Friends of Liberty that the ftrong- 
eft-abhorrence of fuch enormities is naturally to be expected 
and juftly to be required. 
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Art. VIII. The Proceedings of the Governor and Afembly of Jamaica, 
in regard to the Maroon Negroes: publifhed by Order of the Af. 
fembly. To which is prefixed, An Introductory Account, contain- 
ing Obfervations on the Difpofition, Character, Manners, and 
Habits of Life, of the Maroons, and a Detail of the Origin, Pro- 
grefs, and Termination of the late War between thofe People and 
the White Inhabitants. 8vo, pp. 200. 5s. Bcards. Stockdale, 
1796. 

B* an advertifement prefixed to this work, we are informed 

that it comes from the pen of Mr. Edwards, author of the 

Hiftory of the Weft Indies *; that it was written, and partly 

printed, before a late difcuffion of the fubje& took place in the 

Houfe of Commons; that it was compiled chiefly for the grati- 

fication of public curiofity : but that it is now publifhed from 

a ftronger motive, viz. to enable the reader to form a correét 

judgment on the proceedings of the government of Jamaica, 

with refpect to the Maroon war. 

The Maroons were a part of the Spanifh flaves, who, when 
Jamaica was conquered by the Englifh in 1655, remained in 
the faftnefles of the Ifland; and from their retreats continually 
haraffed the Britifh planters. They have often been reinforced 
by fugitive flaves, and in 1730 were grown fo formidable, that 
jt became expedient to ftrengthen the colony by two regiments 
of regular troops. Thefe, with the militia, were divided into 
parties ; one of which, under Captain Stoddart, in 1734, at- 
tacked one of the Maroon towns called Nauny, fituated on 
one of the higheft mountains of the Ifland; and he fo far de- 
ftroyed or difperied its inhabitants, that they were not atfter- 
ward able to effect any enterprife of moment in that quarter. 
Another victory gained over them, by Captain Edmonds, fo 
reduced their ftrength, and filled them with fo much terror, 
that they did not again appear in any confiderable body.—Still, 
however, they continued to diftrefs the planters: fetting fire to 
the canc-fields, killing the cattle, carrying off the flaves, and 
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barbaroufly murdering fuch whites as came in their way,’ and 
were unable to make refiftance. “To prevent thefe horrid de- 


predations, {the Aflembly ordered barracks, fortified with baltions, 


to be erected in different parts of the Ifland, and as near as 
poffible to the enemy’s favorite haunts. Every barrack was 
furnifhed with a pack of dogs; ‘ it being forefeen that thefe 
animals would prove extremely ferviceable, not only in guard- 
ing againft furprifes in the night, but in tracking the enemy.’ 


About the year 1737, the Aflembly took into their pay 200 : 


Mofquito Indians, who were confiderably ferviceable, and the 
moft proper troops to be employed in a bu/b- fighting warfare. 

In 1738, Governor Trelawney propofed to the Maroon 
Chiefs overtures of peace: the Maroons embraced the offer; 
articles of pacification* were drawn up and ratified ; and 2500 
acres of land were afligned and fecured, by the legiflature, to 
them and their pofterity im perpetuity. ‘ ‘1bus an end was at 
length happily put to this tedious and ruinous conteft; a con- 
teft which, while it Jafted, feemed to portend nothing lefs than 
the ruin of the whole colony.’ 

Hitherto the account given by Mr. Edwards is extra@ted 
from Long’s Hiftory of Jamaica+: but he now, in Section 2, 
takes up the fubject where that writer left it; and, after fome 
pertinent reflections on the character and manners of the Ma- 
roons, traces the caufes cf their fate revolt to its origin, and 
gives a fhort but comprehenfive narrative of the war itfelf, 
their defeat, fubmiffion, and expulfion from the I fland. 

¢ The claufe in the treaty, by which thefe people were compelled to’ 
refide within certain boundaries in the interior country, apart from all 
other negroes, was founded, probably, on the apprehenfion that, by 
{uffering them to intermix with the negroes in flavery, the example 
which they would thereby continually prefent of fuccefsful hoftility, 
might prove contagious, and create inthe minds of the flaves an im- 
patience of fubordination, aid a difpofition for revolt: but time has 
abundantly proved that it was an ill-judged and a fatal regulation. 
The Maroons, inftead of being eftablifhed into feparate hordes or 
communities, in the ftrongeft parts of the interior country, fhould 
have been encouraged by all poflible means to frequent the towns and 
to intermix with the negroes at large. All diftinétion between the 
Maroons and the other tree blacks would foon have been loft; the 
greater number would have prevailed over the lefs: whereas the po- 
licy of keeping them a diftinét people, continually inured to arms, 
introduced among them what the French call an e/prit de corps, or a 
community of fentiments and intercfts: and concealing from them 
the powers and refources of the whites, taught them to feel, and at 
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* The articles are given at large by the author, at the conclufion 
of his firft Sedion. 


t See M.R. vol. li. p. 129. 
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the fame time highly to overvalue, their own relative ftrength and 
importance.’ 

We perfe@ly coincide in opinion with Mr. Edwards, The 

only mode of civilizing favages is to incorporate them with ci- 
vilized people: the ftronger the line of demarcation is, the lefs 
fufceptible of civilization will they be who are kept beyond it, 
Mr. E. feems alfo to admit that little pains were taken to im- 
prove, by religious inftruction, the morals of that ignorant 
people: yet he thinks their * converfion to the knowledge and 
practice of Chriftianity a work of much greater difficulty, than 
many excellent perfons in Great Britain feem fondly to ima- 
gine.’ Has the experiment, however, been ever fairly tried? 
Have the knowlege and praétice of Chriftianity ever been pro- 
perly and pradétically \aid before thofe favage tribes ? Have the 
mild maxims of the gofpel been ever apoftolically preached to 
them? Above all, have they found thofe maxims exemplified 
by the generality of flave-owners, and their overfeers, in Ja- 
maica? We apprehend that thefe queries muft be anfwered in 
the negative; and if fo, can we talk about the influence of re- 
ligion on the morals of an unconverted people, who have never 
feen its influence on the morals o/ thofe who profefs it? To as 
little purpofe is it to paint their ferocity, idlenefs, and bru- 
tality; their polygamy, and their proftitution of their daugh- 
ters. All thefe charges are applicable to nations which deemed 
themfelves as polifhed and as wife as the white inhabitants of 
Jamaica: to whom, no doubt, it is in fome meafure owing that 
profiitution, in particular, has prevailed among the Maroons. 
_ Mr. E, fulpeéts that the Maroons, with all their /eeming fury 
and affected bravery, are far below the Whites in perfonal vae 
Jour; and this he chiefly infers from their mode of fighting in 
real war, which is a fyftem of /fratagem, bufh-fighting, and 
athbufcade: yet he feems to allow that the Whites once thought 
otherwile : 

« Poflibly (he obferves) their perfonal appearance contributed, in 
fome degree, to preferve the delufion; for, favage as they were in 
manners and difpofition, their mode of living and daily purfuits un- 
doubtedly ftrengthened the frame, and ferved to exalt them to great 
bodily perfection. Such fine perfons are feldom beheld among any 
other clafs of African or native blacks, Their demeanour is lofty, 
their walk firm, and their perfons ereét. Every motion difplays a 
combination of ftrength and agility. The mufcles (neither hidden 
nor deprefled by clothing) are very prominent, and ftrongly marked. 
ae fight withal is wonderfully acute, and their hearing remarkably 
quick.’ 

We now come tothe immediate caufe of the late Maroon 
war. In July 1795, two Maroons, having ftolen fome pigs, 
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were apprehended, fent to Montego Bay, and tried for this of- 
fence againft the law. The jury found them guilty; and the 
magiftrates ordered each of them to receive thirty lafhes, on the 
bare back: which flagellation was performed by the black over- 
feer of the workhoufe negroes. Onthedifcharge of thefe men, and 
on their arrival at Trelawney Town, the whole body of Maroons 
aflembled ; and, after having forced Captain Cratkell, the fu- 
perintendant, to quit the town, they fenta written defiance to 
the magiftrates of Montego Bay, and threatened to attack that 
town on the 20th of that month. In confequence, General 
Palmer called out the militia; and eighty dragoons were, at 
his requeft, fent from Spanifh town by Lord Balcarres, the 
Governor of Jamaica. The Maroons then demanded, and 
obtained, a conference. They complained not of the injuflice 
nor of the feverity of the punifhment that had been inflicted on 
their two companions, but of the di/graceful manner in which 
it had been executed. They demanded reparation tor this in- 
dignity, an addition to their lands. the difmiffion of their fu- 
perintendant Captain Crafkell, and the re-appointment of their 
former fuperintendant, James. It was promifed to them that 
their grievances fhould be laid before the Commander in Chief, 
and they were aflured that the Governor fhould be requefted to 
grant them the laft of their demands; with which they feemed 
fatished. 

‘ It foon appeared, however, that the Maroons, in defiring this 
conference, were actuated folely by motives of treachery. They 
were apprized that a fleet of 150 fhips was to fail for Great Britain on 
the morning of the 26th; and they knew that very few Britith troops 
remained in the Ifland, except the 83d regimert, and that this very 
regiment was, at that junciure, under orders to embark for St. Do- 
mingo; they hoped, therefore, by the {pecious and delufive appear- 
ance of defiring a conference, to quiet fulpicion, until the July fleet 
was failed, and the regulars fairly departed. In the meanwhile, they 
pleafed themfelves with the hope of prevailing on the negroe flaves 


througout the Ifland to join them; and by rifing in a mats, toenable 
them to exterminate the whites at a blow. 

« The very day the conference was held, they began tampering 
with the negroes on the numerous and extenfive plantations in the 
neighbourhood of Montego Bay*. On fome of thefe plantations 
their emiflaries were cordially received and fecreted; on others, the 
ilaves themfelves voluntarily apprized their overfeers, that the Ma- 
roons were endeavouring to feduce them from their allegiance, In- 
formation of this nature was tranfmitted from many re{pe@table quar 
ters ; but molt of the gentlemen who had vifited the Maroons on the 





‘ * 'Trelawney Town is fituated wishin 20 miles of the town and 
harbour of Montego Bay.’ 
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zoth, were fo confident of their fidelity and afefion, that the Go- 
vernor, dilbelieving the charges againit them, was prevailed on to 
Jet the troops embark as originally intended, and they actually failed 
from Port Royal on the morning of the 29th, under convoy of the 
Succefs Frigate.’ 

Fortunately, the courfe from Port Royal to St. Domingo is 
altogether againft the wind ; and at this time there was alfo a 
ftrong Jee current. A faft-failing boat, difpatched after the 
fleet by Lord Balcarres’s order, came up with them off the 
north-eaft end of Jamaica, and delivered orders to Captain 
Pigot, of the Succefs, to change his courfe, and to proceed 
with the tranfports to Montego Bay. The §,d regiment, con- 
fifting of 1000 effective men, was landed on Auguft4 The 
unexpected arrival of fo powerful a reinforcement immediately 
changed the face of affairs :—yet farther meafures were adopted. 
The whole Ifland was put under martial law: 130 more dra- 
goons, commanded by Colonel Sandford, and a detachment of 
300 men from the 62d regiment, with 150 difmounted dra- 

oons, embarked at the fame time for Black River; and the 
Basnaes himfelf left Spanifh-town for Montego Bay, in order 
to command in perfon at the fcene of action. 

Mr. Edwards is here aware that his readers will not eafily 
conceive that meafures of fuch extent and magnitude were 
adopted, in the belief that the Maroons /e/ely were concerned. 

* Moft certain and abundant proofs (fays he) had been tranfmitted 
to the commander in chicf, of their attempts to create a general revolt 
of the enflaved negroes, and it was impoftible to forefee the refult. 
"The fituation of the flaves, under prevailing circumitances, required 
the moft ferious attention. With the recent example before their eyes 
of the dreadful infurre€ion in St. Domingo, they had been accuftomed, 
for the preceding feven years, to hear of nothing but Mr. Wilber- 
force, and his efforts to ferve them in Great Britain. Means of in- 
formation were not wanting. Initructors were conftantdly found among 
the black fervants continually returning from England ; and 1 have 
not the fmalleit doubt that the negroes on every plantation in the Weft 
Indies, were taught to believe that their mafters were generally confi- 
dered in the mother country, as a fet of odious and abominable mif- 
creants, whom it was laudable to maffacre! The Society in the Old 
Jewry had made no fcrup!e to avow this doétrine in its fulleft extent, 
by caufing pamphlets to be dittributed among fuca of the negroes as 
could read, and medals among fuch of them as could not, to apprize 
them of the wretchedne(s ‘of their fituation, and to affure them, in 
Janguage and tokens wel! fuited to their capacity, that infurrection was 
their duty, and that no cruelties, whieh they fhould commit in the exercife 
of fuch a duty, could be confidered as criminal.’ 

The Maroons now became indecided in their counfels : many 
of the old men recommended peace; and the whole of the 
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Acompong people declared in favour of the Whites *: but the 
more violent counfels of the younger prevailed ; and war was 
the final determination. Lord Balcarres, after having inef- 
fectually fummoned them to furrender, gave orders to the 
troops to take pofleffion of all the known paths leading to Tres 
lawney f!own.—The Maroons having allembled ina body near 
a village called their New Town, behind which were their pro- 
yifion-grounds, Col. Sandford was ordered to take pofleffion of 
thofe grounds. He proceeded thither accordingly : burt, bein 

informed that the Maroons had retired to the ruins of the ol 

town, he, contrary to his orders, puthed after them: a fatal 
error, to which he himfelf and many brave men fell facrifices. 
The retreat of the Maroons was a feint, to draw him into an 
ambufcade ; 2nd the troops had marched only about half way, 


|) whena heavy fire enfued from the bufhes, by which 37 men were 


immediately killed and many wounded. They pufhed forwards, 
however, drove the Maroons from their hiding places, and 
brought back with them moft of their wounded companions. 
By the death of Col. Sandford, the command devolved on Col. 
Fitch: but his caution alfo, notwithftanding the warning juft 


given, the Maroons found means to elude, and he perafhed: 


nearly in the fame manner. Their head quarters were now 
eflablifhed at a place of mott difficult accefs, called the Cock- 
fits; whence they fent out partics, who deftroyed feveral plant- 


ations, carried off the negroes, and murdered the Whites in 


cold blood, without diftinction of fex or age. 

It now appeared that the luppreffion of the Maroons would 
prove a tafk of greater ditiiculty than had been imagined. The 
General Affembly was convened towards the end of September ; 
and, on this occafion, the expedient that had been adopted ina 
former war, of employing dogs to difcover the concealment of 
the Maroons, was recommended as a fit example to be followed 
inthe prefent juncture: lt was there‘ore refolved to fend to Cuba 
foran hundred of thofe animals, and to engage a fufficient number 
of Spanifh huntfmen to dire their operations. Mr. E. here en- 
tersinto aferious and argumentative apology for the conduét of 
the Aflembly,in having recourfe to an expedient apparently fo fe- 
tocious ; thé reader will find it at p. 66, 67, 68, 69, and 70. 
The patlage, however interefting, is too long to allow of our 
inferting it— Meanwhile the Maroons were itill carrying on a 
predatory, or rather a devaftating war; yet they exprefled a 
willingnefs to fubmit, to deliver up their arms, to furrender their 
lands, and intermix with the general body of free Blacks, in fuch 
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parts of the country as the colonial government fhould approve ; and 
* it was the opinion (lays Mr E.) of many wife and worthy 
men, that thofe overtures ought to be accepted :’—but others 
thought that a compromife of any kind with a lawlefs ban. 
ditti, who had flaughtered fo many excellent men, and had 
murdered in cold blood even women in childbed and infants at 
the breaft, was a fhameful facrifice of the public honour, a total 
difregard to the dictates of juftice, and an encouragement to the 
reft of the Maroons.—I1t was alfo alledged that the Maroons 
were not in earnetft. 

While thefe matters were difcuffing, forty Spanifh hunters 
and about 100 dogs arrived. Such extraordinary accounts 
were immediately fpread of the favage nature and appearance of 
thefe animals, as made a furprifing impreffion on the minds of 
the negroes. ‘Though, generally, not larger: than the Britith 
fhepherd’s dog, thefe dogs of Cuba were reprefented as equal to 
the maftiff in bulk, to the bull-dog in courage, to the blood- 
hound in fcent, and to the grey-hound in agility.—Thefe re- 
ports had a powerful and falutary effect on the fears of the 
Maroons, and foon brought about a negotiation, followed by 
a treaty. 

This treaty, together with the correfpondence between Lord 
Balcarres and General Walpole, and many other interefting 
papers, the reader will find among the Proceedings of the Governor 
and Affembly of Jamaica ; which make more than one half of 
the prefent volume. The final fteps taken, in conformity with 
the treaty, are thus related by Mr. Edwards : 


¢ Soon after the fubfequent minutes were printed by order of the 
Affembly, his Majefty’s nip the Dever, with two tranfports in com- 
pany, having on board the Trelawney Maroons, (in number about fix 
handred) provided with all manner of neceffaries, as well for their ac- 
commodation at fea, as for the change of climate, failed from Blue- 
fields in Jamaica, for Halifax in North America, the beginning of 
Jait June. They were accompanied by William Dawes Quarrel and 
Alexander Ouchterlony, Efquires, commiflioners appointed by the 
Affembly, with authority and inftructions (fubjeét to his Majeity’s 
approbation and further orders) to purchafe lands in Lower Canada, 
or where elfe his Majefty fhould pleafe to appoint, for tke future efta- 
blithwent and fubfittence of thofe Maroons, as a free people. The 
comm:iiioners had orders withal, to provide them the means of a coin- 
fortable maintenance, until they were habituated to the country and 
climate. The fumof £. 25,000 was allowed for thofe purpofes.’ 


Mr. Edwards writes with the energy of a man who is well 
acquainted with his (ubject, and who is convinced of the truth 
of what he advances; and he exprefles himfelf in a perfpicuous 
and dignified ftyle. A few of his reflections we might feel our- 


felves inclined to coutrovert; and we might obferve that, in 
fome 
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fome places, his great though juft abhorrence of /icentiou/nefs 
appears to make him rather trench upon /iderty :—but his work 
has the important merit of clear arrangement, perfonal know- 


lege, local accuracy, and official authority. Ged..s. 
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Art. IX. Corre/pondance entre un Voyageur et un Miniftre, &c. $8vo. 


Art. X. The Corre/pondence between a Traveller and a Minifter of 
State, in O&ober and November, 1792; preceded by Remarks 
upon the Origin and the final Obje& of the prefent War; as well 
as upon the political Pofition of Europe, in October, 1796. Tranf- 
lated from the original French, and accompanied with a Preface. 
By N. William Wraxall, Efg. 8vo. 2s.6d. Debrett. 1796. 


\ gE have reafon to believe that the authofMof this pam Soy Shen 


phlet occupied a high poft in the adminiftration of 
‘India, between the years 1781 and 1788, and that the corre- acphur oun 


foondence here detailed was really addrefled to men in office at 
the period of its date. The work is ably written and deferves 
perufal. Its objeét and rife are thus explained : 


‘ The traveller, to whom the following correfpondence relates, be- 
gan his journey towards the clofe of 1789. His object was, as he 
reprefented it, at the time, to a perfon of the higheft confideration, 
“ to dire¢t his attention to the extraordinary events which began to 
unfold themfelves upon the theatre of Europe; to come nearer the 
principal performers, and to commuuicate to the fame perfon his 
opinions upon public affairs *.”’ 

‘ In the purfuit of this obie@, he chanced to be at Turin in the 
month of Odtober, 1752. The moment was a critical one for the 
court of Turin. Nice was taken by the French: Savoy was loft: 
the Duke of Brunfwie’s retreat out of Champagne was by no mears 
cleared up. A Jecobin infurrection was dreaded in the capital of 
Piedmont; and the latett letters from London proved that the Eng- 
lih Miniftfry was refolved not to take any part in the war againft 
France. 

‘ To allay the apprehenfions of a virtuous Prince at fuch a crifis, 
and to itrengthen the ideas of his Cabinet, thefe letters were written. 
They were addrefied to a Minifler, who is ambitious of contributing to 
the happinefs of a foreign nation by whom he is adored, and whoably 
fupports the intereits of his own Court, while he uphelds the caufe of 
general order. 

‘ At the fame time that the traveller analized ¢* the caus and the 
progre/s of the revolutionary war, as well as the means of terminating 
it,” he endeavoured to prove that every power of the European Re- 
public had an intereft, connected with its own fafety, in maintaining 
the independance of Sardinia as a ftate. Ifthe reafonings of the 
following correfpondence upon thefe three great objects, are drawn 
from the true principles of civilization, (as the events up to the pre- 
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fent time have but too well proved,) two great queftions are refolved 
in modern politics. The frit, that one party is in the wrong to ac. 
cufe the other with being the author of the war. The fecond, that 
this Jaft would be ftill more to blame, if it did not attain that which 
éught to be the true object of the war, and which ought to have been 
its object from the beginning. 

¢ But, what is this falutary obje&t? That is the queftion which is 
agitated in the prefent little work. It is a quettion that the reafon- 
able men of all the belligerent ftates ought thoroughly to examine, in 
its truc point of view.’ 


This refpectable writer’s charaéteriftic opinion is the facred 
fmportance of every form of property : not Adam Smith can be 
more perfuaded of the real intereft whicheach ftate has in the wel- 
fare of all its neighbours. At p. 45 he thus exprefles himfelf: 


« But, the project of the ruling party in France, to overturn Eu- 

rope, tn order to regenerare it under a better conftitution, will only 
fucceed by the example (if, indeed, it ever can fucceed,) of the fu- 
perior felicity of regenerated France. Happily for Europe, com- 
merce is at prefent its abfolute ruler: it is fo bound and fettered in 
all its parts by this mafter, and by confolidated finance, that none of 
its parts can ftir without disjointing the general chain. The attack 
at Nice and in Italy, will be felt on the exchange of London and of 
Amfterdam. War is always ftopped, lefs by the juftice of men, than 
by the failure of its means ; it is conducted and futtained by finance, 
which it confumes. Europe will in the end be enlightened. ‘The 
{tates that compofe it wili be perfuaded by their intereits, and by the 
effe&ts of the revolution, of the moft beautiful truth in politics, and 
the one lea‘t underftood ; namely, that the general qwe/fare of nations 
is compofed of a commen flock. This is the ftock into which every 
tate pours the fuperfluity of its productions and its manufactures, 
On this fund every nation has a right to draw, according to its con- 
tribution. ‘The capital is placed in the hands of commerce, which 
fupplies the neceflities, and purchafes the predutions of every 
country. 

« It is clear, then, that the more the fund of the general fuperfluity 
is augmented, the more the peopie are at their eafe. Their refpec- 
tive wants are fupplied at a cheaper rate, and the exchange of their 
commodities is eafier and more advantageous. This general fund of 
the wealth of nations being evidently increafed according to the grow- 
ing property of each particular ftate, we arrive at the beautiful theo- 
rem of civilization ; that rhe permanent intereft of every fiate depends om 
the general property; and not upon a momentary /uperiority, or the little 
profits of an ill-underficod rivality.’ 

Confiftently with this leading impreffion, he confiders the 
reftoration of French affignats to their original value as worthy 
of being made a condition of peace ; and he expeéts, from the 
future recognition of this vaft public debt by the French, an in- 
¢reafe in the value of all properties, and in the pacific tendency 
of the ruling authorities at Paris. ‘The love of property, ac- 
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cording to our author, (p. 48.) is the great fecret for govern 
ing mankind ; and his hoftility to the French Revolution ap- 
pears to arife exclufively from an idea that the French inno- 
vators are contemners of property by profeflion, and have been 
waging a war of the poor againft the rich. ‘This doftrine it 
is important to examine. In our opinion, this revolution-war 
is a war of elective againft hereditary authority, of republican~ 
ifm againft monarchy, and no more. Religion, property, 
matrimony, have been attacked, and in a great degree fub- 
verted, by the republicans of France,—but merely inafmuch 
as they withftood, and becau/e they withftood, the inftitution of 
reprefentative government. !t was not fo much the Chriffian as 
the efablifred religion which they attacked: the orators of the 
court, the clients of the nobiiity, thefe were the perfons exiled 
in their clergy. Ic was not the landed intereft at which their 
confifcatory fyftems were levelled : on the contrary, they have 
ftriGly refpected all landed property of recent acquifttion: they 
have withdrawn tithes, entails, manorial rights, and have 
rendered all landed property freehold and abfolute: it was the 
inftrument of habitual power to antient noble families, which 
they endeavoured to transfer or to deftroy. “Their law of divorce 
they knew to be mifchievous, and expected to repeal: but they 
wanted to facilitate mixtures of races and ranks, and to effeét, 
during the ftorm of anarchy, an inextricable confufion of pa- 
trician and plebeian origin, Irreligion, agrarianifm, tranfitory 
marriage, they know to be opinions of circumftance, unfa- 
vourable to civilization, and incompatible with the permanent 
profperity of an empire, but without which they could not have 
recruited their faction with fufficient partizans. Had the pro- 
perty of France couragecully lent its inftrumentality to the in- 
troduction of a republic, thefe alarming and mifchievous tricks 
of profelytifm might never have been adopted. In proportion 
as the new government acquires ftability and confidence, it 
will naturally refume the tried habits of focial union. The 
conductors of the coalition cf kings were aware of this: they 
knew that thefe opinions, and the laws refulting from them, 
would die away with the olympiad in which they were born: 
but they could arm the multitude in behalf of religion, pro- 
perty, and domettic felicity, and not in defence of indefeafible : 
hereditary fovereignty. It fuited them to defcribe the monfters i 
of Circe: her own form would not have excited hoftility. : 
The original pamphiet, as written in French by an Englifh- 
man, is not characterifed by that purity of ftyle which can 
give it claim to praife on account of its dialect. The tranfla- 
tion of Mr. Wraxall is well executed, and preceded by a pre- 
face which recommends unanimity to the leaders of Englith 
parties in behalf of peace. 
, Aart. 2 ay? 
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Art. XT. Poems by the Rev. Henry Rowe, LL. B. Reéor of 


Ring fhall in Suffolk, 8vo. 2 Vols. 7s. Boards, 
and Davies. 1796. 





Cadell jun. 


WW» have been informed that the author of the poems in this 


collection has, in ** The Poet’s Lamentation,” 
bis own melancholy fituation. As the lines cannot but excite 
compafion and fympathy in every humane breaft, we thal! 


give them in his own words: 


¢ Though poor, refign’d, I feel in ev’ry ftate, 
I bear with patience, nor repine at fate ; 
Wretclied by day, I loath the hours till night, 
Tell ev’ry clock, and watch the wafting light ; 
Anxious to hear, with pleafure to relate, 
Each forrow pait, for joy ne’er comes too late. 
What Heav’n decrees no prudence can prevent, 
For bleffings here are only bleffings lent. 
Thus reigns alternate varied good and ill, 
And thefe by turns neceffitate the will ; 
With ftorms impetuous, lo! abruptly driv’n, 
The bad our own, the good the aé of Heav’n: 
Man then with all his knowledge ftill offends, 
When human good on human will depends, 
When men by nature frail and prone to fin, 
Find weeds o’erpow’r the purer plant within ; 
Find hunger, thirft, imprifonment, and pain, 
Condemn’d to feel, and guiltlefs oft fuftain. 
‘Tho’ clad in virtue like a ceat of mail, 
The beft may fuffer, and the bad prevail. 
Alas, the Poet! hard indeed it fees, 
That allthy loyal verfe, poetick dreams, 
Thy country’s champion, and thy loftier ftrains, 
Should fing the fong of Liberty in chains ! 
Uncharitable thought, to fcandal prone, 
How rare the world makes others woes their own. 
Cenforious beings loud alarms will beat, 
Eaver to hear, and cruel to repeat ; 
A thoroughfare of news like venom flies, 
Things never heard, or mingled truth with lies ; 
If harden’d creditors my fubftance feiz’d, 
T promis’d them no more than I believ’d. 
What muft I feel to view the hopeful youth, 
Of manners gentle, and imprefs’d by truth ; 
When early watch’d, when reajon fi lt began, 
When dawn’d the promife of a finifh’d man ? 
What mutt I feel to view him thare the grief, 
Full rude the wind that furls the fapling leaf? 
Alike I view with ever anxious thought, 
Each other hope, not lefs fublimely taught ; 
Tho’ of frail life the bitter cup I drink, 
Too proud to beg, almoit too poor to think ; 
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Yet blefs’d beyond my hope, my fumptuous board, 
My children yield me more than worlds afford; 
Still it fhould feem the Babe but newly born, 

To heave the figh, to brook the deadly thorn, 
Inftead of garment of the pureft white, 

Should wear alone the folemn robe of night. 

Can IJ forget when Heav’n look’d down benign, 
Benignant made my Eloifa mine ; 

Ah! Eloifa, no! thy pious works, 

Heav’n’s record tells, nor there in fecret lurks. 
While here thofe charms which moft embelifh life, 
Blaze in the parent, and adorn the wife; 

Each thought an honour to her earthly flage, 
Herfelfa pattern for the rifing age: 

In filent woe a tender part fhe bore, 

And fhar’d with all her heart near all her ftore.’ . 


The foregoing lines are offered to our readers as a fatisfac~ 
tory fpecimen of the poetic talents of the writer, who, we un- 
derftand, claims fome attention as a relative of the celebrated 
Bard who ** Sung th’ immortal Tamerlane.’’ 

That difpofition is not to be envied, which, while it con- 
templates human mifery, can attend to the niceties of criticifm. 
Inftead of pointing out any defects and inaccuracies in this 
work, we fhould rather exprefs our furprife that, under the 
preflure of fuch diftrefs, the author could write at all. We 
need not remind our readers of the inconftancy of Fortune, 
from whofe frowns no rank nor ftation is exempt; and thofe 
who value themfelves on their care and circumfpection ought 
to confider that no man is uniformly prudent; memo mortalium 
oMNIBUS horis fapit; and that a fing'e act of indifcretion, appa- 
rently of no great magnitude, may, by an unlucky concur- 
rence of circumftances, involve a family in ruin. ‘That Mr, 
Rowe is rather unfortunate than reprehenfible, we are led to fup- 
pofe by the lift of his fubfcribers. We heartily with that ie 
were in our power to remove the caufes of ** the Poet’s Com- 
plaint:’”? but we can only recommend his cafe to thofe who, 
with the inclination, have the abzlity to affift their fellow crea- 
tures, in whatever kind or degree of diftrefs. 





Pant 


Art. XU. Remarks concerning Stones faid to have fallen from the 
Clouds, both in thefe Days, and in antient Times. By Edward 
pt 4 Eig. F.R.S. & FLAS. gto. pp. 34. 2s. 6d. Nicol. 
1796. 


WHEN a phenomenon of a very extraordinary kind is brought 
before the public, the firft thing is to afcertain the reality 
of the fact; the fecond, to account for it. Should it appear 








) abfolutely inexplicable on any known principles, a genuine 
phiefopher 
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philofopher will not for that reafon pertinacioufly reje& all thé 
teftimony adduced in its favour, though he will require a 
clearer and more circumftantial evidence than would be necef- 
fary to prove an ordinary event; and it is obfervable that, though 
the advancement of knowlege and inquiry has tended abfolutely 
to overthrow many of the wonderful pretenfions which were 
aflociated with human fraud and credulity, yet it has confirmed 
certain xatural wonders which had loft their credit by not having 
obtained fufficiently accurate examination. ‘The enlightened 
natural hiftory of modern times, while it has cleared away a 
great mafs of antient fable, has alfo eftablifhed many facts, the 
improbability of which at firft fight had caufed them to be re- 
jected in the dawn of rational inquiry. 

The phenomenon which is the fubjeCt of the remarks be- 
fore us will probably feem, to moft perfons, to be as little 
worthy of credit as any that could be offered. The falling of 
large ftones from the fky, without any affignable caufe of their 
previous afcent, feems to partake fo much of the marvellous as 
almoft entirely to exclude the operation of known and natural 
agents. Yeta body of evidence is here brought to prove that 
fuch events have actually taken place; and we ought not to 
withhold from it a proper degree of attention. 

The immediate occafion of the prefent learned performance 
was an account of a fhower of ftones, which fell in Tufcany 
on the 16th of June 1794. The account was tranfmitted fro: 
Italy with fuch particular details and atteftations, as almoft to 
remove all doubt of the reality of the circumftance. From 


Mr. King’s narration, abridged from a pamphlet written bythe . 


Abbate Aimbrofe Soldani, ir appears that, om the day above 
mentioncd, a tremendous cloud, fending forth fparks, flafhes, 
fmoke, and explofions, was obferved near Siena and Radicofani, 
proceeding from the north; about feven o’clock in the even- 
ing; from which a numberof ftones were, by various people, feen 
and heard to fall, weighing from 5%lb. to lefs than an ounce. 
‘Thefe were in general approaching to fome regular form, 
black externally; within, aihy and chryftalline ; with metallic 
{pots; and fome of them fo hot as to burn the hand. They fell 
in a {pace occupying from three to four miles ; and this occur 
rence happened on the very day after the great eruption of Ve- 
duvius ; which mountain is fituated to the /ovth of this fpot, 
at the diftance of about 200 miles. “he Abbate Soldani, con- 
fidering the contrary direction of this cloud from the bearing 
of Vefuvius, is of opinion that the volcano had nothing to do 
with tt, but that the ftones were formed in the air by a com- 
bination of mineral {ubftances which had rifen from the earth 
as exhalations, Mi. King, on the other hand, (much more 
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probably, as we conceive,) conneéts the phenomenon with 
the eruption ; fuppofing that the vaft height to which the mat- 
ters were projected might, by a fmall inclination, carry them 
beyond Siena; to which place they might be brought back by 
a northerly current of wind. He does not, however, imagine 
that the {tones were thrown out of the volcano in their proper 
form, but conceives that an immenfe cloud of projected afhes, 
with pyritical duft and particles of iron, taking fire in its de- 
feent, melted thefe heterogeneous matters, which by fudden 
cryftallization and confolidation were compacted into hard 
mafles or ftones. We muft refer to the work for his argu- 
ments in fupport of this theory. They confift chiefly of facts 
relative to the prodigious diftance to which duft and afhes, from 
| yolcanic explotions, are fometimes carried. 

Mr. King next goes into the teftimony of the falling of flones 
from the clouds, from remote ages to the prefent time: but in 
many of thefe we confefs that the fad? feems to us very dubious, 
efpecially thofe relations of antiquity, which are ufually con- 
neCted with fome piece of fuperftition or pious fraud. Mr. King 
feems to lay confiderable ftrefs on a narration of this kind by 
Livy, in which a fhower of ftones was reported to the fenate ta 
have fallen on the Alban mountain, and authenticated by in- 
quiry on the fpot: but he fhould not have omitted to remark 
that the fame authority teftifies, that the deputation was treat 
ed with a new fhower in their fight, and heard a voice from 
the top of the mountain commanding a renewal of the an- 
tient Alban facrifices. We are furprized, alfo, that Mr. K. 
fhould refer to Livy for only three fhowers of ftones, when he 
might have found Japidibus pluiffe in the greater part of the an- 
nual returns of prodigies to the fenate recorded by that hifto- 
tian. That there was trick in moft of thefe cafes, we prefume 
no thinking man will doubt. 

Some of the modern inftances here related feem as well fup- 
ported by evidence as the cafe will readily admit: but we fear 
that the credibility of Cardan will hardly bear him out in con- \ | 
vincing the reader that he himfelf faw 120 ftones fall from 
heaven, one of which weighed 120 and another 60 pounds. | 

We donot well underftand why the author fhould have inter... 
mixed the account of extraordinary hail/fones and pieces of ice 
with the fall of real ftones. They are, indeed, examples of 
fudden congelation, but of a very different and much more in- : 
telligible kind. A figure of one of thefe cryftals of ice, which 
he has prefixed to the title-page, would miflead a perfon whe : 
only glanced over the fubje&t of the work, Al j 
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Art. XII. Lhe Hiftory of the Inoculation of the Sniall Pox in Great 
Britain; comprehending a Review of al] the Publications on the 
Subje&: with an experimental Enquiry into the relative Advan. 
tages of every Meafure which has been deemed neceffary in the 
Procefs of Inoculation. By William Woodville, M.D. Phyfician 
to the Small Pox and Inoculation Hofpitals. In 2 Vols, Vol. IJ, 
$vo. pp. 400. 7s. Boards. Phillips. 1796. 


TH hiftory of the imoculation of the fmall-pox, a pratice 

of fuch incalculable benefit to mankind, cannot fail of 
being interefting, not only from its connexion with medical 
fcience, but from the example which it affords of the gradual 
prevalence of truth and utility in the midit of oppofition from a 
variety of prejudices and errors. Several publications, at dif. 
ferent periods, have recorded the ftate and progrefs of this dif- 
covery ; yet fufficient room was left for a full and fair hiftory 
of it, brought down to the prefent time, with comments dic- 
tated by an enlightened fpirit of criticifm. The writer before 
us, On account of his known judgment and induitry, and the 
fituation which he occupies, will generally be admitted to be 
amply qualified for fuch a tafk ; as well as for the additional and 
perhaps more important one, of carryir.g on an experimental in- 
veftigation into the merit of the practices which compofe the 
procefs of inoculation. In the prefent volume, however, he 
appears only as an hiftorian. 

Dr. W. begins with a brief introduction, in which he treats 
on the origin and antiquity of the natural fmall-pox. Its 
firft appearance, he thinks, cannot with certainty be traced 
beyond the fiege of Mecca, A. D. 569, when it appears to have 
caufed the deftruction of the invading army. It is next to be. 
difcovered at the conqueft of Alexandria by the Mohammedans 
in 640;: and thence it feems to have been rapidly diffufed. 
Dr.W. is of opinion that its appearance in Europe was much ear-. 
lier than is ufually imagined. 

The fecond Section gives an account of the praCtice of ino~ 
culation in various countries, before it became profeflional in 
Great Britain. Fhe Door traces it among the Barbary 
ftates, the Arabs, the Chinefe, the Hindoos, the Circaffians, and 
the Greeks, and, which is very extraordinary, among the in- 
{ulated people of South Wales ; almoft all of whom agreed in: 
a popular practice of communicating the difeafe by fome artif- 
cial mode, which they called buying the finall pox. The firft 
Britith fubje&, on whom the operation was performed, was the 
fon. of the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, at her 


’ f refidence in the fuburb of Pera near Conftantinople, in 1717+ 
0 3A 


In Sect. 3. is contained the introduction of inoculation into 
regular practice in this country, and in America; with the cire 
cumftances 
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cumftances attending its progrefs during 1721 and :722. The 
fame patriotic female had the merit of firft giving the example in 
her own country, by inoculating her daughter here; and in 
Mthe very next year, 1722, another lady of {till higher rank, the 
Princefs of Wales, afterward Queen Caroline, with a truly 
philofophic greatnefs of mind, fupported the new practice in 
the molt effectual manner by caufing two of her own children 
to be the fubjects of it. This in courfe brought it ftrongly 
into the public view; and the war of controverfy between its 
promoters and oppofers immediately began ; of which an enter- 
taining account is here given. Inoculation was at the fame 
period introduced into N. America, and there alfo the fame 
difputes exifted. 

Seét. 4. purfues the hiftory of inoculation from 1722 to the 
eftablifhment of the Inoculation Hofpital in 1746. It muft 
appear very extraordinary that, notwithftanding the high pa- 
tronage which it obtained, and the writers of eminence by 
whom it was fupported, prejudices of various kinds, backed 
by fome unfortunate cafes, caufed it almoft to fink ‘nto difufe a 
few years after its introduction. It was, however, making its 
way in other parts; and the great fuccefs which attended it in 
America feems to have been the particular caufe of its revival 
in England. 

Sect. §. takes it from the laft period, and circumftantially 
relates the eftablifhment of the Inoculation Hofpital, a very im- 
portant ftep in the progrefs, and various other efforts in its fa- 
vour in this country ; and likewife the introduction of inocula 
tion in feveral countries on the Continent, with the fate that 
attended it. 

The 6th and laft SeGion gives an account of its progrefs in 
Britain from 1753 to1768. Having now furmounted all con- 
fiderable oppofition, and become a part of eftablifhed medical 
practice, the efforts of the faculty were directed towards its im- 
provement and perfection; and the mode of operating, the pre- 
paration, and the after-treatment, became fubjects of difcuffion 
and experiment. ‘This period ends with the rife and progrefs 
of the Suttonian practice, and the termination of the inquiries 
which it occafioned in Baron Dimfdale’s ‘** Prefent Method of 
Inoculating ;”" which is now generally received, and confidered 
as ftandard practice. 

From the fketch which we have thus given of the contents of 
this volume, they cannot but appear curious and interefting to 
readers of general inquiry, whether profeffional or not. We 
have only to add that the ftyle is plain and unaffected, that the 
ftatements are full and candid, and that the remarks are thofe 
of a lover of mankind. Large quotations from authors are 
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occafionaily made, but not without propriety ; fince the faire 


view of their faéts and opinions is to be derived from their own 
language. 
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Art. XIV. Mr. Burke’s Yawo Letters on a Peace with the Regicide 
Direfory, &c. 


[ Article concluded. See the laff Month’s Review. ] 


Oo” duty now leads us to offer fome obfervations on the reafon- 
ings by which Mr. Burke has attempted to prove the 
eiilieme: and juftice of the war in its commencement, and the 
neceffity of its continuance at prefent. Thefe two fubjects are 
fo infeparably connected, that the decifion of the one queftion 
muft involve the fate of the other. If the war ought to have 
been commenced, it ought now to be continued :—If it ought 
not now to be continued, it ought never to have been com- 
menced. Thofe who, like ourfelves, originally blamed the 
war, are now perfecily confifient in deprecating any farther 
perfeverance in fo fatal a fyitem. Equally confiftent, on the 
other hand, are they who, like Mr. Burke, originally main- 
tained the juftice of the conteit, and now contend for the ne- 
ceffity of perfevering in it, Between thefe two opinions, there 
is no {pace that can be occupied by a confiftent fyftem. All 
the intermediate ground is filled only with half-opinions, with 
temporizing {fchemes, with feeblenefs and fluctuation in con- 
duct, with inconfiitency and contradiction in reafoning. 
Thole , indeed, who coniefs that they were originally ieoival, 
and have fince difcovered their error, may be entitled to the pri- 
vileges of honeft miftake and ingenuous confeffion: but thofe 
who proudly and itubbornly continue to claim the merit of con- 
fittency, while they are adopting thole plans of negociation 
which they reprobated four years ago, incur not only the im- 
putation of the grolieft inconfiftency, (which may affeét only 
the credit of their underftanding,) but the far fuperior blame of 
a {candaious though impotent attempt to hide that inconfiftency 
by impofture. 

Before we confider the queftion thus ftated, and comprehend- 
ing alike the propriety of beginning the war and the neceflity 
cf continuing it, we fhell offer fome remarks on a paflage in 
the pamphlet publifhed by Owen, which Mr. Burke has in his 
own edition fuppretled. “Ihe pafiage is as follows : (p. 63—68.) 


« * Say fome, you force opinion. You can never extirpate opi- 
nion without extirpating a whole nation. Nay, by purfuing it, you 











* At p. 64.1. 10. the reader will eafily difcover that there muft be 
‘ome typographical omiilion or miftake, which altogether obfcures 
the fenfe. At p. 65.1.8. * gathered’ appears a mifprinted word. 
At p. 66. 1. 6, § corre? is evidently printed for * conceive.’ 
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only increafe its partizans. Opinions are things out of human jurif- 
di@ion. I have formerly heard this from the mouths of great men, 
with more furprize than fatisfa€tion. ‘They alledged as a proof of 
their doftrine, the wars of Charles the Fifth, and tome of his fuccef- 
fors, againft the Reformation. 

(P. 64.) £ It is fo common, though fo unreafonable, it is hardly worth 
remarking, that no perfons purfue more fiercely with criminal procefs, 
and with every kind of coercion, the publication of opinions contrary 
to their own, than thofe do, who claim in this refpeét the moft ua- 
bounded latitude to themfelves. If it were not for this inconfiftency, 
then war againtt opinions might be jultified 2s all others, more or lets, 
according to the reafon of the cafe: for the cafe judged on by moral 
prudence, and not by any univerfal abftract principle of right, is to 
guide government in this delicate point. 

« As to the mere matter of extirpation of all kinds of opinions, whe- 
ther right or wrong, without the extirpation of a people, it isa thing 
fo very common, that it would be clouded and obfcured rather than il- 
luitrated by examples. Every revolution in the predominant opinion 
made by the force of domeftic legal government, by the force of any 
ufurpation, by the force of any eonqueit, is a proof to the contrary ; 
—and there is no nation which has not experienced thofe changes. 
Intances enough may be furnifhed of people who have enthufiafti- 
cally, and with force, propagated thofe opinions, which fome time 
before they refitted with their blood. Rarely have ever great 
changes in opinion taken place without the application of force, more 
or lefs. Like every thing elfe in human life and human affairs, it is 
not univerfally true, that a perfecution of opinions leffens or increafes 
the number of their votaries. In finding where it may or may not 
have gathered thefe effects, the fagacity of Government fhines or is 
difgraced, as well as in the time, the manner, the choice of the opi- 
nions on which it ought to ufe or forbear the fword of domettick or of 
foreign juftice. But it is a falfe maxim, that opinions ought to be 
indifferent to us, either as men or as a State. Opinion is the rudder 
of human aétion ; and as the opinion is wife or foolifh, vicious or mo- 
ral, the caufe of action is noxious or falutary. It has even been the 
great primary object of {peculative and doctrinal philofophy to regu- 
late opinion. It is the great object of political philofophy to promote 
that which is found ; and to extirpate what is mifchievous, and which 
dire@ly tends to render men bad citizens in the community, and mif 
chievous neighbours out of it. Opinions are of infinite confequence. 
They make the manners—in fact, they make the laws: they make 
the Legiflator. They are, therefore, of all things, thofe to which 
provident Gevernment ought to look moft in their beginnings. 
After a time they may look to them in vain, When, therefore, I am 
told that a war is a war of opinions, I am told that it is the mof im- 
portant of all wars. 

‘Here I muft not be told that this would lead to eternal war and 
perfecution. It would certainly, if we argued like metaphyficians 
run mad, who do not corre prudence, the queen of virtues, to be 
any virtue at all,—and would either throw the bridle on the neck of 
headlong Nature, or tie it up forever tothe po. No fophiftry—no 
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chicane heg. Government is not to refine men out of innocent ang 
moral liberty by forced inferences, drawn by a torturing logic; or tg 
fuffer them to go down hill the highway that leads direétly to every 
Crime and every vice. 

‘ Without entering much into the comparifon of the two cafes, 
(that of this war and that of Charles the Fifth againft the reforma- 
fion,) which holds very ill, I fhall only beg leave to remark, that theo- 
logical opinions as fuch, whether found or erroneous, do not go di- 
reétly to the well being of focial, of civil, or of politick fociety. But 
as long as opinion is the very ground and pillar of Government, and 
the main {pring of human action, there are opinions which direétly 
affect thefe very things. Anopinion, that it is 2 man’s duty to take 
from me my goods, and to kill me if I refit him. An opinion that 
he has a right, at his will, to pull down the Government by which I 
am protected in that life and property, and to place it in the hands of 
the enemies of both. Thefe it is very extraordinary to hear compared 
to the theological dogmas concerning grace and juitification—and the 
nature and efience of the facrament and other pious opinions on the 
one fide or on the other—which left human fociety altogether, or 
nearly, as itwas. They did not preach vices or crimes. ‘The parties 
difputed on the beft means of promoting virtuc, religion, and morals, 
Whether any cojlateral points relative to thefe queftions or other cir- 
cumftances of a more political nature mingled with them, might oy 
might not juftify a war, is a matter of hiftorical criticifm, with 
which, at this day, we are little concerned. But in the cafe before 
us, I muft declare, that the doétrine and difcipline of this feét is one 
of the moft alarming circumftances relating to it, and the attempt to 
compare them with the opinions of fchool theologicians, is a thing in 
itfelf highly alarming. 1 know that when men poffefs the beft prin- 
ciples, the paflions lead them to actin oppofition to them. But when 
the moral principles are formed fyftematically to play into the hand 
of the paffions ; when that which is to correét vice and to reftrain vio- 
lence, is by an infernal do€rine, daringly avowed, carefully propagat- 
ed, enthufiaftically held, and practically followed, I fhall think my- 
felf treated like a child, when I hear this compared to a controverly 
in the fchools. When I fee a great country, with all its refources, 
pofleffed by this fe&, and turned to its purpofes, I muft be worfe than 
a child to conceive it a thing indifferent to me. When this great 
country is fo near me, and otherwife fo fitu.ated, that except through 
its territory, I can hardly have a communication with any other, the 
ftate of moral and political opinion, and moral and political difcipline 
in that country, becomes of ftill greater importance tome. When 
robbers, affaflins, and rebels, are not only debauched, but endoc- 
trinated regularly, by a courfe of inverted education, into murder, in- 
furre€tion, and the violation of all property, I hold, that this, inftead 
of excufing or palliating their offences, infpires a peculiar venom into 
every evil act they do; and that all fuch univerfities of crimes, and 
all fuch profeffors of robbery, are in a perpetual ftate of hoftility with 
mankind.’ | 


Perhaps few queftions, ever difcufled among men, are of 


more importance than the extent and limits of the authority : 
civi 
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civil government over opinion. We are ready to concede to 
Mr. Burke that neither the modefty which belongs to true 
philofophy, nor the caution which diftinguifhes practical pru- 
dence, will authorize either fpeculators or ftatefmen to affent to 
principles, or to Jay down rules, on this great fubject, which 
are ftrictly and abfolutely univerfal. If we were engaged in 
controveriy, perhaps we might be juftified, in popular language, 
in excluding univerfally the interpofition of the magiftrate in 
checking or regulating opinion:—but, fpeaking impartially 
and correétly, it is difficult to deny that cafes may be imagined 
of opinions fo extravagant, monftrous, and pernicious, as to 
call on the magiftrate to protect the quiet of fociety by prevent- 
ing their diflemination. Mr. Locke himfelf has allowed this 
exception, and in language which is perhaps fomewhat vague 
and incautious: ** No opinions,” fays he, ** contrary to hu- 
man fociety, or to thofe moral rules which are neceflary to the 
prefervation of civil fociety, are to be tolerated by the magi- 
ftrate*,”? This is an exception which is exprefled in language 
large enough to furnifh a pretext for every perfecution that has 
been carried on among mankind. It was not without juftice 
that Warburton, fpeaking of a fimilar argument, ftyled it, 
‘© a reafon which has been in the mouth of all perfecutors, 
from St. Auftin to St. Dominic.” (Divine Legation, vol. iv. 
» 26.) 

, Ie treating the fubje& fully and fyftematically, therefore, it 
feems difficult to exclude this exception; yet there is nothin 

which it is more the duty of the moralift to keep back from 
general view. It has been often obferved that dominion over 
the minds of men is the moft flattering and feducing of all the 


objects of ambition. All other power reaches only to external , 


actions. ‘This alone fways the convulfions and paflions of 
men. The authority of the moft defpotic prince is founded on 
the interefts and fears of bis unhappy fubjects, who hate the 
tyrant whom they are compelled toobey. ‘Ihe dominion of the 
leader of a fect tubfifts only by the devoted attachment and un- 
bounded reverence of his followers. His power is more exten- 
five than that of a mafter over his flaves. The fubmiffion of 
the ditciples is more perfect, and more fpontaneous, than that of 
freemen to the laws which they moft cherifh and revere. The 
power may be almott faid to be without limits, and the obedience 
is without hypocrify. The acquifition of this intoxicating do- 
minion has often excited private men to difturb and diftra 
fociety. How dreadful, then, are the evils which muft arife 
from planting in the breafts of magiftrates this new principle 





* Letter on Toleration, Locke’s Works, p. 250, Ed. Lond. 1714. 
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of ambition,—the defire of regulating the opinions as well ag 
the ations of their fubjects;--of becoming leaders of fe&s as 
well as chiefs and governors of ftates. “The combination of the 
defpotifm of opinion with the Sefpotitn of force is the moft 
horrible evil that can afflict a community! When Louis XI1V., 
not contented with difpofing of the lives and fortunes of his 
fubjeéts, became alfo ambitious of regulating their fpeculations, 
France felt the effect of the zeal of* profelytifm kindled in the 
breaft of a mafter armed with abfolute power. The undiftin- 
guifhing toleration and impartial protection of opinions flhould 
be the general rule of the magiltrate’s conduct. His occafional 
interpofition to check opinions that, under’ very peculiar cire 
cumftances, may become injurious and dangerous to the great 
interefts with which he is entrufted, is but a rare exception, 
and jealoufly to be watched. Our moral feelings, our praCtical 
habits, even the general train of our fpeculations themfelves, 
are adapted to rules, and not to exceptions. ‘There was no 
feature in the countenance of our modern fyftems of philofo- 
phizing, fo agreeable to a benevolent mind, as thofe liberal doc- 
‘trines which ‘taught the magiftrate to refpect the liberty of opi- 
nion, and to guard the rights of confcience ; and which Anse 
to fecure the world from at jeaft one fata] fcourge, that of per- 
fecution. ‘Thefe were wholefome fpeculations, which deferved 
to be admired and encouraged even when they were carried toa 
noble and generous excefs. It is an excefs which is very rarely 
attended with danger; and happy will be the condition of 
fociety, when the greateft evil that we have to dread is that 
human magiftrates will become too humane, too moderate, and 
too tolerant. 

There feems to us no fymptom more alarming in the prefent 
ftate of our fpeculations, than the difpofition to moot queftions 
on the limits of toleration; by which our horror at intolerance 
is gradually weakened, and we are but too furely prepared to 
recur to that horrible practice, fo long the peft and the difgrace 
of the world. If men could be prevented from relapfing into 
the follies of their anceftors, by the fatal experience of former 
ages, we fhould have a fufficient fecurity againft the recure, 
rence of this dreadful evil; for there is no fubjeét on which the 
teftimony of hiftory is more decifive, than on the inefficacy of 
force to refift the propagation of opinions. We do not abfo- 
lutely affert that perfecution has not fometimes, to the misfor- 
tune of mankind, been fuccefsful:—-but we will venture to 
afiirm that its inefficacy is a fact as nearly univerfal, as the na- 
ture of human affairs will permit any fact regarding human 
conduct to be. “Two great men have left us their judgment on 
this matter, who wrote at the clofe of a century of wars and per- 
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fecutions for Opinion; and they were both clofe as well as fa- 
gacious obfervers of the progrefs and event of this terrible ex 
periment. One was a Catholic, the other a Proteftant: but 
both were alike great and wife men, friends of virtue, of hu- 
manity and of quiet, lovers of their country and of mankind, 
We {peak of Grotius and Thuanus; and the refult of their 
judgment and experience is not unworthy of attention from 
thofe who feel any rifing tendencies towards intolerance, pro- 
duced in their minds by the conflict of opinions which now 
diftra&ts Europe. ‘The words of the former are remarkable. 


‘ Sed contra eventus fuit, effe out perirent multi, plures fuccrefcerents 
Ea nimirum, que corpore exercemus, mortis et cructatuum metu, vt atque 
imperio obnoxia funt ; verum animus ut eft lider et immortalis, fi quid per 
fe arripuit, non ferre, nom igne eviceris; quin ipja invitant pericula, 
beatumque et gloriofum habetur extra fceleris confcientiam crudelia atque 
invifa perpeti; cui rei documento funt et veteres Chriftianorum res &F hee 
tempora. Nam poft carnificata hominum non minus centum millia, ex quo 
tentatum an pofiet incendium hoc fanguine reftingui, tanta multitudo per 


Belgicam infurrexerat, ut publica interdum Supplicia, quoties infignior reus, 
aut atrociores cruciatus feditione impedirentur.’ 

Hug. Grot. Ann, Belg. Lib.i. p.12, Ed. Amftel. 1658. 

The teftimony of Thuanus is not lefs decifive. The beauti- 

ful and pathetic dedication of his hiftory to Henry IV. (what a 

writer, and what a patron!) which perhaps as much as any 

human compofition breathes the genuine fpirit of charity and 


peace, is almoft entirely employed on the confideration of this 
melancholy and important fubject *. 


‘ Hac vero dura et przrupta confilia populorum infecuta eff defperatia et 
poftremo defectiones, que utcumque ad tempus compofite, tandem hunc 
exituim habuerunt, ut major et opimior pars, a reliquo corpore quafi avulfa, 
nunc ordinum audoritate adminifiretur, et bellum non folum cum altera 
parte Jed cum totis Hifpanorum viribus feliciter gerat,”” 


Thuani Hitt. fui Temporis, p.5, Ed. fol. Offenb. 1609, 


It may not be improper, before we confider the war of Mr. 
Burke, to beftow a few words on that of Mr. Pitt. 

At the commencement of the year 1793, the whole body of 
fupporters of the war feemed unanimous; yet even then was 
perceptible the germ of a difference which time and events have 
fince unfolded, and which has in a great meafure given rife ta 
the produétion before us. The Minifter had early and frequent 
recourfe to the high principles of Mr. Burke, in order to adorn 
his orations, to affail his antagonifts in debate, to blacken the 
character of the enemy, and to reufe the national fpirit againft 
them. Amid the fluctuating fortune of war, he feemed in the 





* The great Lord Mansfield declared, in the Houfe of Lords, that 
he could fcarcely read this dedication without tears. 
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moment of victory to deliver opinions fearcely diftinguifhable 
from thofe of Mr. Burke, and to recede from them by impers 
ceptible degrees, as fuccefs abandoned the arms of the allies, 
When the armies of the French Republic were every where 
triumphant, and the pecuniary embarrafiments of Great Bri- 
tain began to be feverely felt, he at length difmifled altogether 
the confideration of the internal ftate of France, and profefled 
to view the war as merely defenfive againft aggreffions coms 
mitted on Great Britain and her allies. “hat the war is not 
defenfible on fuch principles, perhaps a very fhort argument 
will be fuficientto demonfrate. War is jult only to thofe by 
whom it is unavoidable; and every appeal t#arms is unrigh~ 
teous, except that of a nation which has no other refource for 
the maintenance of their fecurity or the aflertion of their ho-. 
nour. Injury and intuit do not of themfelves make it lawful 
for a nation to feck redrefs by war, becaufe they do not make it 
necefiary; another means of redrefs is ftill in their power, and 
it is {till their duty to employ it. Reparation for injury, and 
fatisfation for infult, may be obtained by apse negociation. 
{tis net either injury or infult, but injury for whick reparation 
has been afked and denied, or infult tor ance fatisfaction has 
been demanded and refuled, that places a ftate in the fituation 
in which, having in vain employed every other means of vin- 
dicating her rights, fhe may juftly aflert them by arms. Any 
commonwealth, therefore, which fhuts up the channel of ne- 
gociation while difputes are depending between her and other 
communities, is the author of the wer which may follow ; be- 
caufe fhe has deprived thofe other nations of every means but 
war for the vindication of their rights. Asa perfect equality 
prevails in the fociety and intercourfe of nations, no ftate is 
bound to degrade herielf by fubmittiag to unavowed and clan- 
define negociation: but every government has a perfect right 
to be admitted to that open, avowed, authorized, honourable 
negociation, which in the practice of nations is employed for 
the pacific acjuftment of their contefted claims. To refufe 
authorized negociation is to sefule the only negociation to 
which a government is bound to fubmit. It is therefore in 
effect to refufe negociation altogether; and it follows, as a 
neceflary confequence, that they who refufe fuch authorized 
negociauion are refponfible for a war which that refufal makes 
on their part unjuff. “FP nele principles apply with irrefiftible 
force tothe conduct of the Englifik Government in the com- 
mencement of the prefent war, They complained, perhaps 
very juitly, of the opening of the Scheldt, of the decree of 
fraternity, of the countenance fhewn to difattected Englifh- 
meni—but they refuled that authorized intercourie with the 
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French government through its ambaflador M. Chauvelin, 
which might have amicably terminated theie difputes. Itis no 
anfwer that they were ready to carry ona clandeftine corref- 
pondence with that government through Noel, or Maret, or 
any other of its fecret agents. ‘That government was not 
obliged to fubmit to fuch an intercourfe ; and the Britith goe 
vernment put themfelves in the wrong by refufing an intercourfe 
of another fort. This fingle argument is, in our opinion, fuf- 
ficient to fubvert and demolifh the whole fyitem of Mr. Pitt; 
which, indeed, is fo wanting not only in juftice and reafon, 
but in confiftency.and common plaufibility, as to make the 
confutation of it an eafy and inglorious enterprize. 

It is now time for us to enter on the confideration of the fyftem 
of Mr. Burke; which, as it was not made, like that of Mr. Pitt, 
to fu€tuate with events and to be the flave of fortune, has all 
the confiftency of a plan founded on defined principles and di- 
rected to avowed ends. No difficulties arifing from a refufal to 
negociate embarrafs this fyftem. Itis founded on the principle 
that the zature of the French government is a jult ground of 
war for its deftruction, and regards the particular acts of that 
government no farther than as they are proofs of its irrecon- 
cileable hoftility te ali cther ftates and communities. We fhall 
ftate the grounds of this fyftem in the words of Mr. Burke: 

« Diftance of place does not extinguifh the duties or the rights of 
men; but it often renders their exercife impracticable. The fame 
circumftance of diftance renders the noxious effects of an evil fyftem 
in any community lefs pernicious. Dut there are fituations where 
this difficulty does not occur; and in which, therefore, thefe duties 
are obligatory, and thefe rights are to be afferted. It has ever been 
the method of publick juriits to draw a great part.of the analogies on 
which they form the law of nations, from the principles of law which 
prevail in civil community. Civil laws are not all of them merely 
pofitive. Thofe which are rather conclufions of legal reafon, than 
matters of itatutable provifion, belong to univerfal equity, and are 
univerfally applicable. Imoft the whole prztorian law is fuch. 
There is a Law of Neighbourhood which does not leave a man perfect 
mafter on his own ground. When a neighbour fees a new ereion, it 
the nature of a nuifance, fet up at his door, he has a right to repre- 
fent itto the judge; who, on his part, has aright to order the work 
to be ftaid; or if eftablifhed, to be removed. On this head, the pa- 
rent law is exprefs and clear ; and has made many wile providons, 
which, without deftroying, reguiaie and rettraia the right of ozexer- 
jbip, by the right of wicinage. No innovation is permitted that may 
redound, even fecondarily, to the prejudice of a neighbour. ‘lhe 
whole doétrine of that important head of przetorian law, ** De xovi 
cperis munciatione,’’ 1s founded on the principle, that no zew ufe 
Should be made of a man’s private liberty of operating upon his pri- 
vate property, from whence a detriment may be Jufily apprehended 
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by his neighbour. This law of denunciation is profpective. It is to 
anticipate what is called damuum infecium, Or damnum nondum fafumy 
that is a damage juitly apprehended but not actually done. Even be- 
fore it is clearly known, whether the innovation be damageable or 
not, the judge is competent to iffue 2 prohibition to innovate, until 
the point can be determined. ‘This prompt interference is grounded 
on principles favourable to both parties. It is preventive of mifchief 
difficult to be repaired, and of ill blood difficult to be foftened. The 
rule of law, theretore, which comes before the evil, is amongft the 
very beft paris of equity, and jultifes the promptnefs of the remedy ; 
becaufe, as it is well obferved, Res damni infedti celeritatem defiderat 
& periculoja ¢ e? dilatio. This right of denunciation does not hold, 

when things continue, however inconveniently to the neighbourhood, 

according t to the anrient mode. For there is a fort of prefumption 
againft novelty, drawn out of a deep confideration of human. nature 
and human affairs ; and the maxim of jurifprudence is well laid down, 
Vetufias pro lege femper habetur. 

‘Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now where there is no confti- 
tuted judge, as between independent ftates there is not, the vicinage 
itfelf is the natural judge. It is, preventively, the affertor of its 
own rights; or remedially, their avenger. Neighbours are prefumed 
to take cognizance of each other’s atts. ‘* Vicini, vicinorum fada 
prefumuntur feire.”’ ‘This principle, which, Iie the reft, is as true 
of nations, as of individual men, has holheuved on the grand vicinage 
of Europe, a duty to know, and a right to prevent, any capital in 
novation which may amount to the ereétion of a dangerous nuifance*, 
Of the importance of that innovation, and the mifchief of that mui- 
fance, they are, to be fure, bound to judge not litigioufly: but it is 
in their competence to judge. ‘They have uniformly acted on this 
right. What in civil fociety is a ground of action, in politick fociety 
is a ground of war. But the exercife of that competent jurifdiion 
is a matterof moral prudence. As futts in civil fociety, fo war in the 
political mult ever be a matter of great deliberation. It is not this or 
that particular proceeding, picked out here and there, as a fubje&t of 
guarrel, that will do. ‘There mutt be an aggregate of mifchief. 
There muft be marks of deliberation ; there muft be traces of defign ; 
there mutt be indications of malice; there muit be tokens of ambition. 
There mult be force in the body where they exift; there mutft be 
energy inthe mind. Whea all thefe circumfances combine, or the 
important parts of them, the duty of the vicinity calls for the exercife 
of its competence 5 and the rules of prudence do not reitrain, but de- 

mand it. 

‘ In defcribing the nuifance erected by fo peftilential a manufac 
tory, by the conitrudction of fo infamous a brothel, by digging a night 
cellar for fuch thieves, murderers, and houfe-breakers, as never in- 





* «¢ This ftate of things cannot exift in France without involving 
all the furrounding powers in one common danger, without giving 
them the right, without impofing it on them as a duty, to flop the 
progrefs of an evil which attacks the fundamental principles by which 
mankind is united in civil fociety.”? Declaration, zgth Oct. 1793. 
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fetted the world, I am fo far from aggravating, that I have fallea 
infinitely fhort of the evil. No man who has attended to the particu- 
lars of what has been done in France, and combined them with the 
principles there aflerted, can poflibly doubt it. When [ compare 
with this great caufe of nations, the trifling points of honcur, the 
ftill more contemptible points of intereft, the light ceremonies, the 
undefinable punétilios, the difputes about precedency, the lowering tr 
the hoifting of a fail, the dealing in a hundred or two of wild cat- 
fkins on the other fide of the Globe, which have often kindled up the 
flames of war between nations, I ftand aftonifhed at thofe perions, 
who do not feel a refentment, not more natural than politick, at the 
atrocious infults that this monftrous compound offers to the dignity of 
every nation, and who are not alarmed with what it threatens to their 
fafety. 

« T have therefore been decidedly of opinion, with our declaration 
at Whitehall, in the beginning of this war, that the vicisage of Ex- 
rope had not only a right, but an indifpenfible duty, and an exigent 
intereft, to denunciate this new work before it had produced the dan- 
ger we have fo forely felt, and which we fhali long feel. ‘The exam- 
ple of what is done by France is too important not to have a vaft and 
extenfive influence; and that example backed with its power, mutt 
bear with great force on thofe who are nesr it; efpecially on thofe 
who fhall recognize the pretended Republick on the principle upon 
which it now ftands. Itis not an old itructure which you have found 
as it is, and are not to difpute of the original end and defign with 
which it had been fo fafhioned. [tis a recent wrong, and can plead 
no prefcription, Ir violates the rights upon which not only the com- 
munity of France, but thofe on which all communities are founded. 
The principles on which they proceed ar gevera/l principles, and are 
as true in England as in any other country. ‘Lhey who (though with 
the pureft intentions) recognize the authority cf thefe Regicides and 
robbers upon principle, juilify their acts, and eftablith them as pre- 
cedents. Itisa queitionnot between France and England. Itis a 
queition between property and force. ‘The property claims; and its 
claim has been allowed. ‘The property of the nation is the nation. 
They who maffacre, plunder, and expel the body of the proprietary, 
are murderers and robbers. The State, in its eflence, mutt he moral 
and juft: and it may be fo, though a tyrant or ufurper fhould be 
accidentally at the head of it. This 1s a thing to be lamented: but 
this notwithftanding, the body cf the commonwealth may remain in 
all its integrity, and be perfectly found inits compofition. The pre- 
fent cafe is different. It is not a revolution in government. Itis not 
the victory of party over party. It isa deftruction and decompofition 
of the whole fociety ; which never can be made of right by any fac- 
tion, however powerful, nor without terrible confequences to all about 
it, both in the aét and in the example. This pretended Republick is 
founded in crimes, and exifts by wrong and robbery; and wrong and 
robbery, far from a title to any thing, is war with mankind. ‘To be 
at peace with robbery is to be an accomplice with it.’ (P. 113-119.) 


Itis a common and miferable art of controverfy, when the po- 
lemic hides his inability for anfwering powerful arguments 
| under 
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under an affectation of contempt and difdain. We fcorn té 
avail ourfelves of this forry and hackneyed trick. ‘* Fe n'ai 


pas l’efprit, ce me femble, affexz gaté par la contagion controver- 


fife, pour faire le fer fur cette objection, et pour la traiter d’un 


air dedaigneux et meprifant, comme l'on fait d'ordinaire, lors qu'on 
fe fant incapable de bien repondre*.’ We are not difpofed to 
deny that fo mighty a change in the frame of government, and 
the ftate of fociety, of one of the greateft nations of the civilized 
world, as was effected by the revolution of France, —attended 
by fuch extravagant opinions, and producing fuch violent 
paflions,—was of a nature to be dangerous to the fafety of the 
feveral governments, and to the quiet of the various communi- 
ties, which compofe the great commonwealth of Europe. To 
affirm the contrary would be in effe& to maintain that man is 
not the creature of fympathy and imitation; that he is not al- 
ways difpofed, in a greater or lefs degree, to catch the feelings, 
to imbibe the opinions, and to copy the condué of his fellow 
men. Moft of the revolutions which have laid antient fyftems 
in ruins, and changed the whole face of fociety, have fprung 
from thefe powerful and active principles of human nature. 
The remote effect of thefe revolutions has been fometimes 
beneficial and fometimes pernicious: but the evil which ace 
companied them has ever been great and terrible; their future 
tendency was neceflarily ambiguous and contingent ; and their 
ultimate confequences were always dependent on circumftances 
which were beyond the controul of the agents: With thefe 
opinions, the only queftion that can be at iflue between Mr. 
Burke and ourfelves is, whether a war was a JUST, EFFECTUAL, 
and SAFE mode of averting the danger with which the French 
revolution might threaten the eftablifhed governments of Eu- 
rope ; JUST in its principle, EFFECTUAL for its propofed end, 
and sAFE from the danger of collateral evil. 

On all the three branches of this comprehenfive queftion, 
we are obliged to diflent very widely from the opinions of Mr, 
Burke. We are not required to affirm, univerfally, that there 
never are cafes in which the tlate of the internal government 
of a foreign nation may become a juft ground of war ; and we 
know too well the danger of univerfal affirmations, to extend 
our line of pofts farther than is abfolutely neceflary for our own 
defence. We neither affirm nor deny any thing on fubjects 
which are out of the cafe before us.— We are not convinced of 
the faf that the French government, in the year 1791, (when 
the royal confederacy originated,) was of fuch a nature as to 
be incapable of being fo ripened and mitigated by a wife mo- 


* Commentaire Philofophique, Se. 2de Partie, C JED iv. Ocuvres de 
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deration in the furrounding powers, thatit might not become 
perfectly fafe and inoffenfive to neighbouring ftates. ‘Till this 
_fa&t be proved, the whole reafoning of Mr. Burke appears to us 
inconclufive. Whatever may be done by prudence and for- 
bearance is not to be attempted by war. Whoever, therefore, 
propofes war as the means of attaining any public good, or of 
averting any public evil, muft firft prove that his object is un- 
attainable by any other means;—and peculiarly heavy is the 
burden of proof on the man who, in fuch cafes as the prefent, 
is the author of extreme and violent counfels; which, even 
when they are moft fpecious in promife, are hard and difficult 
in trial, as well as moft uncertain in their‘iffue; which ufually 
preclude any fubfequent recurrence to milder and more mode- 
rate expedients ; and from which a fafe retreat is often difficult, 
and an honourable retreat is generally impoffible. Great and 
evident indeed muft be the neceffity which can juftify a war 
that in its nature muft impair, and in its effets may fubvert, 
the facred principle of national independence ;—that great 
mafter-principle of public morality, from which all the rules 
of the law of nations fow, and which they are all framed only 
to defend; of which the balance of power itfelf (for which fo 
many wars, in our opinion juft, have been carried on)’ is only 
afafeguard and an outwork; and of which the higher refpeét 
and the more exact obfervance * have fo happily diftingu:fhed 
our weftern parts of Europe, in thefe later times, above all 
other ages and countries of the world. Under the guard of 
this venerable principle, our European focieties, with the moft 
different forms of government and the greateft inequalities of 
ftrength, have fubfifted and flourifhed in almoft equal fecurity ; 
the character of man has been exhibited in all that variety and 
vigour which are neceflary for the expanfion and difplay both 
of his powers and his virtues ; the fpring, and fpirit, and noble 
pride, and generous emulation, which arife from a divifion of 
territory among a number of independent ftates, have been 
combined with a large meafure of that tranquil fecurity which 
has been fo rarely found reconcilable with fuch a divifion. 
The opinion of enlightened Europe has furnifhed a mild but 
not altogether ineffectual controul over the excefles of defpo- 
tifm itlelf; and the viétims of tyranny have at leaft found a 
fafe and hofpitable afylum in foreign countries, from the rage 
of their native oppreflors. It has alike exempted us from the 








* Weare not able at prefent to recolle&t any great and confider- 
able violation of the principle of national independence, from the efta- 
blifhment of the modern fyftem of Europe, till the late deteftable 
partition of Poland. 
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lethargic quiet of extenfive empire, from the fcourge of wide 
and rapid conqueft, and from the peft of frequent domeftic 
revolutions. 

This excellent principle, like every other rule which go. 
verns the moral conduct of men, may be produétive of occa- 
fional and accidental evil. It muft be owned that the abfolute 
independence of ftates, and their fupreme exclufive jurifdic- 
tion over al] aéts done within their own territory, fecure an 
impunity to the moft atrocious crimes either of ufurpers or of 
lawful governments degenerated into tyrannies. There is no 
tribunal competent to punifh fuch crimes, becaufe it is not for 
the intereft of mankind to veft in any tribunal an authorit 
adequate to their punifhment ; and it is better that thefe crimes 
fhould be unpunifhed, than that nations fhould not be inde- 
pendent. The abufe of an authority to punifh them is more 
probable than the ufe, and the evils of the abufe are greater 
than the benefits of the ufe. ‘T’o admit fuch a power in fur 
rounding governments would only be to fupply frefh incite- 
ments to ambition and rapine; to multiply the grounds of war; 
to enlift domeitic factions in the fervice of foreign princes; 
to fharpen the rage of national animofity ; to deftroy the con- 
fidence of independence and internal quiet; and to furnifh new 
pretexts for invafion, for conqueft, and for partition. When 
the Roman General Flamininus was accomplifhing the conqueft 
of Greece under pretence of enfranchifing the Greeian repub- 
lics, he pardy covered his ambitious defigns by the fpecious 
colour of punifhing the atrocious crimes of the Lacedemonian 
tyrant Nabis*. When Catherine II. and her accomplices per- 
petrated the greateft crime which any modern governmenthas ever 
committed againft another nation, it was eafy for them to pretend 
that the partition of Poland was neceflary for the extirpation of 
Jacobinifm in the north of Europe :—but we repeat that there 
are few evils which ought to be averted at the hazard of endan- 
gering national independence, and there is fcarcely any goed 
which can be obtained by increaling the ftrength and multiply- 
ing the pretexts of ambitious power, 

We are thereiore of opinion that the war propofed by 
Mr. Burke is unjust, both becaufe it has not been proved 
that no other means than war could have preferved us 
from the danger; and becaufe war was an expedient which 
it was impoflible to employ for fuch a purpofe, without 
fhaking the authority of that great tutelary principle, under 
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* Tit. Liv. Hift. Lib. xxxiv. Cap. xxiv. et feq. The whole nar- 
rative is extremely curious, and not without refemblance and appli- 
cation to later events. 
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the fhade of which the nations of Europe have fo lon 
flourifhed in fecurity. The whole argument of Mr. Burke 
proceeds on an aflumption of the fa€&t that the French govern- 
ment, at the time at which the princes of Europe firft armed 
for its deftruf&tion, (and indeed, according to him, long before, ) 
was of fuch a nature that no policy nor prudence could have 
made the exiftence of that government compatible with the 
fecurity of the other ftates of Europe. This fact has not been 
proved: this fact we deny ; and until this fact be proved, the 
reafoning which we oppofe has no foundation to fupport it. 
There is no cafe of faét made out, to which the principles of 
the law of vicinage are to apply. If the fact had been proved, 
we might confefs the juftice of the war: though even in that 
cafe its wifdom and policy would ftil] remain to be confidered. 
The firft queftion to be difcufled, in the examination of every 
meafure of policy, is whether it is likely to be EFFECTUAL for 
its propofed ends. ‘That the war againft France was inade« 
quate to the attainment of its object is a truth which is now 
demonttrated by fatal experience: but which, in our opinion, 
at the time of its commencement, was very evident to men of 
fagacity and forefight. The nature of the means to be em- 
ployed was of itfelf fufficient to prove their inadequacy. The 
firft condition eflential to the fuccefs of the war was that the 
confederacy of ambitious princes, who were to carry it on, 
fhould become perfectly wife, moderate, and difinterefted 5 
that they fhould bury in oblivion paft animofities, and all mu- 
tual jealoufies ; that they fhould facrifice every view of ambi- 
tion, and every opportunity of aggrandizement, to the great 
odject of fecuring Europe from general confufion by re-eftae 
blifhing the antient monarchy of France. No manhas proved 
the neceffity of this moderation and diftntereftednefs to the fuc- 
cefs of the war, more unanfwerably than Mr, Burke himfelf. 


‘ The true nature of a Jacobin war, in the beginning, was, by 
moft of the Chriftian Powers, felt, acknowledged, and even in the 
moft precife manner declared. In the joint manifefto, publifhed by 
the Emperor and the King of Pruflia, on the 4th of Auguft 1792, itis 
exprefledin the cleareft terms, and on principles which could not fail, 
if they had adhered tothem, of clafling thofe monarchs with the firft 
benefactors of mankind. This manifefto was publifhed, as they theme 
felves exprefs it, ** to lay open to the prefent generation, as well as 
to pofierity, their motives, their intentions, and the difntereffedne/s of 
their perfonal views; taking up arms for the purpote of preferving 
focial and political order amongit all civilized nations, and to fecure 
to each tate it’s religion, happinefs, independence, territories, and 
real conftitution.’’—** On this ground, they hoped that all Empires, 
and all States, ought to be unanimous; and becoming the firm , 
S4atdians of the happinefs of mankind, that they Cannot fail to unite 
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their efforts to refcue a numerous nation from it’s own fury, to pre. 
ferve Europe from the return of barbarifm, and the Univerfe from 
the fubverfion and anarchy with which it was threatened.”? The 
whole of that noble performance ought to be read at the firft meetin 
of any Congrefs, which may affemble for the purpofe of pacification, 
In that piece ‘* thefe Powers exprefsly renounce all views of perfonal 
aggrandizement,’”’ and confine themfelves to objeés worthy of fo ge- 
nerous, fo heroic, and fo perfectly wife and politick an enterprife. 
It was to the principles of this confederation and to no other, that we 
wifhed our Sovereign and our Country to accede, as a part of the 
commonwealth of Europe. To thefe principles with fome trifling 
exceptions and limitations they did fully accede *. And all our friends 
who did take office acceded to the Miniftry (whether wifely or not) 
as I always underftood the matter, on the faith and on the principles 
of that declaration. 

« As long as thefe powers flattered themfelves that the menace of 
force would produce the effect of force, they aéted on thofe declara- 
tions: but when their menaces failed of fuccefs, their efforts took a 
new direction. It did not appear to them that virtue and heroifm 
ought to be purchafed by millions of rix-dollars.’— 


« Without the principles of the Jacobins, perhaps without any 
principles at all, they played the game of that faction. ‘There was a 
beaten road beforethem. ‘The Powers of Europe were armed; 
France had always appeared dangerous; the war was eafily diverted 
from France as a faction, to France as a ftate. The Princes were 
eafily taught to flide back into their old habitual courfe of politicks. 
They were eafily led to confider the flames that were confuming 
France, not as a warning to protect their own buildings, (which 
were without any party wall, and linked by a contiguation into the 
edifice of France,) as an happy occafion for pillaging the goods, and 
for carrying off the materials of their neighbour’s houfe. Their 
provident fears were changed into avaricious hopes. They carried on 
their new defigns without feeming to abandon the principles of their 
old policy. ‘They pretended to feek, or they flattered themfelves 
that they fought, in the acceflion of new fortreffes, and new territo- 
‘ries, a defenfive fecurity. But the fecurity wanted was againft a kind 
of power, which was not fo truly dangerous in it’s fortreffes nor in it’s 
territories, as in it’s fpirit and it’s principles, ‘They aimed, or pre- 
tended to aim, at defending themfelves againft a danger, from which 
there can be no fecurity in any defenfive plan. If armies and fortreffes 
were a defence againft Jacobinifm, Louis the Sixteenth would this 
day reign a powerful monarch over an happy people. 

‘ This error obliged them, even in their offenfive operations, to 
adopt a plan of war, againft the fuccefs of which there was fomething 
little fhort of mathematical demonftration. ‘They refufed to take any 
ftep which might ftrike at the heart of affairs. They feemed un- 
willing to wound the enemy in any vital part. They aéted through 
the whole, as if they really wifhed the confervation of the Jacobin 
power; as what might be more favourable than the lawful Govern- 
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ment to the attainment of the petty objects they looked for. ‘They 
always kept on the circumference; and the wider and remoter the 
circle was, the more eagerly they chofe it as their fphere of aétion in 
this centrifugal war. The plan they purfued, in it’s nature demanded 
great length of time. In it’s execution, they, who went the neareft 
way to work, were obliged to cover an incredible extent of country. 
It left to the enemy every means of deftroying this extended line of 
weaknefs, Ill fuccefs in any part was fure to defeat the effect of the 
whole. This is true of Auftria. It is ftill more true of England. 
On this falfe plan, even good fortune, by further weakening the vic- 
tor, put him but the further off from his object. 

‘ As long as there was any appearance of fuccefs, the fpirit of ag- 
grandizement, and confequently the fpirit of mutual jealoufy feized 
upon all the coalefced Powers. Some fought an acceffion of territory 
at the expence of France, fome at the expence of each other; fome 
at the expence of third parties; and when the viciflitude of difatter 
took it’s turn, they found common diftrefs a treacherous bond of 
faith and friendhhip. 

« The greateft fkill conducting the greateft military apparatus has 
been employed; but it has been worfe than ufelefsly employed, 
through the falfe policy of the war. The operations of the field fuf- 
fered by the errors of the Cabinet. If the fame {pirit continues when 
peace is made, the peace will fix and perpetuate all the errors of the 
war; becaufe it will be made upon the fame falfe principle. What 
has been loft in the field, in the field may be regained. An arrange- 
ment of peace in it’s nature is a permanent fettlement ; itis the effect 
of counfel and deliberation, and not of fortuitous events. Jf built 
upon a bafis fundamentally erroneous, it can only be retrieved by 
fome of thofe unforefeen difpofitions, which the all-wife but myfte- 
rious Governor of the World, fometimes interpofes, to {natch nations 
from ruin. It would not be pious error, but mad and impious pre- 
fumption for any one to tru(t in an unknown order of difpenfations, in 
defiance of the rules of prudence, which are formed upon the known 
march of the ordinary providence of God. 

«It was not of that fort of war that I was amonpgft the leaft confider- 
able, but amongft the moft zealous advilers ; and it is not by the fort 
of peace now talked of, that 1 wifh it concluded. It would anfwer 
no great purpofe to enter into the particular errours of the war. The 
whole has been but one errour. It was but nominally a war of al- 
liance. As the combined powers purfued it, there was nothing to 
hold an alliance together. ‘There could be no tie of Aonour, in a fo- 
ciety for pillage. There could be no tie of a common intere/? where 
the object did not offer fuch a divifion amongft the parties, as could 
well give them a warm concern in the gains of each other, or could 
indeed form fuch a body of equivalents, as might make one of them 
willing to abandon a feparate object of his ambition for the juftifica- 
tion of any other member of the alliance. The partition of Poland 
offered an object of {poil in which the parties might agree. They 
were circumjacent ; and each might take a portion convenient to his 
own territory. They might difpute about the value of their feveral 
fhares, but the contiguity to each of the demandants always fur- 
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nifhed the means of an adjuftment. Though hereafter the world 
will have caufe to rue this iniquitous meafure, and they moft who 
were moft concerned in it, for the moment, there was wherewithal 
in the object to preferve peace amongit confederates in wrong, 
But the fpoil of France did not afford the fame facilities for accom- 
modation. What might fatisfy the Houfe of Auftria in a Flemith 
frontier afforded no equivalent to tempt the cupidity of the King 
of Pruffia. What might be defired by Great Britain in the Weft 
Indies, muft be coldly and remotely, if at all, felt as an intereft at 
Vienna ;' and it would be felt as fomething worfe than a negative in- 
tereft at Madrid. Auftria, long poffeffed with unwife and dangerous 
defigns on Italy, could not be very much in earneft about the con- 
fervation of the old patrimony of the Houfe of Savoy: and Sardinia, 
who owed to an Italian force all her means of fhutting out France 
from Italy, of which fhe has been fuppofed to hold the key, would not 
purchafe the means of ftrength upon one fide by yielding it on the 
other. She would not readily give the poffeflion of Navara for the 
hope of Savoy. Nocontinental Power was willing to lofe any of it’s 
continental objeéts for the encreafe of the naval power of Great Bri- 
tain ; and Great Britain would not give up any of the objects the 
fought for as the means of an encreafe to her naval power, to further 
their aggrandizement. 

‘ The moment this war came to be confidered as a war merely of 
profit, the aétual circumitances are fuch, that it never could become 
really a war of alliance.’ 

This moderation and this difintereftednefs were not only 
neceflary for the union of the allies, but for the difunion of 
France. Thefe principles alone could hold together the alli- 
ance :—they alone could prevent it from having to encounter 
the unanimous oppofition of France; and if that oppofition 
were unanimous, it muft of neceility be irrefiftible:—but we 
will venture to affirm that the fuppofition of a difinte-efted 
confederacy of ambitious princes is as extravagant a chimera, as 
any that can be laid to the charge of the wildeft vifionaries of 
democracy. The univerfal peace of the Abbé St. Pierre was 
plaufible and reafonable, when compared with this fuppofition, 
The univerfal republic of Anacharfis Cloots himfelf was not 
much more irreconcilable with the uniform experience and 
fober judgment of mankind. We are far from confounding 
two writers, one of whom was a benevolent vifionary, and the 
other a fanguinary madman ; who had nothing in common 
but the wildnefs of their predictions and the extravagance of 
their hopes. ‘The Abbé St. Pierre had the fimplicity to mif- 
take an ingenious raillery of the Cardinal Henry for a delibe- 
rate adoption of his reveries. That Minifter told him ‘¢ that 
he had forgotten an indifpenfable preliminary, that of fending a body 
of saieedie to turn the hearts and minds of the Princes of Eu- 
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and with all his experience of public affairs, has forgotten a 
circumftance as important as that which was overlooked by the 
fimple and reclufe fpeculator. He has forgotten that he muft 
have made ambition difinterefted, power moderate, the felfith 
generous, and the fhortfighted wife, before he could hope for 
fuccefs in the conteft which he recommended. He has for- 
gotten that the condition effentially requifite to the fuccefs of 
his project was a mora! and political impoffibility. He cannot 
be permitted to tell us that his plan would have been fuccefsful, 
if the Princes of Europe had been unambitious and moderates 
if they had purfued no views of private aggrandizement, or 
fchemes of feparate conqueft: for it was in the nature of 
things that they fhould be guided by fuch views. ‘To fay that, 
if the authors of the partition of Poland could be made per- 
fe&tly wife and honeft, they might prevail over the French de- 
mocracy, is very little more than the moft chimerical projector 
has to offer for his wildeft fcheme. Such an anfwer only gives 
us this new and important information, that impracticable pro- 
je&s will be realized when infurmountable obftacles are over- 
come. ‘The framers of imaginary commonwealths and perfect 
democracies gravely tell us that their experiments would be per- 
fetly fuccefsful, if they were not difturbed by the profligacy 
and paffions of mankind:—we anfwer them, juftly, ** Your 
aflertion may indeed be true, but it is trivial and impertinent. 
Who are you that prefume to frame laws for men, without 
taking human paffions into the account :—to regulate the ac- 
tions of mankind, without regarding the fource and principle 
of thefe aétions?”—Surely we are alfo entitled to afk Mr. 
Burke, how he could calculate the probable conduét of a con- 
federacy of Princes, with an utter difregard of the univerfal 
principles, the uniform habits, and the recent proceedings of 
the confederates. If he omitted thefe elements in his calcula-~ 
tion, the refult mutt indeed be erroneous, but could fcarcely 
be unexpected by any thinking man. A chemift, who, in his 
experiments, fhou!d forget the power of fteam, or of electri- 
city, would have no right to be furprifed that his apparatus 
fhould be fhivered into pieces, and his laboratory covered 
with the fragments :—he has merely his own folly to accufe for 
the failure of his experiment. It muft be ewned, indeed, that 
no man could have ventured to prediét the extent and extra- 
vagance of that monftrous and almoft incredible infatuation, 
which has diltracted the counfels and palfied the ftrength of the 
allied Powers :—but it was eafy to forefee, and it was in fact 
predicied, that a fufficient degree of that infatuation muft pre- 
vail to defeat the attainment of their profefled object. We 
cannot help exprefling our furprife that the immenfe differ- 
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ence, in this refpeét, between the prefent confederacy and the 
grand alliance of King William III. did not prefent itfelf to 
the great underftanding of Mr. Burke. The infuperable diffi- 
culty of which we have fpoken had no exiftence in the grand 
alliance. ‘This is a war to avert the danger of the French 
Revolution, in which it was indifpenfably neceflary to avoid 
all appearance of a defign to aggrandize the allies at the ex- 
pence of France. The other was a war defigned to limit the 
exorbitant power and dangerous greatnefs of Louis XIV, 
which was chiefly to be effected by diminifhing his overgrown 
dominions. The members of that confederacy gratified their 
own ambition by the fame means which provided for the ge- 
neral fafety ; for every conqueft made from France by any of 
the allies was an advantage to the common caufe, and an ac- 
ceffion to the fecurity of Europe.—In that conteft, every con- 
queft promoted the general object. In the prefent conteft, 
every conqueft retards and tends to defeat it. No romantic 
moderation, no chimerical d:fintereftednefs, no facrifice of 
private aggrandizement to the caufe of Europe, was required 
by that confederacy. Selfifhneis and public fpiric there pre- 
{cribed the fame conduct, and were not, as in the prefent war, 
at irreconcilable variance ; yet, with this great advantage, it 
is almoft the only confederacy recorded in hiftory which has 
ever been fuccefsful ; and it required other talents than thofe 
of petty intrigue and pompous declamation to build it up and 
to hold it together.—it required all the exalted genius, all the 
comprehentive wifdom, all the difinterefted moderation, and all 
the unfhaken perfeverance, of King William IiI].—but the bit- 
tereft enemies of our prefent Minilters could fcarcely imagine 
fo cruel a fatire againft them, as any comparifon between their 
talents and policy and thofe of that great monarch. We have 
ao animofity againft them fo {trong as even to infinuate fuch a 
mortifying parallel ; nor fhall we fo far forget the rules of de- 
corum and moderation, as to make fo fevere and humiliating 
an attack on their charaer. ‘he difapprobation of the con- 
du& of the Britifh Cabinet muft have riten to an extraordinary 
degree of warmth in the mind of Mr. Burke, before he could 
have prevailed on himfelf to bring into the view of his readers 
the policy of other and better times ; and to awaken recollec- 
tions of paft wifdom and glory, which muft tend fo much to 
embitrer our indignation at the prefent mifmanagement of pub- 
lic affairs. 

Many other remarks prefent themfelves to our minds on this 
branch of the fubje€t: but our limits only permit us to offer a 
very fmall part of our own ideas; and it is not our with to in- 
trude on the patience of the public by repeating what has vs 
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ready been better faid by others. It is fufficient, in one word, 
to ftate that the fuccefs of the war required it to be felt by 
Frenchmen to be a war directed againft the Revolution, and 
not againft France; while the ambition of the allies ne- 
ceflarily made it a war againft France, and not againft the Re- 
volution ; and that this fatal and incurable repugnance between 
the views of the allies and the only means of fuccefs made the 
failure of the war inevitable. Mr. Burke, M. de Calonne, 
M. Mallet du Pan, and all the other diftinguifhed writers who 
have appeared on behalf of the French Royaliffs, (a name 
which no man fhould pronounce without pity, and no Englifh- 
man ought to utter without fhame!) have acknowleged, la- 
mented, and condemned the wretched policy of the confede- 
rates. We have ftill to accufe their fagacity of not having ori- 
ginally forefeen what a frail and brittle inftrument fuch a con- 
federacy muft prove. We have ftill to reproach them for not 
having at firft perceived, that to embark the fafety of Europe on 
the fuccefs of fuch an alliance was a moft ambiguous and peri- 
lous policy; only to be reluctantly embraced after every other 
expedient was exhaulted, in a cafe of the moft imminent dan- 
ger, and in circumftances of the moft imperious neceffity. 
Thefe reflections naturally condu& us to the third branch of 
the propofed inquiry ; namely, to the confideration of the 
SAFETY of the war, or the collateral evil with which it 
was pregnant, in either alternative of its failure or fuccefs ;— 
and we do not hefitate to affirm that, in our humble opinion, 
the fuccefs of the war was dangerous to the independence of na- 
tions, and its failure hoftile to the ftability of governments. The 
choice between twofuch dreadful evils is embarraffing and crue). 
Yet, with the warmeft and moft fincere zeal for the tranquillity 
of every people ; with the ftrongeft wifhes that can arife from 
perfonal character and habits for quiet and repofe; with all 
our heartfelt and deeply rooted deteftation for the crimes, 
calamities, and horrors of civil confufion; we cannot pre- 
vail on ourfelves to imagine that a greater evil could befall 
the human race, than the partition of Europe among the f{poilers 
of Poland.—All the wild freaks of popular licentioufnefs, all 
the fantaftic transformationsof government, all the frantic cruelty 
of anarchical tyranny, almoft vanifh before the terrible idea of 
gathering the whole civilized world under the iron yoke of mi- 
litary defpotifm! It is, at leaft it was, an inftin& of the Eng- 
lifh character to feel more alarm and horror at defpotifm, than 
at any other of thofe evils which affi& buman fociety ; and 
we own our minds to be fti]l under the influence of this old 
and perhaps exploded national prejudice. It is a prejudice, 
however, which appears to us founded on the moft fublime and 
profound philofophy ; and it has been implanted in the minds 
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of Englifhmen by their Jong experience of the mildeft and mo 
free government, with which the bounty of Divine Providence 
has been pleafed, for fo many centuries, to favour fo confider- 
able a portion of the human race. It has been nourifhed by 
the blood of our forefathers. It isembodied with our moft ve- 
nerable inflitutions. Itis the fpirit of our moft facred laws. 
bt is the animating principle of the Englifh character. It is the 
very life and foul of the Britifh Conftitution. It is the diftin- 
guifhing nobility of the meaneft Englifhman. It is that proud 
privilege which exalts him, in his own refpect, above the moft 
illuftrious flave that drags his gilded chain at the court of a ty- 
rant. It has given vigour and luttre to our warlike enter- 
prifes, juftice and humanity to our laws, and charaéter and 
energy to our naticnal genius and literature. Of fuch a preju- 
dice we are not afhamec, and we have no defire to outlive its 
extinGtion in the minds of our countrymen :— 
tunc omne Latinum 
Fabula nomen erit Luc. Pharf. lib. vii. v, 391, 392. 
To return from what may be thought a digreffion, but which 
is infpired by feelings that we hope at leaft a few of our readers 
may be ftill old-fafhioned enough to pardon us for indulging, 
we proceed to make fome remarks on the dangers with which 
the failure of this war threatened Europe. It is a memorable 
example of the intoxication of men and of their governors, 
that, at the commencement of this war, the bare idea of the 
poffibility of its failure would have been rejected with indigna- 
tion and fcorn. Yet it became ftatefmen to confider this event 
as at leaft poffible; and in that alternative, what were the con- 
fequences which the European governments had to apprehend ? 
With their counfels baffled, their armies defeated, their trea- 
furies exhaufted, their fubje&ts groaning under the weight of 
taxes, their military ftrength broken, and their reputation 
of military fuperiority deftroyed, they have to contend in 
their own ftates againft the progrefs of opinions which their 
own unfortunate policy has furrounded with the dazzling 
tuftre of heroifm, and with all the attractions and fafcinations of 
victory. Difgraced in a confli€t with democracy abroad, with 
what vigour or effect can they reprefs it at home? If they had. 
forborne to enter on war, the reputation of their power would 
at leaft have been whole and entire; the awful queftion, whe= 
ther the French revolution or the eftablifhed governments of 
Europe are the flrongeft, would at leaft have remained unde- 
cided; and the people of all countries would not have witnefled 
the dangerous example of their fovereigns humbled before the 
leaders of the new fect. The French democracy of 1792, 
covered with maffacre and blood, had not fo many attractions 
for the people of other countries, as the French democracy of 
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9796, crowned with the laurels and the fplendour of viory. Mr, 
Burke, indeed, tells us that the war has at leaft procured a re- 
fpite for Europe: but he has forgotten to inform us that there 
are refpites which aggravate the feverity of the punifhment, and 
that there are violent ftruggles which provoke a fate that might 
otherwife be avoided. 

We purpofely forbear to enlarge on this fubje&t, becaufe the 
difplay of thofe evils which, at the commencement of the war, 
were likely to arife from its failure, is now unfortunately be- 
come the melancholy picture of the actual fituation of Europe. 
This is a theme more adapted for meditation than difcourfe.— 
It is as fincere wellwifhers to the ftability and tranquil im- 
provement of eftablifhed governments; as zealous and ardent 
friends to that admirable conftitution of government, and 
happy order of fociety, which prevail in our native land; that 
we originally deprecated and ftill condemn a war which has 
brought thefe invaluable bleffings into the moft imminent peril. 
All the benevolence and patriotifm of the human heart cannot, 
in our opinion, breathe a prayer more aufpicious for Englifh- 
men to the Supreme Ruler of the world, than that they may en- 
joy to the lateft generations the bleflings of that conftitution 
which has been bequeathed to them by their forefathers. We 
defire its improvement indeed—we ardently defire improve 
ment, as a means of prefervation: but above all things we 
pray for its prefervation ! 

We cannot clofe a fubje& on which we are ferious even to 
melancholy, without offering the flender but unbiafled tribute 
of our admiration and thanks to that illuftrious ftatefman, the 
friend of (what we muft call) the better days of Mr. Burke,— 
whofe great talents have been devoted to the caufe of liberty and 
of mankind; who of all men moft ardently loves becaufe he 
moft thoroughly underftands the Britifh conttitution ; who has 
made a noble and memorable, though unavailing ftruggle to 
preferve us from the evils and dangers of tne prefent war; who 
is requited for the calumny of his enemies, the defertion of his 
friends, and the ingratitude of his country, by the approbation 
of his own confcience, and by a well-grounded expectation of the 
gratitude and reverence of pofterity. Wenever can reflect on 
the event of this great man’s counfels, without calling to mind 
that beautiful paflage of Cicero, in which he deplores the death 
of his illuftrious rival Hortenfius: ‘* Si fuit tempus ullum cum 
extorquere arma poffet e manibus iratorum civium boni civis auc- 
toritas et oration, tum profecio fuit cum patrocinium pacis exclu. 
fum oft aut errore hominun aut timore *,” 
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* De Claris Orator. ap, Cic, Op. Olivet. vol. i. p. 379. Gen, 
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Art. XV, Clurentine, a Novel. 12m0. 3 Vols. os, 6d, 
Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 


¢ WHETHER it be, (fays Dr. Johnfon, ) that we comprehend 

but few of the poffibilities of life, or that life itfelf affords 
but little variety, every man who has tried knows how much 
labour it will coft to form fuch a combination of circumftances 
as fhall have at once the grace of novelty and credibility, and 
delight the fancy, without violence to reafon.”” The truth of 
this obfervation, we fufpect, has been fenfibly felt by writers of 
novels, and even fometimes by their readers ; and it ought to 
incline the latter to regard with indulgence the labours of the 
former, who take fo much pains to contribute to their amufe- 
ment. ‘The work before us does not abound with any ftrik- 
ing delineation of character, artful contexture of fable, nor 
peculiar illuftration of any moral or religious truth: but the 
language is eafy, fpirited, and flowing; the heroine is ftrictly 
virtuous ; the conduct of the principal perfons in the hiftory is, 
on the whole, unexceptionable ; and the tale is throughout in- 
terefting. To fay that fome of the converfations are infipid, 
and fome of the chara€éters unimportant, would be to cenfure 
the manners of the age, rather than the novel : for every writer 
of fictitious hiftory ought to copy, as nearly as he can, living 
characters ; and if dialogue in teni/h company be frequently 
trifling and uninterefting, and if coxcombs and coquettes be 
not only fuffered, but carefled and encouraged, in the fa- 
fhionable circles, there can be no impropriety in introducing 
them into novels. 

The beft drawa charadler in this book, in our opinion, is 
Mrs. Herbert :—cold, felfifh, and unprincipled, but artful and 
feduGiive ; the is neverthelefs, as is common with women of 
that caft, a dupe to her vanity, and betrays herfelf. Somer- 
fet is poflefled of every great and noble quality, and is we'll 
worthy of the affection of Clarentine. Some of the excentri- 
cities and follies of Sir Edgar might have been fpared ; and 
many readers may think that his brother Frederick has fome 
reafon to complain, that be does not make a more confpicuous 
figure in the hiftory. Eltham, perhaps, is not quite fo great a 
favourite with us as with the author: we fcarcely think him 
deferving of the affeCtions of the generous, fprightly, good-hu- — 
wmoured, and unaffected Sophia. We cannot give a fairer {pe- 
cimen of the author’s ftyle and manner, than by the infertion of 
the following letter from this young lady to Clarentine: 


¢ Why, what an unconfcionable, mercilefs little monopolift of hu- 
man hearts, you are, Clarentine! A few days fince arrived at Wel- 


wyn park, with as love-lorn and almoft as woe-begone a face as 
ever 
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ever my poor brother Edgar had, your jecond caft-off, George El- 
tham, Efq.—The man really made me give a nervous fart (Il am 
very mervous, you know) the inftant I beheld him ; nor for a lon 
while, guefs, try, puzzle and perplex myfelf as I would, could [ 

offibly make out what was the matter with him. ‘* Surely, thought 
I, that folemn phiz muit portend fomething direful and ftrange ! 
Whom have I feen that ever looked at all like him? Why, Edgar, 
And why did Edgar look like him? Becaufe he was crofed in love. 
Ergo, zhis man mutt be croffed in love! Now, the next thing is to 
find out <vho has done this wicked deed.” Accordingly, I fet about 
this arduous undertaking (fufpeéting you a little, all the time); and 
after four failures, four days fhufiling and evafion on Ais part, and 
four days fruitlefs examination and crofs-examination on mine, at 
length drew, or rather dragged from him his horrifying fecret. 

*¢ You fhall hear, for your edification and initru€tion in a fimilar 
cafe, how I finally fucceeded. 

<¢ IT went yefterday morning (I fhould certainly not have gone but 
for the above-mentioned purpofe, for the day was piercing cold,) to 
call upon Lady Julia, who is now at her father’s. Never havin 
lived in the great world, you know, I am as regardlefs of all cere- 
mony as the wild inhabitant of an African defert: -O, you may truly 
call me an unadulterated Child of Nature! Well, in at the little park 
gate, to which fhe gave us a key laft year, I went (marching up the 
folemn avenue is my averfion), and from thence making the beft of 
my way, through the glafs door in the breakfaft-room, entered the 
houfe. All was profoundly filent in that quarter of the manfion ; and 
fo, after taking an inventory of the many fupernumerary moveables I 
beheld—fuch as a fierce cocked-hat of Mr. Eltham’s upon one chair; 
a muff and cloak of Lady Julia’s upon another; an odious fqualling 
parrot, I prefume, of her Ladythip’s likewife; a ftately gold-headed 
cane of my Lord’s, &c. &c.—I moved on, and without any interrup- 
tion fafely reached the dreffing-room. 

«© T entered—and lo! the firft object I beheld was Mr. Eltham in 
perfon, alone and reading. ‘* Times are difmally changed :’’ thought 
{—this poor man never ufed to fit thus quietly dofing over a book !”’ 

“© I curtfied with my accuftomed profundity—he bowed with wzac- 
cuftomed gravity; after which we both fat down.— 

«© A very cold day, Sir,’”’ faid I— 

“© Yes, extremely fo,’’ anfwered he. 

** Have you been out this morning ?’” 

** A little way with Lady Julia, but fhe found the wind high, and 
turned back in lefs than ten minutes.’ 

“* Upon this I ftarted up, and flying to the glafs, «* Ah, true,’ 
cried I, ** the wind zs high, and ought to have given mea bright co- 
lour: and fo it has, I protett ! Look at me, Mr. Eltham, [ really am 
extremely like my coufin Clarentine to-day: don’t you think fo?” 

¢ Mr. Eltham forced a {mile, and faid, ‘* why fhould you not be as 
well contented to look like your/e/f ? 

‘* Belle demande!” cried 1, ** Why becaufe, you know, Claren- 
tine has always been reckoned the beauty of the family; nay, if I 


am not miftaken, yor thought her fo as well as every body elfe. 
Pray,” 
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Pray,’’ added I, delighted to obferve he feemed to fit uneafy, and 
fidgetted upon his chair—* pray, for I forget what you faid about 
it, have you feen her very lately ?”’ 

«« No,” anfwered he, rifing and ftrolling to the window with an 
air of affected indifference —** not very lately.’’ 

«© Umph !”—thought I-—«* that’s a 44, I have no doubt!’ 

«« ] faid nothing more, however, but moving to the piano forte, 
ftood turning over fome of the mufic that lay fcattered upon it, and 
among the reft, {pying the ftale old fong— 


«« Why fo pale and wan, fond lover?” 


fat down to the inftrument, and with all the expreffion I could give it, 
began playing and finging it, I may almoft fay at him, rather than 
to him. 

«¢ Very indecorous, Ciarentine, was it not? 

«« The poor man could not ftand this—but approaching me with 
a look fomewhat angry and tremendous—‘* Mifs Sophia,’’ cried he— 
(he feems to hate the name of Delmington, and never utters it when 
he can avoid it), ‘* thefe fignificant looks, your choice of this fong, 
the flrange and repeated queitions you have afked me—what do they 
all mean? What is it you wifh me to underftand by them ?”’ 

<«* T thought it beft to be honeft with him at once, and therefore an- 
fwered very calmly—** Only that I am exremely curious, Mr. El- 
tham, and have an earneft defire to know, when the cafe becomes my 
own, how it will be moft proper and well-bred to difcard an unfucceff- 
ful lover: 1 am fure you can give me this information, for your whole 
afpect tells that you 4ave been difcarded, and by one, I fufpeét, who 
would do it in the civileft way in the world—-Mifs Clarentine Del- 
mington.’” 

«* Civil!’? repeated he, turning from me and walking about the 
room in great agitation, ‘* Civil!—-No; fhe was imperious, inhu- 
man !”’ 

«« So far, fo good,”’ again thought I—** my conjeflures were 
right, I find! 

«© Then affuming an air of mingled furprife and concern, “* Cla- 
rentine deferve fuch an imputation ?”’ cried I—** Impoffible! She is 
gentlenefs and goodnefs itfelf, and I am perfuaded, Mr. Eltham, to 
‘ou could never behave with impropriety.”’ 

<< Ts this aftonifhment real or affefted ?”’ cried he, fitting down 
near the inftrument, and looking diftruftfully at me—** Has fhe not 
written to you? Has fhe not exulted in her fcorn, her haughtinefs, 
her inflexibility ?”’ 

«© You amaze me!’’ cried I, what fhould lead you to entertain 
fuch an opinion? She has written to me, it is true, and to my mo- 
ther alfo; but not one word is there in my letter, at leaft, that in the 
moft diftant degree relates to you.”’ 

«© This feemed to wound his pride more than all the reft. Again 
he arofe, and renewing his. guarier-deck walk, faid in a hurried, indig- 
nant manner, ‘* I believe, indeed, I need have been under no appre- 
henfion that fhe would take the trouble to record her cruelty! fhe 
murders unconfcioufly—and when fhe has ftabbed the deepeft, turns 
from her victim with the cocl unconcern’’ 
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* Of a butcher ;"*— interrupted I—** was not that what you 
meant ?”’ 

«« Angry as he was, hefeemed half tempted to {mile : but reprefling 
the unfeemly propenfity, and moving towards the door—*< J wil! leave 
you, Madam;”’’ cried he, “ raillery upon this fubje& is more than I can 
bear!’ and was then adiually going; but calling him back, and apo- 
logizing very ferioufly for my unfeafonable flippancy, I at length 
foftened him, and he ended (by no means forry, I believe, to have 
an auditor fo willing to liften to him) by recounting to me his whole 
difaftrous ftory. 

«© T with, dear Clarentine, you could have feen with what a half. 
pitying, half-laughing countenance I heard him. It was impoflible 
to attend to his impaffioned, and fometimes almoft frantic exclamations 
and complaints, without -being ready to expire: I contrived, how- 
ever, to conceal my rifibility, upon the whole, pretty well; but I 
fincerely hope I fhall never fit in fuch mifery again. 

‘«< T believe we were together almoft half an hour after he had dif- 
burdened his o’er-fraught heart, before Lady Juliacame tous. Never 
was relief more welcome! for though his hiftory was concluded, his 
ravings ftill continued, and the whole expreflion of his countenance 
often affumed fuch a fierce and /avage catt, that ferioufly {peaking, £ 
was more than once fo heartily frightened, 1 would have given the 
world to have been out of the room! 

«© Lady Julia, who had been fitting with her father in the library, 
and did not know J was in the houtle till the faw me, preffed me ex- 
tremely to ftay dinner, but that, not having had leave given me, I de- 
clined. After fitting with her therefore as long as I dared, I went 
home efcorted by Mr. Eltham, who fpent the remainder of the day 
with us. 

“© We parted at night exceeding good friends; but if he concludes 
the horrible fright he put me int» 1s to pafs unrevenged, he is wonder- 
fully miftaken! It was impoflible to do any thing yefterday but ap- 
pear to pity him; the next time he comes, however, he will find me 
a tittle lefs compaffionate! A-e people to be put in fear of their lives 
by every impatient, mortified lover, who wears willow inftead of 
myrtle ! 

«© T wanted extremely to make him talk to me, as we were walk- 
ing home, of Mr. Someriet, but could nct manage it at all. Why 
this fhynefs ? Does he apprehend in him a rival? Clear up this point 
to me, dear girl, I entreat; and writ¢ to me a detailed account of 
every wife man cr every fool you fee, every place you go to, every 
Creature you vifit, evcry pleafure or difappointment you meet 
with !? 

Mrs. Harrington feems to have been introduced by the au- 
thor, in order to fet forth the folly of an implicit fubmiffion 
to tyrannical and wrongheaded relations, from the hope of in- 
heriting their fortunes: but we own that we are concerned to 
fee that fhe fucceeds in all her plans ; and, although the is fuf- 
ficiently malignant in her nature, fhe is not mifchievous enough 
to be completely deteftable. 
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We need not enter into farther particulars relative to this 
work, though we would diftinguifh it from the common herd 
of novels ; for it difplays much adroitnefs of compofition, vi- 


vacity of dialogue, and morality of fentiment. We obferve | 
in it that fort of refemblance to the novels of Mifs Burney, 
(now Mrs.D’Arblay,) which in the features of the human 


countenance we fhould term a family likene/s. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1796. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 16. Déefcription of an improved dir-Pump, and an Account of 
fome Experiments made with it, by which its Superiority above all 
other Air-Pumps is demonftrated. With Plates. By John Cuth- 
bertfon, Mathematical Inftrument Maker. 8vo. 1s. 6d. John- 
fon. 


r. Cuthbertfon, an ingenious Englifh artift*, was fettled many 

years at Amfterdam, but is now, we believe, eftablifhed in Lon- 
don; where, it is to be hoped, his talents will meet with due encou- 
ragement. | 

The moft capital improvement in the conftruction of air-pumps was 
firft introduced by the late excellent mechanic, Mr. Smeaton, about the 
year 1752. Since that time various ufeful improvements have been at- 
tempted by Mr. Nairne, and by Mefirs. Haas and Hurter, two German 
artifts who refide in London. Still, however, the performance of the 
modern air-pump generally fell fhort of expeétation, and feldom an- 
{wered the views of thofe who profecuted the nicer and more fubtile 
inquiries of experimental phyfics. The unwearied application of 
Mr. Cuthbertfon, affifted by the advice of the Dutch philcfopher, M. 
Paets van ‘Trooftwyk, has at laft removed the principal imperfections, 
and has given a new form to that valuable machine, which, in the 
hands of expert and {cientific operators, promifes a harveft of important 
difcoveries. 

Without engravings, it would be impoffible to give any diftinct 
conception of the feveral contrivances fo happily combined by Mr. 
Cuthbertfon. Our curious readers will have recourfe to the pamphlet 
itfelf. Suffice it to fay that the fkill of the artift is chiefly direéted to 
procure the means of opening and fhutting the valves, or rather what 
are {ubftituted in their place, without employing the enfeebled fpring 
of the rarefied air. A conical piece of brafs, terminating the pifton- 
rod, is fitted into another correfponding piece to form the pifton, but 
admits a {mall degree of play ; and thus the motion of the pifton alone 
performs all the funétions of a valve. That rod is hollow, and con- 














* For his former publications, refpe&ting his new-invented Eleétri- 
cal Machines, confult the Continuation of our General Index, (juf 
publifhed,) p. 206. | 
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ins a wire; which, as the pifton defcends, fhuts the aperture com- 
municating with the receiver. The pifton-rod, befides, pafles 
through an oil veffel, which keeps the working air-tight. 

The power of Mr. Cuthbertfon’s air-pump muft be very confider- 
able indeed, fince it is capable of rarefying the air twelve or even 
twenty-four hundred times. The beft air-pumps of the ordinary con- 
ftruétion hardly produce an exhauftion of fix hundred times. When 
the rarefaction of the air was pufhed to its utmoft limit, then about 
fourteen hundred times, the electrical phenomena became {carcely 
vifible.—This machine poffeffes over the common pumps feveral other 
inferior advantages ; it is not fubject to be leaky, it is eafily worked, 
and there is no rifk of fpilling the oil. 

Solicitous as we are to encourage the exertions of a deferving artift, 
to whom icience is much indebted, we fhail here fet down the prices 
that Mr. Cuthbertfon has fixed on his different forts of air-pumps. 

The beft fort of double barrelled pumns, - £.30 0 o 

Ditto, fingle barrelled, : - - 17 10 Oo 

Common fort double barrelled, with a wainfcot frame, one inch 
fhorter, and of inferior workmanfhip, but equal to the former in ex- 
haufting power, - - © £. 23 

Ditto, fingle barrelled, - - 14 


MILITARY LAW. 


Art. 17. The Cafe of Captain Downing. With the Proceedings of 
a General Court Martial, and Copies of Letters to and from the 
Duke of Richmond, Sir Charles Morgan, Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral, &c. &c. By Captain John Downing, in the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery. 1zmo. ts. 1796. 

Whatever be the merits of this cafe, ours is certainly not the court 
fordtsdifcuffion. We pretend not to arraign the proceedings of courts 
martial: but we have always deemed it happy for thofe who are 
fubje& to them, that in cafe of apprehended bard meajfure, the fuf- 
ferers may conttitutionally appeal to the jultice and clemency of the 
SovEREIGN. In the prefent cafe, however, the complainant feems 
to have been fingularly unfortunate. From a private letter to us, 
which accompanied a prefent of his pamphlet, it appears that he has 
been difappointed in his hope of appealing to his Majefty, as the pre- 
fent Matter General of the Ordnance will not interfere becaufe not 
in office at the time; the late Matter General refufes becaufe not zocv 
in office ; and the Judge Advocate is not difpofed to aid him on 
this occafion. He mentions the opinion of Counfel, which he has 
had,—¢ that the evidence * againft him ought not to have conviéted ; 
that it could not have been received in a civil court, to the extent that 
it was in the military ; and that courts martial are bound as in civil 
courts, by the laws of evidence :?—We think ita pity that Capt. D. 
did not print the opinions of Meffrs. Erfkine and Barrow wverbarim, 
and at length, in their own words, for the more entire fatisfaction of 


eee — 








* The cafe was of a private nature ; a difference in fettling accounts 
between Captain D. and his paymafter ferjeant; who [the ferjeant] 
Was, iz his own cau/e, the only evidence againft the defendant. 
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his attentive readers.—On the whole, we cannot but greatly commi- 
ferate the cafe of an officer who has fo unfortunately ¢ loft,’ as he 
exprefles it, ‘ the dear earned prize of thirty-feven years’ fervice ? 


and who has, moreover, a family to fupport. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Art.18. Inftrudtion to the Children of Sunday Schools and other chas 
ritable Seminaries of Learning ; defigned for the Promotion of their 
Welfare in this Life, and of their Happinefs in that which is te 
come. By Abraham Crocker. 1zmo. 4d. Wills. 1796. 
This little work appears to be well calculated for the benevolent 

purpofes of its author. The inftru€tion is fimple and eafy to be 

underitood, chiefly turning on moral duties, and perfeétly unembar- 
rafled with matter of controverfy. Ay. 


Art. 19. Rambles farther: A Continuation of the Rural Walks : 
In Dialogues intended for the Ufe of young Perfons. By Char- 
lotte Smith. 12mo. 2Vols. 5s. Boards, Cadell jun. and Davies, 1796. 
After the account which we gave in the Rev. for July 1795, of 

this lady’s former publication, ‘* Rural Walks,”’ it will not be ne- 

ceffary to add many remarks on this continuation. It is given to us 
in a varied form, and under fome change of circumftance. The one is 
properly denominated wa/ks, as it confines the mother with her pleafing 
young party chiefly to domeftic employments, enlivened occafionally by 
wanderings in the morning orevening to a {mall diftance: but the prefent 
volumes are more fuitably infcribed raméb/es, as they confift of excurfions 
of greater length both refpecting time and diftance ; they alfo relate 
occurrences of a diftin& nature. The fame views, however, of pro- 
moting mental improvements, and forming pleafing manners, are ftill 
preferved ; together with a fimilar endeavour to convey ufeful inftruc- 
tion in a manner which might more forcibly imprefs, while it enter- 
tains the juvenile difciple. Befides the fcenes which travelling and 
change of places prefent, the dialogues are interfperfed with little 
narratives of a morai tendency, and well adapted to reach the heart. 

Larger works of the novel-kind prove, no doubt, more deeply inte- 

reiting, and for that very reafon may fometimes be objetionable ; and 

there is always a danger, however good the execution may be, of di- 

verting the attention from the more common tenor of life to the ex- 

pectation and purfuit of what is extraordinary: this is one ill effet; 
and in this view, the dialogues before us have an advantage. They 
are twelve in number. ‘Their blemifhes are neither many nor re- 
markable, but their beneficial tendency is apparent. Hi. 


NOVELS, 


Art. 20. The Sorcerer; a Tale, from the German of Veit Weber. 
Svo, 23s.6d. Johnfon. 1795. 


Art. 21. The Black Valley; a'Tale, from the German of Veit Weber, 
Author of the Sorcerer. Svo. 2s. 6d, Johnfon. 1796. 

Veit Weber is a fictitious name affumed by a well-known novelit 
of Hamburg, who, under the title of Sagen der Vorzeit, (Tales of for- 
fier Times) has already publithed four or five volumes of thorjfro- # 
mances, and is ftill adcing to the collection, The terrific is princi- 

pally 
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lly attempted in-all thefe narratives, and the fcene of event is 


‘moltly laid-in the age of feudal anarchy. Doétrines of the modern 


philofophy have tinctured the author’s mind ; and he feldom miffes 
an opportunity of attacking the fuperftitions of popery, and the ty- 
ranny of hereditary inftitutions. ‘The ftyle is of that kind which the 
French term the convulfcxary. It is all effort, all hyperbole: it 
breaks a butterfly on the wheel: it fends for the fteeds of Juno to take 
a morning ride: every fentence difpatches the imagination to the 
very boundaries of the univerfe. This fatigues; yet the author has 
great force of fancy, much originality in the invention of his fable, 
and fleadily attends to that unity of end and that climax of interett 
which are fo perpetually neglected in Englifh works of art. 

A {pecimen from the fecond tale will be fufficient : 

« He left three daughters, the two elder of whom, by a former 
wife, were fomewhat in the wane; but the younger, by his laft con- 
fort, had been born to him in his old age, and was ftill in her firft 
guarter, The avarice of their father kept fuitors at a diftance; and 
neither of them was yet a wife, though Gertrude, the eldeft, had 
reached her fortieth year. She was the very effigy of her parent in 
a female drefs; but like as were their perfons, her mind was ftill 
more the exact counterpart of his. Her face was long and narrow; 
her eyes from excefs of {ufpicion were ever half out of their cafements, 
her nofe was fharp and prominent as a church fpout, and her chin 
pointed and projecting as the beak of a galley. Her check bones 
jutted beyond her fhrunken cheeks like promontories; and jut 
above thefe, her lurid eyes glimmered dimly like diftant beacons. 
Extreme parfimony had pared her whole form to the thinnefs of a 
reed, and her bones rattled, when fhe moved, like a pair of caftag- 
nets, or a fet of lace bobbins. Although her father knew, that an 
ample dowry alone could fupp!y her deficiency in perfonal endow- 
ments, and procure her a partner of her joys and forrows, he would 
as foon have given the laft ruddy drop that warmed his heart, as a 
piece of his precicus metai to provide hera confort. Avarice watch- 
ed like a Cerberus over his coffers, and permitting entrance to every 
fum, great or {mall, denied regrefs even to an cdolus. Fortunate 
was it for her, that to all that can render man alluring fhe was an abe 
folute ftranger ; for the vaffals of the baron, hard-worked and ill- 
fed, lean, dry and fallow, were antidotes to defire, and fearecrows 
fo every tender feeling. No feafts, no tournaments colle&ed the 
neighbouring knights at Sunau, and afforded the haplefs virgins a 
chance of 2 woer; nor were rich merchants ever tempted to refort to 
a place, which, from penury in the lord, and poverty in the fervants, 
ofered no fale for their commodities. *T'was not, that young deéfires 
did not germinate in the heart of Gertrude; but not foftered and 
cherifhed from without, they languifhed, and died jike rofzbuds tranf~ 
planted into a frigid atmofpere. Defpairing at length of a huf- 
band, the haplefs virgin made a merit of neceffity, and refolved to 
devote that to fieaven, which fhe was retrained from beftowing elfe- 
where ; to renounce the ufufruct of her charms in this world, that 
fhe might be repaid with large intereft by the embraces of angels in 
the next; and the hoped, that though no trophies fhould be ereéted 
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to her fame in the pantheon of love, fhe fhould gaina nich in the 
temple of religion. ‘This determination, joined to correfpondence of 
character, made her the favourite and confident of her parent, with 
whom fhe contemplated for hours the beloved gold, which the father 
did not idolize more than did the daughter (for whenever the heart is 
left vacant of its proper tenants, vermin and noxious weeds will infeft 
it). They ogled and fondled their darling money, counted it morn 
and eve, prayed to Heaven for its increafe, and mocked all the joys 
of exiftence; the father, becaufe age and difufe had left him no fenfe 
of their favour, the daughter, becaufe fhe defpaired of ever tafting 
them. The favourite of her father, fhe was the check and fcourge of 
her fifters, whom fhe reftrained from every flender amufement and 

'eafure, left within their reach by the paternal penury, and laboured 
inceflantly to wean their fancies from the fading delights of love, and 
to infpire them with a paffion for the incorruptible joys of a fpiritual 
life, for the fainted ecftafies of midnight vigils, and the delicious 


pangs of conventual penance.’ 
The tranflations are executed with diflinguifled propriety. ‘Tay. 


Art.22. Joan!!! By Matilda Fitz-John. 12mo. 4 Vols. 143. 
fewed. Hookham. 1796. 

The myftical meaning of the triple mark of interje€tion, annexed to 
the name in the title of this novel, we cannot decypher. We find 
nothing very wonderful either in the character or the ftory of this 
Joan. She bears no refemblance either to Pope Joan, or to Joan of 
Arc. She is a damfel of ordinary talents and virtues, and of no 
uncommon fortune. She wants fortitude fufficient to fupport the 
temporary mortifications and vexations of a fituation beneath her 
birth, and throws herfelf away on a profligate, who abandons her ; 
and afterward is conveniently ‘* £c//ed of.’’—In the mean time, her 
firft lover, a man of rank, married to an old lady of large fortune, 
kindly takes her under his protection, and, when the antient dame 
has decently retired to her grave, makes the young widow his wife. 
Jn all this theze is nothing very furprifing, nor any thing very amuf- 
ing, nor edifying. Tie latter part of the novel is, however, more in- 
terefting. It relates the adventures of Joan’s daughter Elizabeth, an 
innocent and lovely girl, who, in the midit of {nares, has the happinefs* 
of meeting with a geod genius, who conftantly apprifes her of the plots — 
Jaid for her ruin, afiiits her efcanes, and, at laft, difcovering himfelf, 
makes her his bride. A great number of infamous characters are intro- 
duced, but their villanous projeéts ultimately revert on themfelves, 
The low charaéters are more marked by vulgarity of language, than 
by pecufiarity of humour. ‘The ityle is throughout eafy, but feldom 
elegant. Learned allufions are not often introduced, but in one in- 
ftance moft unfortunately:— Who ever heard of the fury of a Naiad? 
On the whole, this performance has tao many faults to rank highly 
among novels: yet, to readers not faftidioully nice in this kind of en- 


tertainment, it may be amufing. BK. 
Art. 23. The Sorrows of Edith: or the Hermitage of the Cliffs: 2 
defcriptive ‘Tale, founded on Fatts. By Mrs, Burke. 12mo. 
2 Vols. Gs. fewed. Crotby. 1796. 
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‘This novel is charaéterifed in the title by an improper epithet. It 
fhould not have been called a deéfcriptive, but a pathetic tale. The 
writer deals little in defcriptions either of {cenes of nature, human 
charaers, or romantic pictures : but fhe relates a tale, which, with- 
out fplendid fcenery, philofophical fentiments, or even an highly em- 


bellithed ftyle, will intereft the heart of the reader. f. 


LA W. 

Art. 24. Reports of Cafes argued, (Sc. in the Court of King’s Bench, 
from Michaelmas Term 35th to Trinity Term 36th George 3, 
both inclufive. With Tables of the Names of Cafes and principal 
Matters. By Charles Durnford and Edward Hyde Eaft, Efqrs. 
Vol. VI. Folio. pp. 840. 21. 4s. Boards. Butterworth. 1796. 
We have only to announce to our readers that, by the publication 

of the laft number, the fixth volume of this valuable work is com- 

pieted. 


Art. 25. The New Infru&or Clericalis, flating the Authority, Jurif- 
diétion, and modern Praétice of the Court of King’s Bench. By 
John Impey, Inner Temple. ‘The Sixth Edition corrected. With 
many material Alterations, and confiderable Additions, including 
all the Cafes in Praétice to the End of laft Term. 8vo. pp. %60. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Butterworth. 

Mr. Impey’s preface informs his readers that ‘ many material al- 
terations and confiderable additions will be found in the prefent edi- 
tion; that the new rules of court are inferted ; and alfo that the ad- 
judications are continued down to the end of Trinity term 1796.’ 
We have examined the volume with fome attention, and think that 
the author deferves praife for the pains which he has taken, from 


time to time, in improving an ufeful book of pra@ice, S.R. 


Art. 26. The Pra&ice of the Court of Chancery, originally publifhed 
by Jofeph Harrifon of Lincoln’s Inn, Efq. and enlarged by John 
Griffith Williams, Efq. Barrifter at Law. The 8th Edition, with 
confiderable Additions, including the Proceedings before the Ma- 
fter on Sales of Eftates, Maintenance for Infants, the Appoint- 
ment of a Receiver, &c. and feveral new Precedents. By Wilmot 
Parker, Solicitor, 8vo. 2 Vols. 16s. Butterworth. , 1796. 
This work was originally publifhed in 1741, and fince that time 

has gone through feveral editions; the feventh edition, by Mr. Wil- 

liams, which is mentioned in the title-page, we noticed in our 8th 
vol. N.S. p. 221. Icis an ufeful practical treatife, and the prefent 
editor has improved it by the addition of much valuable matter. We 
could have wifhed that the Index annexed to each of the volumes had 


been included in one. SR. 


Art. 27. A Syllabus of a Courfe of Leétures intended to be delivered, 
in Purfuance of an Order of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
their Hall. By Michael Nolan, Efg. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 
pp. 94. 2s. 6d. Butterworth. 1796. 

Mr. Nolan obferves in his preface that he has availed himfelf of 
the labours of Sir Matthew Hale, and Sir William Blackftone ; 
and that, in his arrangements, he has ventured to differ from them 
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only in thofe particulars, in which he conceived their performances 
inadeqaate to the purpofe of explaining the civil part of our munici- 
pal inftitutions, as they now exiff. He proceeds to remark that the 
method puriued by Sir William, in his Commentaries, is nearly the 
fame in its great outlines with that of his predeceffor, though he has 
in many places improved on his plan :—but that his chapters on Re- 
lative Rights, Perfonal Property, and the Remedies in Equity, are not 
fo exteniive as thofe fubjecis require. —In thefe particulars Mr. Nolan 
propofes an improvement, and thinks it right to apprife the reader of 
one part of the plan of his Leétures, as he cannot colle& it from a 
perulal of the Syllabas—namely, the attempt to facilitate the know- 
lege of the Practice of the Courts of Common Law.—The following 
are his remarks on this fubjeét : 

‘ At prefent, the ftudent who has not been in an attorney’s office 
fees nothing of the proceedings in an action, except draughts of the 
pleadings ; and he finds it dificult to comprehend what is thus carried 
on in a manner invifible to him. Every one muit be aware how 
much the memory is affifted in the recollection of technical diftine- 
tions, by the exhibition of the very procefs out of which thefe diftinc- 
tions arife. For this purpofe, it is the intention of the author, when 
treating of the general tenor in which remedies at common law are 
purfued, to produce fac fimilés of all the ufual proceedings in a per- 
fonal a€tion. By this means the gentlemen who attend his le&ures 
may view the whole progrefs of a {uit as it is actuaily carried through 
the hands of the refpective attornies, and through the feveral offices 
from the commencement to the conclufion.’ 

Such is Mr. Nolan’s plan, and we fincerely with him fuccefs in an 
ufeful and arduous undertaking. In an inn of court fet apart for the 
ftudy of the law, it is not only extremely proper that le€tures fhould 
be publicly delivered on the fubjeét of our municipal inftitations, but 
it is matter of regret and furprife that fuch a meature fhould now, for 
the firft time, be adopted and encouraged by the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. We have only to exprefs cur hopes that thofe difficulties, of 
which Sir Henry Spelman in the preface to his Gloffsry has given 
{fo juft a picture, will, as far as they now exilt, be done away by the 


labours of Mr. Nolan. S.R. 


Art. 28. The New Pocket Cenveyancer, or Attorncy’s complete 
Pocket-Book; comprifing a fhort o<ie¢tion, and great Variety of 
the moft valuable and approved Precedents in Conveyancing. In 
which the modern Forms introduced by Conveyancers of Eminence, 
now in Praétice, are particularly attended to, and the Eificacy of 
them explained. To which are alfo added, Obfervations relative 
to the Nature and Uv of each particular Species of Deed, an In- 
troductory Difcourfe on the Subject of Deeds in general, and con- 
clufive Remarks on the Enurement and Conitruétion of Deeds. 
By James Barry Bird, of New Inn, Efg. t2moe 2 Vols. gs. 
Clarke. 17096. 

After the above minute emeration of particulars, it is neceflary 
for us only tq obferve that the plan and execation of this work are in 

a great meafure the fame with that of the dttorncy’s New Pocket Book» 


which we noticed in our 13th volume, N.S. p. 84. SB. 


Art. 
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Art, 29. Reports of Cafes argued and ruled at Nift Prius in the Courts 

of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, from Eafter ‘Term 1793, to 

Hilary erm 1796. By Ifaac ’Efpinaffe, of Gray’s Inn, Barrifter at 

Law. Royal 8vo. pp. 510. 16s.6d. bound. Butterworth. 

790. 

Tins publication confifts of three numbers, which have been pub- 
lithed feparately. Of the firft we gave an account in M. Rev. vol. xv. ; 
N.S. p. 2003; and we fee no reafon, on the completion of the vo- 
lume, to retract the praife which we there beftowed on the undertak- 
ing.<The author, we underftand, propofes annually to continue the 
publication of thefe Keperts. S.R . | 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 30. Poetic Trifles, 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 1796. 
Thefe are, indeed, no more than trifles. From reading or ob- 
| fervation, the writer has picked up fome of thofe ideas called indif- 
ferently picturefque or poetic, but he is not poffeffed of {kill to 
manage them fo as to produce any confiderable or lafting effe@&. The 
following piece, however, is not defiitute of merit, though we believe 


that the principal circumftance in the picture does not occur fo fre- 
quently as to be characteriftic. 


‘ A SCOTCH SCENE. 

¢ The breath of Zephyr fcarcely ftirs 
The impervious gloom of yonder firs : 
White points of fhiver’d rock emerge 
From the ftill darknefs, at the verge 
Of evening’s fmooth empurpled lake : 
But hark ! what founds the woodland fhake > 
The rufh of eagle wings! Behold, 
She cleaves yon weftering cloud of gold, 
Mounts the dim azure of the tky, 
And foars to daze the ftraining eye. 
Yet, fudden as the lightning- glare, 
She plunges down the depth of air, 
Wheels dizzily around, and drops 
At diftance, ’mid the dufky copfe. 


¢ Now on acrag I fee her perch, 
And pierce the glen with keener fearch, 
I view her tawny plumes, her beak, ' 
Her talons, that their fury wreak j 
Oft on the fawn, or friendlefs hare; 
I mark her hov’ring in mid air ! 
Some animal that fhrinks difmay’d 
Amid the thickets of the glade 
She threatens with an inftant blow— 
See, fee, fhe pounces on a roe; 
And, fcreaming, bears it thro’ the wood, 
To feaft her ravenous young with blood, 
Where on rock-ledges rudely pil’d, 
She fkernly fram’d her eyrie wild !? 


1i4 Befides 
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Befides the lyric and elegiac pieces which fill the firft part of this 
little volume, there are fome canzones and fonnets, and a mock. 


heroic poem; all which relate to fome local and private incidents, 
equally unintelligible and uninterefting to the common reader, 


Art. 31. Poems on interching Events in the Reign of King Edward UI, 
- Written in 1352. By Laurence Minot. With a Preface, Differ. 
tations, Notes, and a Gloflary. 8vo, pp. 220. 6s, Boards, 

Egerton. 1795. 

All tedious poems are the proper prey of plagiarifm. Every bright 
image, every pat expreflion, which chance may hide there, fhould 
be carefully picked up and tranfplanted into better compofitions, 
Unluckily, thofe verfes which precede the reign of Elizabeth are 
moftly fo inept, as not to reward the profeffed gleaner even with a 
grain: they feem collections of the fchool-exercifes of the wits of 
Gotham. ‘The rhimes of our antient makers, like toads difcovered 
in a leaden coffin, would excite univerfal difguft, were it not for the 
miracle of their prefervation. The patience of Grifilde may be ad- 
mired in poring through the Tales of Chaucer : but it were a penance, 
even for monkifh idlenefs, to toil through the burdenfome volumes 
of his cotemporaries. It is true that the very /implene/s of theie 

oems is fometimes a caufe of their afcertaining a point of manners, 
perfonal hiltory, or chronology, which would have efcaped a more 
folemn record; and for this reafon it is defirable that even the mot 
obfcure of our poets fhould be printed off, and depofited in our princi- 
pal libraries, for the inftru€tion of the antiquary or the hiftorian, 
whofe duty it may become to confult them. Befides; our manufcript 
literature is rapidly perifhing ; and we owe it to pofterity to preferve 
what latent information it may contain. There is an advanced age at 
which, from chemical caufes, ink bleaches, and parchment moulders ; 
and this zra of inevitable diffolution may not long {pare the merrieft 
romaunce, nor the holieft myfteric. . We approve, therefore. and 
praife the patrioufm which undertakes, and the liberality which pa- 
tronizes, the patient office of laying out for the prefs thefe perifhable 
documents, 

Laurence Minot appears, from his dialect, to have been a native 
of one of the northern counties, and to have completed the poems 
here colleéted in the beginning of the year 1352. They confift of ten 
hiftorical ballads relative to the warlike exploits of Edward III. The 
fhorteft may be given asafpecimen. It will alfo ferve to thew that it 
was the manner of our forefathers, as it ftill is of their defcendants, 
to Billing fate the nation with whom they were at war. 


€ NOW FOR TO TELL ZOW WILL I TURN 
or [THE] BATAYL OF BANOCBURN, 

« Skottes, out of Berwik and of Abirdene, 

At the Bannokburn war ze to kene; 

_'Thare flogh ze many fakles, als it was fene, 
And now has king Edward wroken it, i wene: 
It es wrokeni wene, wele wurth the while; 
War zit with the Skottes, for thai er ful of gile, 


¢ Whare 
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€ Whare er ze, Skottes of Saint Johnes-toune? 
The boite of zowre baner es betin ai] doune; 
When ze bofting will bede, fir Edward es boune 
For to kindel zow care, and crak zowre crowne: 
He has crakked zowre croune, wele worth the while: 
Schame bityde the Skottes, for thai er full of gile. 


¢ Skottes of Striflin war fteren and flout, 
Of god ne of gude men had thai no dout ; 
Now have thai the pelers priked obout, 
Bot at the laft fir Edward rifild thaire rout: 
He has rifild thaire rout, wele wurth the while ; 
Bot ever er thai under bot gaudes and gile, 


f Rugh-fute riveling, now kindels thi care, 
Bere-bag, with thi bofte, thi biging es bare ; 
Fals wretche and forfworn, wiider wiltou fare ? 
Bufk the unto brig, and abide thare: 

Thare, wretche, faltou won, and wery the while; 
Thi dwelling in Dondé es done for thi gile. 

€ The Skotte gafe in burghes, and betes the ftretes, 
All thife Inglis-men harmes he hetes ; 

Faft makes le his mone to men that he metes, 
Bot fone frendes he findes that his bale betes; 
Fune betes his bale, wele wurth the while ; 
He ufes all threting with gaudes and gile, 


¢ Bot many man thretes and {pekes fal ill, 
That fum tyme war better to be ftane-ftill ; 
The Skot in his wordes has wind for to fpill, 
For at the laft Edward fall have al his will: 
He had his will at Berwik, wele wurth the while. 
Skottes broght him the kayes, bot get for thaire gile.’ 


Two differtations on the Scottifh wars of Edward III. and on his 
title to the crown of France, are prefixed. Copious notes and a 
gloffary are given. All thefe have great merit of refearch, and they 
will ferve to clucidate many points of hiltory. In wherefor, therefor, 
the author drops the e final, which is unufual, but perhaps proper. 


Art. 32. The Chace. A Poem, by William Somerville, Eff. A ~ 
new Edition. To which is prefixed a Critical Eflay, by J. Aikin, 
M.D. Small 8vo. pp. 186. 6s. Cadeil jun.and Davies. 1796. 
The old foldier does not ** fhoulder his crutch and fhew how fields 

were won”’ with more pride and glee, than the old fportf{man re- 

counts the adventures and incidents of the chace. When Somerville 
was unable to take an active part in the pleafures of hunting, he had 
recourfe to his Mufe to piéture paft delights, and to make the fports 
of the field «* live in defcription.’? Gentlemen of the chace allow 
him to have wonderfully fucceeded ; and as they admire his poem, 
they may be gratified by this new and elegant edition of it. The 
Critical Effay prefixed, from the pen of Dr. Atkin, contains an 


analyfis of the Chace, with an appreciation of the poetical charaéter 
of its author, 


‘ He 
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‘ He is,’ fays Dr, A. ¢ ftrictly and almoft folely a defriprive poet; 
and his talent les in delineating actual fcenes with fidelity and fpirit, 
adorning them with beauties of diction, but leaving them to a@& upon 
the imagination by their own force, without aid from the creations of 
fancy. Inclafhical allufion he is not deficient, but it is of the more 
common kind, ana httle occurs in his writings that indicates a mind 
infpired by that exalted enthufiafin which denotes the genius of fu- 
perior rank. Ets verfification is generally correét and well varied, 
ard evidently flows from a nice and well pratiled ear. His language 
is well fuited to bis fubjects, rfing and finking with them, and free 
frowa that fiuilucls and affectation fo commonly attendant epon blank 
verfe. It more relembies thatof ArmsTronea, than of THomsonx 
aud Axensipe. Some of his other poems thew him to have had a 
dtrong percepuon of the ludicrous ; and in this, too, traits of humour 
are difcermble. On the whcle, SomerviLLe occupies a refpectable 
place among our native poets; and his Cuace is probably the bet 
performance upon that topic which any country has produced.’ 

This edition is embelifhed with copper-plates; on the merit of 
which, as delineations of the fcenes of the chace, we leave country 
gentlemen to decide. ‘They perhaps may with that the painter had 
been a fport{man, that he might have known as well how to choofe 


as to delineate each intereiting fubject. Mo-y. 


true a Vale! Together with fome additional Poems. Embellifhed 

with elegant Engravings, ‘Pie Second Edition. $vo. Edin. 

burgh. 1795. 

This new and hand‘ome edition of a very elegant poem *, by 
Mr. M‘Neill, in our Dorie dialeét, repeats the fimple ftory of a 
young couple, whofe carnings were fuficient to maintain them com- 
fortabiy, until the hofband went toan alehoufe, formed a weekly 
club, and at length tock to daily drinking. The progreffive mifery 
of the family is pathetically defcribed. May it be as ufeful as the 
tory of Ifaac Jenkins, in oppofing a vice which has /cath’d many 2 
hut on this fide alfo of the Tweed. Tay. 


Art. 34. The Temple of Apalio, being a Selefion of the beft Poems 
from the moft admired Writers, confifting of Odes, Eclogue:, 
Elegies, Infcriptions, Paftorals, Defcriptions, Fables, Epitaphs, 
Hymns, Tales, Invocations, &c. by W. Hodgfon, M.D. 
tzmo. pp-2c8. 4s.6d. Symonds. 

The contents of this work but little correfpond with the pompous 
title : it includes, like all other felections, fome few of the beft pieces 
of our moft approved antient and modern poets, but many are left 
out that might with propriety have been ioferted, and would have 
done greater credit to the talte of the compiler than the generality of 








* A mutilated Engiifh verfion of this tale was reviewed in our 
xixth vol. p. 223. and even in that flate attracted our praife; and a 
fequel to it was noticed in our laft Review (November) p. 337—338- 
Mr. M‘Neill is alfo the author of Y4e Harp, avery pleafing poem: 
See Rev. N.S. p.275. 
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thofe which have been the objects of his choice. How far Dr. H. 
is pofleffed of that nice difcrimination, which is requifite in works of 
this kind, may be eftimated according to the following morceau ex- 
tracted from the preface: 

* Who can contemplate without ecitacy the innumerable beautgs 
of that luxuriant garden, into which our countrymen have fo amply 
tranfplanted, from the hot-beds of their fertile and exuberant ima- 
ginaticn, the choiceft flowers, the richeft flavoured fruits, and the 
moft delightful evergreens ; where they form a magnificent and un- 
perifhable Temple to Apollo, in which the tuneful Nine wiil hold their 
court, until the fcythe of Time fhall have thorn the laft of mortals.” A Ay. 


Art. 35. The Alps. A moral and defcriptive Poem of the Great 
Haller. ‘Tranflated from the German by Henry Barrett. 8vo. 
Is. Parfons, 1796. 

} We have already noticed a tranflation of the poems of Haller, 
(M. R. vol, xv. p. 389,) which comprized the work before us, 
What is gained ‘in clofenefs is loft in eafe in this new verfion. Yet 
the native force and peculiarity of manner, which, at the expence of 
Englihh idiom, are fo fully preferved by Mr. Barrett, will probably 
obtain the thanks of thofe who only wifh to know correétly the nature 
y- and fpirit of German poetry, without regarding, with too much 

nicety, the fafhion of its Englith garb. "Tay. 


Art. 36. William and Ellen. A Tale. 1t2mo. pp. 22. Reynel, 
Piccadilly. 17096. 

The object of this ballad appears to be to render Kirconnel lee in 
Scotland a claffical place, by affociating the fpot with the memory of 
a pathetic love adventure: the poem iurpafles many, but has been 
furpaffed by more. poe 


Art. 37. Fortune’s Fool; a Comedy in Five Acts. As performed at 
the ‘[heatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Frederick Reynolds. 
8vo. 2s. Longman. 1796. 

The art of writing fuccefsfully for the ftage, and that of compofing 

a good comedy, depend on principles fo different, that a maiter in 

one may fcarcely be a tyro in the other. Itis enough for the firit pur- 

pofe to give fcope to the comic talents, or perhaps buffoonery, of 
fome favourite actor, and to contrive what are calied happy fituations. 

For the other, an union of qualifications is requifite, which it would 

frighten a modern dramatift even to contemplate, and which certainly 

will never be obtained while fo much eafier methods will anfwer the 
end in view. Mr. Reynolds has gained reputation and emolument 
_by induftrioufly purfuing the point of amufing the frequenters of the 
theatre, the prefent tafte of whom he feems to underftand; and 
after fuch fuccefs, he may well refign a fhare in the literary fame 

of the Molieres and Congreves. In truth, -the piece before us, as a 

clofet compofition, is fo void of any thing that can entitle it to critical 

notice, that we fhall not lengthen our article with any difcuffion of 
particulars. It was apparently written to difplay the peculiar cha- 
racteriftics of Mr. Lewis’s acting, and is well calculated for that 
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Art. 38. The Way to Get Married; a Comedy in Five Afs. As 
performed at the Theatre-Royal, Covent-(arden, By Thomas 
Morton, Efq. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 1796. 

‘This piece, though in point of plot and charafer approaching 
more to farce than comedy, aliords fome painting in the caricature 
ftyle which may give amulement even in a clofet views; as well as 
fome frckes aud fornts which are not amifs, compared with the wit of 
the day. ‘There are touches of the pathetic, too: but the fcene in 
which a father and daughter are going to fhoot themfelves has furely 
too much horror to coalefee with broad humour. After all, we are 
confcious that any criticifm beftowed on compofitions, which are ob- 
vioufly calculated only to run their feafon and be forgotten, is mifap- 

lied. If they anfwer their end in the playhoufe, it is enough :— 
they can fcarcely be faid to form a part of the literature of the age. 

This play, allo, feems dzGgned more for Mr. Lewis than for the 
literary part of the public. (See Art. 37.) | 

POLITICAL, &c. 


Art. 39. The Rights of Nature, againft the U/urpations of Effablifh- 
ments. A Series of Letters to the People of Great Britain, on the 
State of Public Affairs, and on the recent ['ffufions of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke. By John Thelwall. Letter the Firft. Svo. 
pp. 94. 2s. Symonds. 

In the former publication of Mr. Thelwall againft Mr. Burke *, we 
were happy to acknowlege not only marks of literary talents, but a 
temper and modefty which feemed to confute many of the charges 
againit him; and which, if they had been confiftently maintained, 
might have very materially changed the unfavourable opinion enter- 
tained of his public conduct and character. We are concerned to ob- 
ferve that the production before us is deficient in all the qualities 
which formerly excited our approbation. ‘The flyle appears to us ex- 
tremely exceptionable. Mr. I’. ought to recolle& that, in all attempts 
at fublime eloquence, whatever is not admirable is ridiculous: but, 

orgetful of this unqueftionable maxim, he has engaged in enterprizes 

beyond’his powers, He has attempted two apoftrophes to nature and 
humanity ; which the genius of Roufleau might have made pathetic 
and maguificent, but which, in the hands of the prefent writer, are 
only common-place fentiments, in which the fcanty ftock of thought 
3s buried under an accumulation of gaudy and unmeaning words; not 
flowing from the heart ; not laboured by tatte ; alike deititute of {pirit 
and art, of fimplicity and dignity; neither glowing with the fire of 
nature, nor polifhed with the elegance of rhetoric. Among the many 
examples of inferior, though confiderable, vices of compofition which 
are feattered through this pamphlet, not tne leaft of them is the licen- 
tious intermixture of poetical words, which frequently occur, —fuch as 
endite, and relumine: the latter isimproperly ufed in another refpect,— 
it applies to a /ieht, and not to a flame. ‘There are alfo fome inftances 
of ignorance, which, if Mr. T. did not fo confidently and glibly talk 
of «men of reading,’ we fhould for obvious reafons have paffed ia 
filence. We find ‘ rotine’ for routine,—* Momorancy’ for Montmorenci, 
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wa? Hiliagabalus’ for Heliogabalus,—* Hifixr’ for Hiftoire, &c. &c. He 
fpeaks of the celebrated imaginary commonwealth of Sir ‘Thomas 
More, without attending to the orthography of the word which de- 
notes it; fince he twice calls it * Eutopia’ inftead of Utopia: —but the 
moft remarkable example of confident ignorance is that in which he 
fpeaks of the fate of Socrates, and in which he chattizes what he calls 
the hiftorical mifreprefentation of Dr. Biffett in his Sketch of Demo- 
cracy *, Mr. T. hasdifcovered a truth of which Xenophon and Plato 
never dreamed, that their illuftrious mafter was a ‘ fans culotte leSurer,” 
the predeceflor and prototype of Orator Henley!—The moft modeft 
and peaceable of men, who abftained from all concern in the admini- 
{tration of public affairs, and who fealed with his blood the principle of 
a paflive and unlimited obedience to the laws of his country, is tranf- 
formed by Mr. I’. into a democratic incendiary. If Mr. T. had 
drawn. his information from purer fources, he might have learned that 
Socrates, on account of the crimes of his friend and pupil Critias, 
(one of the thirty tyrants, and not one of ¢ their flate lawyers,’ as Mr. 
‘T’. calls him,) was accufed of a bias towards the ariftocratic party. 
The accufation was indeed falfe; for the venerable fage was an im- 
partial moralift, and not the abettor of any faction: but even the falfe 
accufation proves that he (who, by the way, zever lectured) was not a 
democratic \eQurer. The accufation, falfe as it was, had probably 
fome fhare in his infamous judieval murder ; which is fo foul a ftain on 
the Athenian democracy.— Anytus, who is § damned to everlafting 
fame’ as the chief accufer of the philofopher, was one of the moft 
noted demagogues of his time, and had even rendered fome fignal 
fervices to the liberties of his country, which he contributed to reicue 
from the yoke of the thirty tyrants. Fifty-four years after the mur- 
der of Socrates, the tribunal which condemned him was thus addreffled 
by Efchines : « You who condemned to death the fophift Socrates, 
convicted of having given leffons to Critias, one of the thirty tyrants 
who deftroyed the democracy+.’? Freret, one of the moft profound 
and fagacious critics of the prefent age, thinks the murder of Socrates 
in no {mall degree afcribable to the jealoufy and refentment of the 
democratic fa€tion. 

The founder of the Chriftian religion, the meckeft and moft paci- 
fic of moralifts, (waiving his claims to a higher character,) is repre~ 
fented by Mr. ‘I’. as a turbulent innovator and a ¢ fans culotte philo- 
fopher.? That community of goods which was a/mo/? realized in the 
infant church cf Jerufalem, by the generofity and charity of the richer 
members towards their poor brethren, is reprefented, in defiance of 
the whole New Teftament, as a fyftematic principle of primitwe 
Cariftianity. ‘Thefe ftatements may feem new as well as juft to the 
uninformed part of mankind: but ‘ men of reading’ know them to be 





* Of this work we intend {peedily to give an account. 

+ E{chin. in Timarch, p. 287. Mr. ‘T. teems, in his note 
Pp. 23, 24. to have fallen into the inconceivable miltake of fuppof- 
ing that Socrates was put to death by the thirty tyrants! The death 
of Socrates took place three years after the re-eftablifhment of the 
democracy. 
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ftale and exploded conceits, as old as they are groundlefs; often 
abufed, againft the quiet of fociety, by pernicious fanatics, and re. 
peatedly confuted with unanfwerable and fuperfluous force of argue 
ment by {cholars and divines. 

Mr. T. informs us that the number of Chriftians in China or Ja. 
pan, at the time of the extirpation of Chriftianity from thofe vaf 
empires, probably did not amount to eight hundred. It would be 
well if men would read hiftory before they either wrote or fpoke about 
it. The vatt multitude of Chriftian converts, in both thofe empires, 
is perfeétly known to all who have taken the trouble of confulting the 
original and authentic accounts of the Chriltian miffions in the Eaft. 

Mr. T. fuppofes that he has convicted Mr. Burke of a notable ab- 
furdity, when that gentleman afferts that the informed part of the 
public are ‘ the natural reprefentatives’ of the nation at large. A 
Nation, fays Mr. ‘Thelwall, is an artificial body—How can an artifi- 
cial body have a natural reprefentative? This argument, which hé 
urges with fo much triumph, is in truth only a fophifm, founded either 
on an ignorance of language or on a play of words. Natural, indeed, 
in its primitive import, is oppofed to artificial : but it has feveral fe- 
condary and derived fignifications; among which there is one well 
known, by which it denotes whatever is agreeable to the ftated courfe 
and order of nature. In this fenfe, it is uted by Mr. Burke to convey 
a very harmiefs and hitherto univerfally received opinion, that it 1s 
conformable to the nature of man and of fociety for the uninformed 
multitude to be led and guided (not blindly led and defpotically 
guided, but influenced and directed) by thofe who are better inftruét- 
ed. ‘That the impunity of crimes is the natural confequence of weak 
government, or that the dearnefs of commodities is the natural effe& 
of monopolies, or that a vicious life is the natural fruit of a bad edu- 
cation, are all propofitions which are not the lefs correét becaufe go- 
vernment, monopoly, and education are the creatures of human art. 

The mott offenfive circumftance belonging to this pamphlet is the 
petulant fcurrility with which the author has treated Mr. Burke.—To 
protect the glory and fame of great writers from prefumptuous and lJi- 
centious attack is one of the moft natural, as weil as one of the moft 
pleafing offices of literary criticifm. ‘The republic of letters, like 
every other well-ordered community, has different degrees of efta- 
blifhed rank and dignity, with a fyftem of manners and rules of polite- 
nefs correfponding to that variety of rank. Every member of it, 
however ob{cure, poffeffes the moft unbounded right to difcufs with 
perfect freedom the opinions and reafoning of every other :—but, is 
the exercife of this right, ali men are bound to obferve the rules of 
decency. Obfcure men owe fome deference to eftablifhed reputa- 
tion; and men of moderate talents ought to fhew fome reverence for 
men of {uperior genius. On the outrageous violation of all thefe rules 
of literary decorum and propriety, which diftinguifhes this pamphlet, 
we did mean, therefore, to have animadverted:—but, on fecond 
thoughts, we believe that the mere ftatement of a few of Mr. Thel- 
wall’s offenfive expreffions wiil be perfectly fufficient to give the pub- 
lic a juft imoreffion, without any remarks from us. Be it, then, 
known that Mr. John Thelwall has thought it feemly and becoming 
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in him to apply to one of the greateft of writers fuch language as the 
following : ‘ hireling apoftates,’ ‘ hireling plunderers,’ * riotous pau~ 
pers,’ ‘purchafed panders * of official corruption,’ * grey-headed, 
penfioned apottates,’ * penfioned pander,’ * grey-headed procurator of 
profcription and blood,’ * bafe renegade,’ ‘ penfioned prottitute,” 
¢ diftraGting the werld with the ravings of Bedlam and the filthy loqua- 
city of the ftews,’ Gee Se, All this language, however, is nothing 
to one word which remains. Be it alfo known, then, that he tne faid 
Mr. John Thelwall has deemed it decent and proper for dim to call 
Edmund Burke ¢ a fribbler’? ! Que me ad mayora refirve? Mack wfh ; 
Art. 40. Remarks on Mr. Durke’s Two Letters on the Propvofals for 
Peace with the Regicide DireCtory of Prance.”? By S. &. Wade 
dington, Efq. 8vo. pp. 34. 15. Johnfon. 

This is a lively and fenfible, though hafty and fomewhat negli- 
ent, production, The author animadverts with freedom and feverity 
, on the celebrated Letters of Mr. Burke: but a regular and fyitematic 
anfwer was not to be expetted, in a pamphlet which made its appear- 
ance in ten or eleven days after Mr. B.’s Letters. It confifts of de- 
fultory ftrictures, which are always animated and often jul. Mr, W, 
feems, however, to have miftaken the fundamental principle of Mr. 
B.’s political fyitem. <‘ Surely (fays he) even Mr, Burke will not af- 
firm that the aggregate of a nation have not a right to new-mode 
their government,’ p. 31. Now it does happen that Mr. Burke not 
only contends for this propofition, but confiders the oppofite to it as 
the moft abfurd, mifchievous, and pernicious of all political opinions. 
An anfwerer fhould be weil acquainted with the opinions of him whom 
he anfwers. Inareply to Mr. Paine, we fhould be furprifed to find A 
it faid—** Even Mr. Paine will not contend that monarchy is not a 
good form of government, or that Chrittianity 1s not a revelation of 
the Divine Will:”’ yet the miftake of Mr. Waddington is not lefs con- 

fiderable than that of this fuppofed anfwerer to ‘Thomas Paine. 

The general tone of this pamphlet is temperate; yet there are fome 
paffabes and expreffions which the author himfelf would furely, on | 
more mature reflection, wifh to mitigate. It is very doubtful to us 
whether, after the experience of our times, a wife and good man can 
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Art. 41. 4 Reply to Mr. Burke's Tazo Letters om the Propofals for 
Peace, &c. By William Williams, Author of ¢ Rights of the a | 
People ¢,’? &c. 8vo. ss. 6d. Jordan. i756, 
With many violent thrufts at Mr. Burke, this republican cham- 

pion has made fome good hits: but yethe is aot a very expert {word{- 

man; he is by no means a match for the Hibernian Master of the 

«© Nospie Science ;”’ who, like Virgil’s old combatant, remains, 

in fpite of the depreflions of age and the ravages of time, unequall’d 

in the field! 








“* ‘This word is not Englith in the fenfe in which it is here ufed. 
+ For the * Rights of the People,” fee Rev. O&ober, p, 217. 
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» Mr. W. often makes acute remarks, and draws very fhrewd cefi« 
clufions from the dottrines and opinions of his veteran adverfary : but 
then he as frequently flies off into fuch wild fancies, and fays fuch ex. 
travagant things in favour of the French revolution, and the new 
conftitution of that fingular government, (and, confequently, in de- 
rogation of the powers now at war with the Republic,) that he is fure 
to lofe in one page as much as,in the other, he had gained in the 
good opinion of his reader,—In truth, he fometimes appears to have 
wandered out of his way, merely for the fake of faying things which, 
like Pope’s Straws in Amber, * are neither rich nor rares”’ and only 
ferve to make us ** wonder how the devil they got there,’’ 

For example: ¢ As to war, it may and will be put an end to, 
it may and will be extirpated from the earth, and the French Revo- 
lution is the firft effectual ftep towards its banifhment. The French 
principles are of that bland homogeneous nature, that, when har 
monized by religion, they will digeft not only all Europe, but the 
whole world, into one vaftcommonwealth. With many I expeé to 
be fet down as vifionary, as the antitype and fucceflor of Brothers, 
when I declare my firm belief; nay, more, my abfolute conviction, 
that the millennium is at hand, the reign of chriftianity and of peace ; 
but it muft be nurfed in the cradle of univerfal war, the laurel crown 
muft be rent away, before the brow can receive a crown of olive.” 

Again; * Blot out, Oh, memory! the usgentlemanlike, the un- 
manly opprobriums with which Mr. Burke, throughout the whole of 
his book, and in no place more than the page betore me*, has de- 
filed his paper. Root out thofe poifonous night-fhades from this 
Eder, where every blooming flower, every fragrant {weet, flourifh 
in perpetual fpring. His language needs no foil, it wants no con- 
trait, to add a borrowed luftre to its beauties. Oh, that he was al- 
ways himfelf!’ 

To this let Echo add, rehearfing on Mr, W. his own words, 
«© Oh, that he was always himfelf !”? 


Art. 42. Thoughts on a Peace with France; with fome Obfervations 
on Mr. Burke’s Two Letters on Propofals for Peace with the Regi- 
cide Directory. 8vo. 1s.@d. Debrett. 1796. 

Thefe Thoughts, which are dated from the Inner Temple, and, 
indeed, manifeft their origin by an intermixture of legal phraieology, 
are directed to the humane purpofe of reftoring peace, and bear the 
ftamp of good-fenfe and moderation. Beginning with controverting 
the propofition of Mr. Burke, that ** no felection of time or ufe of 
means could obtain any thing deferving the name of peace from the 
horde of regicides,’’—-a fentence of perpetual or exterminating war ! 
—he coolly confiders the proper grounds of regociation, and the fa- 
crifices that muit be made to obtain peace. We cannot fay that he 
probes this point tothe quick ; and, indeed, the fubitance of the pam- 
phiet rather confifts of general remarks, intended to conciliate the 
minds of mento a neceflary event, and of fome particular obferva- 
tions defigned to counteraé the obftacles which Mr. Burke has 
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thrown in the way of pacification, than of any clofe di(cuflion of poli- 

tical topics. 

Art. 43. An Expoftion of the Principles of the Englifo Facobins ; with 
Sirauures on ie Poliical Condua of ‘sparles James ox, William 
Pitt, and Edmund Burke, &c. By R. Dinmore, Junior. 8vo. 15, 
Jordan. 1796. 

A warm defence of the caufe of liberty and equality; written 
much in the fpirit of T. Paine, but with lefs vulgarity, yet with 
equal zeal for the fyftem of government, &c. lately adopted in 
France, known there by the name of Jacobinifm, and in England by 
that of Democracy. — If this writer were lefs violent, he would have 
more approvers: as it is, he will have admérers,—for he fays many 
fpecious things, with fome notable trui/ms: which will, doubtlefs, 
have their effeét,—efpecially on minds that may be already prepof- 
feffed by an unfavorable opinion of the times.—As a fpecimen, take 
the me very brief expofition of the Jacobinical notion of 
equaritye 
‘ ‘The firt grand principle, from which ¢ all others flow,” is 
EQUALITY; without which, the Jacobins contend, there can be no 
liberty ; but this principle muft not be confounded with a defire, 
forcibly to equalize all property. They entertain no fuch abfurd no- 
tions ; the equality they contend for is, ** That every man fhould 
poffefs an equal right to the honours and to the juftice of his coun- 
try ;”? they are, of courfe, enemies to all hereditary claims, &c. &c.” 

In his tketch of the charafters and conduct of Mefirs. Fox, Pitt, 
and Burke, he finds, in the /7/?, fomething to admire, and fomething 
{on the fcore of inconfiftency) to blame ; in the /econd, he fees nothing 
to admire, and much to cenfure; the third he confiders as‘ anavowed 
ariftocratic republican —who only fapports monarchy becaufe monarchy 
fupports nobles; who founded the war-hoop againft France, and again 
itrives to ftimulate the bloody career. With his principles the Ja- 
cobins do not invariably differ, &c. &c.’—They who wifh to fee in 
what manner this notion of Mr. Burke’s political character and prin- 
ciples is here fupported, may confult pp. 25 and 26 of the traét be- 
fore us :—which clofes with an encomium on General Wafhington, 
and on the economical government of the United States. 


Art. 44. Another Corujcation of the Meteor Burke. The Retort Politic 
on Mafter Burke; or, A few Wordsen pafant: occafioned by his 
Two Letters on a Regicide Peace. From a Tyro of his own 
School, but of another Clafs. Second Edition. With Remarks 
on that Rr, Hon. Author’s Condemnation of the Plan of War hi- 
therto adopted, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Jordan. 

Specimen.—* Many there are who will never be perfuaded to be- 
lieve that you have apprehended thofe dangers with which you affeé 
to reprefent the country as furrounded by ; nor that you are moved 
by thofe forebodings and anxieties which you employ to operate upon 
the minds of your readers. In fpite of the reiterated denial of St. 
Omer’s claiming the merit cf your education, they will infift upon it 
they can ftill difcover a little of the Ze/uit in all you fay and do on 
this occafion. It is univerfally acknowledged that you have a fanci- 
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ful imagination, capacious and various as your abundant and ‘diverfi- 
fied diétion. Men are never worked upon fo eafily and effectually as 
through their fears; this you well know : you have therefore put an 
“¢ air-drawn dagger”’ in the eye of every rich man in the country, in 
nearly the fame manner as you, three years ago, threw down a real 
one on the floor of the Houfe of Commons to the view of the mem. 
bers. ‘The firft dagger at produced a parliamentary inc!ination to 
war with the Republic of France even to extermination ; the fecond 
may induce the monied men, who alone hold in their hands the finews 
Of war, (according to the prefent principle of carrying on war) ; I fay, 
this fecond difplay of that tragic weapon, may induce them and all 
the wealthy part of the nation to another effort for carrying that in- 
Clination into effect. dal 

‘ Whatever, therefore, is feigned, whatever is really felt by you, 
the oltenfible purpofe of your Letters before me, is to revive all the 
yancour and animofity which have through the whole conteft becn 
created and cherifhed by the refpective parties at war. Thereby vou 
hope to do away the bare poffibility of pacification from the effaying 
treaty : a pacification defired by a great majority of the community 
atlarge, but deprecated by the revengeful Mr. Burke.’ 

The foregoing quotation will give our readers a tolerable idea of 
the fpirit and manner of this political retorter. 


Art. 45. 4 Plain Tale for the New Parliament; or a Sketch of the 
_Hiltery of England, from the Clofe of the Campaign in 1794 to 
_ the prefent Time. By the Author of Letters to the King under 
the Signature of Junius. Part 1. 8vo. 2s.6d. Chapman, 

1790. 

This Second Funius is contented with telling his tale almoft en- 
tirely by tranicripts of parliamentary fpeeches, from the periodical 
regilters of the time. The oppofition fpeakers occupy much the 
greater part ; and the little of his own which the compiler has added 
is violently hoftile to miniftry. His avowed purpofe is ‘to hang up 
the memory of the late Houfe of Commons on the gibbet of eternal 


infamy ? Ai 


Art. 46. Reflections on the Prefent State of the Refources of the Country. 
8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1796, 
_ This pamphlet, though much fhorter and lefs rhetorical than the 
Two Letters toa British Merchant *, has the fame purpofe in view, 
viz. to keep up the fpirits of the nation under the burdens and dif- 
appointments of the war, and to prepare the way for new and com- 
pulfory plans of finance. The writer (faid to be a diplomatic noble- 
man) fets out with a pofition which we conceive to require either ex- 
planation or limitation to render it admiflible,—that * the greateft 
public diftrefs could never jultify his Majefty’s minifters in acceding 
to difhonourable terms of peace.’ Di/bonourable in this fenfe is per- 
fecily indefinite. A peace which gives up the avowed object of a 
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of a hopelefs and ruinous contention? A peace at prefent, which 
fhould acknowlege and confirm the republican conftitution of France, 
would certainly, by Mr. Burke and his followers, be ftigmatized as 
the height of difhonour to the allied powers; and all inferior concef- 
fions would be reckoned by them as trivial {acrifices to public necefe 
fity ; yet fuch a peace mult probably be the termination of protracted 
years of bloodfhed. Surely, before we are ftimulated to frefh exer- 
tions, we fhould explicitly be told what is the mighty purpofe for 
which every thing is to be hazarded, and not be referred to a mini- 
fter’s intetpretation of the word Aoxour. 

If, however, the doctrine of this pamphlet be found, there is no 
fort of occafion for impatient longings after peace, fince the war has 
had no other effect than to make us more flourifhing. The writet 
gives ftatements of our comparative commerce before and fince the 
war—of the money fubfcribed to navigation-projects—and of the 
number of inclofure bills ; and he finds in all (from documents which 
we believe unqueftionable) the proofs of vaft increafe in our internal 
and external bufinefs, and confequently (as he concludes) in our real 
opulence and refources. He alfo repeats the arguments of the Chau- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to prove that the want of money is owing 
folely to the increafe of our commerce; and he ftates the difference 
between private and public debt ; fhewing that, in the latter, the afual 
confequences of debt are in great part obviated by xo engagement /ub- 
fifiing to repay the principal. We with not to intetfere with the fair 
operation of thefe arguments; though, for our part, we confider the 
profperity of a nation, and its ability to bear farther burdens, as 
{clely to be inferred from the degree in which the lower and middlé 
ranks of fociety poilefs the cfential comforts of life. 

The author has Kept fo ttriftly to his topic of re/ources, that he has 
not faid a fingle word on that of Aumanity ; a filence which is, on tbe 
whole, well judged : though perhaps he fhould not quite have omitted 
to inquire after refources of mez, as well as of money; Ais 


AMERICA. 


Art. 47. <Epiftles domcftic, confidential, and oficial, from General 
Wajfbington, written about the Commencement of the American 
Contett, when he entered on the Command of the Army of the 
United States: with an interefting Series of his Letters, particu- 
larly to the Britith Admirals; Arbuthnot and Digby; to Generals 
Sir Henry Clinton, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Guy Carletons Marquis 
de la Fayette, &c. &c. ‘To Benjamin Harrifon, Efq. Speaker of 
the Houfe of Deleyates in Virginia; to Admiral the Count ‘de 
Graffe ; General Sulivan, refpecting an Attack on New York ; iu- 
cluding many Applications and Addreffes prefented to him, with 
his Anfwers: Orders ard Inftructions on important Occafions to 
his Aids-de-Camp, &c. &c. None of which have been printed irt 
the two Volumes publifhed a few Months ago. 8vo. pp. 303. 
ss. Boards. Printed at New York: reprinted for Rivingtons, 
London, 1796. 

We believe that the whole of what are here intitled ‘* Epiftles do= 
mettic, confidential, and official, from General Wafhington,”’ are only 
% republicatiar of the Letters which were notorioufly fabricated and 
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firft publifhed in London, foon after the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, for the purpofe of engaging the people of this country to 
approve the continuance of it. We ought, however, to except thofe 
materials which compofe the Appendix, and which have been copied 
from newfpapers, &c. in order, no doubt, to refleét fome credit on 
thofe that were forged; and forged, undoubtedly, by a Mr. V—~—, 
then a young Epifcopal clergyman, who came from New York, in 
order to make his fortune ere, in the character of a Loyali/?. 

For our account of a former publication of Letters by General 
Wajbington, {ee Rev. N.S. vol. xviii. p. 389. The authenticity of 
that collection has not, we are perfuaded, ever been brought into 
queftion. 





MISCELLANEOUS. but charge bs Be, 





an 


Art. 48. On the Republic. A Continuation of the «* Political Survey*® 


of the future Conditions of France.’? By Dumouriez. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Dilly. 1796. 

Not having received the original of this work, we fhall allot the 
more {pace to the tranflation, Of the author, and of the value of 
his opinions, we have already given our fentiments. He now deli- 
vers his ideas concerning varions matters which prefs on our moft 
immediate national interefts. 

‘ Thefe repeated defeats, however, of which I forefaw the poffibi- 
lity in the firft number of my ‘* Coup d’ceil Politique,’”’ ought to 
teach the two Councils and the Government, that the famous barrier, 
the Rhine, is of importance no where but uponthe map. The French 
have proved to the Germans, and they in their turn to the French, 
that one may pafs this great river, where and how one pleafes. There 
are no true barriers, but ftrong places, and the inclination of the 
people. All the country between the Rhine and the Sarre, from the 
Mozelle to Landau, is open and without any {trong pofts. There is 
only one fingle poft between Coblentz and Treves, for the defence of 
the Mozelle. Treves is not ftrong ; and, fituated as it is on the right 
bank, it is an hindrance to: the defence of that river. Coblentz is 
fituated in the fame manner, and is alfo commanded by Ehrenbreit- 
ftein. Upon the capture of this caftle, which has been too much ne- 
gleéted by the French, depended the fuccefs, or the failure, of the 
fiege of Mayence. Jourpawn fhould not have paffed the Sieg till 
he had taken Ehrenbreitftein, in order to fecure all the courfe of the 
Rhine from Duffeldorf to Mayence; or rather, he ought to have 
followed an entirely different plan in pafling that river. 

* Treves-and Coblentz will always be an eafy prey to the Germans, 
whenever they choofe to invade them, and ferve as depots of arms 
for carrying the war to the left bank of the Mozelle, and taking 
Bonn, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Liege in the rear, without 
troubling themfelves with Luxembourg; which is too much behind, 
and at too great a diftance, to give any annoyance to the affailants. 

« If there were an intrenched camp at the Chartreufe de Liege, 
and Huir were ftrongly fortified, as well as Limbourg and Namur, 


* For our account of the preceding part of this work, fee Ap- 
pendix to the xviith vol. of the M. Rev. (1795), p. 525: 
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one might ftop an enemy upon the Meufe, and hinder him from penes 
trating into Belgium, by drawing one’s line of defence from Luxem. 
bourg to Venloo. But in that cafe, the whele country between the 
Mevfe and the Rhine, the courfe of the Mozelle quite to Thionville, 
and all that diftri& bounded by the Sarre and the Mozelle, the Rhine 
and Landau, mutt be facrificed, in order to make them the theatre of 
war. Carnot *, who is certainly well fkille@ in military matters, 
expreffes nearly the fame opinion, in his fpeech upon retaining the 
conguelts. Asto the attachment of the people, there certainly can- 
not be fuppofed to be any on the part of the Germans of the left bank 
of the Rhine; they have been treated with too much infolence, and 
plundered with too much rapacity, ever to unite cordially with the na- 
tion into which they have been incorporated without their confent ; 
nor can they be expetted to attach themfelves to a Republican Confti- 
tution, which has robbed them of their religion and cufloms, and 
given them in exchange nothing but war, maffacres, famine, poverty, — 
and every fpecies of vice, There can be no doubt of their offering 
up their moft fincere prayers for the fuccefs of their countrymen, 
whom they look upon as deliverers ; and if they are prevented from 
joining them, it is merely by the difarmed and degraded flate to which 
they have been reduced. 

« As tothe Belgians, we fhall fee that oppreffed people, upon the 
approach of the Imperialifts, give the lie to the falfe affertions of 
Merutn of Douay, and tothe abfurd certificates of the French Com- 
manders, and the Commiffioners of the Executive Power, which he 
oppofes to my letter to the Convention, of the 12th of March 1793, 
and gives as proofs of their with for the incorporation of their country 
with the Republic of France. A new La Vendée has already f{prang 
up in that country ; and even if it fhould not increafe fo much as to 
make an eflicacious diverfion in favour of the Auftrians, the Belgic 
nation wili at the leaft remain neuter between the contending parties, 
and wait with the fame apathy as before for the decifion of its fate. 

‘ Such is the public fpirit of all the eaftern frontiers of France. 
The Direétory is equally well acquainted with the true difpofition of 
Savoy, of the Compté of Nice, and of Corfica. And this ftate of 
affairs perfectly juftified the opinion of * the faCtion of the limits,’ as 
it is called by thofe who are the really factious, in the legiflative 
body. ° 

‘ it feems certain indeed that the French Government cannot hope 
to preferve its conquefts, both becaufe the great extent of country 
which it has acquired demands very ftrong armies to preferve it, and 
becaufe the people of the conquered countries will not even aflilt in 
defending themfelves. It is alfo clear that France cannot obrtaia 
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‘ * Tris a fact highly honourable to Carnot, that he was not ia 
ofice during the time when the French were fo frequently defeated 
towards the conclufion of the year 17g5. Indeed the plans of this 
very able man have been uniformly fuccefsful; and to his extraordi- 
nary talents the Repub.ic is, no doubt, much indebted for -a feries 
of victories, not to be equalled, either in brillancy or importance, in 
the hiftory of the world.’ F 
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peace, without renouncing her conquefts, and declaring explicitly her 
intention to do fo. And it is equally clear, that fhe has the greateft 
want of peace; as without it her conftitution is not only infecure, but. 
fhe has every thing to fear even for her liberty itfelf Such are the 
grand objects which ought to occupy the attention of the reprefenta- 
tives of the people, and which they ought to difcufs with the greateft 
attention, in order to prepare the nation for the reign of wifdom and 
juflice. 

, « I do not fay, that the feafon of defeat is that which ought to be 
chofen for announcing the decifion of this important queition. God 
forbid ! that, after five years of triumph, France fhould feem to yield 
to force. She has ftill immenfe refources, and the paflage of the 
Rhine by the Jmperialiits calls upon her for the immediate exertion of 
them. But, as foon as fhe has re-eitablifhed her fuperiority, or at 
the leaft, her equality, in military operations ; and when it fhall be 
no longer difgraceful for her to negociate ; then it is much to be 
wifhed, that (abjuring for ever the dangerous and unjutt fy ftem of 
conqueft) fhe would put an end to this war, and add to her many 
bloody and mournful triumphs, that more noble one of being juit and 
generous. The French people owe this to the principles of the con- 
flitution which they have juit adopted—a conititution which profcribes 
conquetft and offenfive war.’ 

It is agreeable to learn, from fuch authority, that the barrier of 
the Rhine is pofibly no anxious intereft of the French Dire&tory; as 
it certainly is of importance to the future and moft permanent interetts 
of England, to fherten the northern coaft of I’rance ; the extent of which 
_ js already formidable to our naval fuperiority, and may become fo to 
our national independence. It is by nurfing up fome great power in 
the North of Germany, that a fpirit of counter-incroachment m 
moft probably be generated, which will be ultimately fatal to the 
French afcendancy over Holland, and perhaps to its sovereignty 
over Belgium. 

Dumouriez thus fums up his opinions : 

* Every thing which | have faid above, concerning the French 
Republic, is founded upon the hypothefis: 1/7, That there was an 
abfolute majority of futfrages for accepting the conflitution of 1795. 
2dly, That the French nation will perfevere in their new regime, 
which requires great virtues and great facrifices. 3a/y, That the 
new government has both the power and the will to fupprefs all fac- 
tions. 4th/y, That it is wife enough to feek for an immediate peace. 
sthly, That it is able to re-eltablifh the finances ; to withdraw from 
circulation, or give frefh credit to, the ailignats ; to equalize the ex- 
pences and receipts; to revive agriculture, commerce, and induftry ; 
and to make juftice the fole bafis both of its foreign politics, and do- 
meftic conduct. 

‘ If this hypothefis be a mere chimera; if the prefent promifing 
ftate of affairs be on'y in appearance, and without reality ; if the ob- 
ject be to deceive the people, and to render them cruel and feditious, 
by cheating them with the pretence of a democracy, no more likely 
to have@uraticn or folidity, than the pofure of a man who walks with 
bis head upon the ground and his fectin the air; if the Affembly of 
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the Reprefentatives does not reftrain itfelf ftri€tly to its own Legifla- 
tive duties ; if it fhackles the progrefs of government by factions, by 
accufations, and vague, ignorant, and indecent declarations— 

« Jf the Direftory thew itfelf to be either factious or feeble, unjuk 
or cruel, divided or ignorant; if it continues the war upon rath plans, 
{the melancholy coniequences of a detettable fy {tem of ufurpation) if 
it does not fucceed in immediately fupplying the armies with provifions, 
difciplining them, ftrengthening cr reanimating their confidence, 
(which feems much leffened fince the month of September); above 
all, if it be not able to raile the credit of the finances, and eftablifh 
them upon a folid bafis; if the enormous mafs of affignats, after hav- 
ing been the fcaffolding of the Republic, fhould became its funeral 

ile— 
a If the evils which the nation has fuffered for fix years, be not re- 
paired by the new order of things, or rather by the agents charged 
with the care of healing the calamities, of which they themfelves were 
partly the caufe— 

‘ The confticution may ftill be found to have the property of the 
lance of TELEPH oe be able to heal the wounds which it has 
made. In order therefore to avoid bankruptcy, anarchy, civil war, 
and defpotifm, it will be neceffary exa¢tly to preferve this conftitution, 
without any change but in the title of the Executive Power, which 
fhould be fimplified by uniting it under one fingle head, and calling it 
by whatever name may be thought bett. 

‘ The fate of France, then, will be finally decided in the year 1796; 


and Frenchmen, after a metamorphofis of feven years, will again be- 
come men.’ 





—_—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Rufticus complains that we j/ometimes omit to note the price of a 


publication, which is ufually added to our tranfcripts of the ¢itles of © 


each article. We believe that this charge can be very rarely proved 
upon us: bet where fuch omiffion happens, our readers may be af- 
fured that it is not owing to éxaétention on our part, but to the diffi- 
culty, fometimes the impraZicability, of procuring the exact knowlege 
of the circumitance. ‘The blame, in fuch cafes, lies wholly with the 
publifbers; who generally omit to print the price of a new publication, 
which they ought to put at the bottom of the title-page. Poffibly 
this may often be an intentional fupprefion: but, if fo, the proprietor 
of the work certainly miftakes his own intereft; e(pecially where the 
price is a fairone. We are affured that many readers, particularly 
in the country, are prevented from fending their orders, under the 
fufpicion that the charge of the purchafe may be greater than it really 
is. —We wihh that bookfellers, or authors who print or publith on their 
own account, would be more attentive to this very proper article of 
previous information; which is certainly regarded as a matter of 
fome confequence, by many who may be apprehenfive of being raken 
in by prices which they did not expe&t.—The Reviewers, too, have 
great reafon to complain, on this head ; as it is often very troublefome 
to them to fend (fometimes miles / ) to inquire the-price of a book, or 


or before they can venture to commit their review of it to the 
PrelSe | 
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An old crufiy Re&tor of a parith not far from Lambeth (to whom 
we acknowlege no great obligations) ufed occafionaliy to fay, ** I do 
not always mind the opinions of thefe Reviewers, which fometimes 
don’t feem to be over-and-above orthodox: but the information they 


give me of the prices of books is of we to me.” 





We recognize with pleafure the hand-writing of the friendly A. B. 
of Newcaftle :—but we had before detected the error which he notices. 





A. C. who alfo dates from Newcaftle, muft excufe our unwilling 
rejection of his requeft. If he knew the numerous applications whicn 
we receive, Of a nature fimilar to that which he has made, and the 
very little time that we can fpare for any extra official purpofes, he 
would fee the neceflity of our non-compliance. Hs letter would no 
doubt obtain a fatisfalory anfwer, if inferted in one of the magazines. 





Ignotus begs us to circulate his with, with that of many others, that 
authors would prefix (or fubjoin in a note) tranilations of fentences in 
foreign languages, efpecially French, when occafionally inferted in 
their works. We have before had this hint given, with application 
to ourfelves; and we think the requeit, in many refpeCs, reafonable. 
In our own cale, various circumftances muft prevent us from always 
complying with it: but we would recommend it to the attention of 
authors in general. The mere Englith reader has certainly fome 
ground for complaint, when he finds himlelf deprived of part of the 
entertainment and inftruction which he expecied to derive from a 
work, for the whole of which he has cheerfully paid his money.— 
‘The hatte with which we are frequently obliged to write and to print 
our remarks, and the variety of hands which compole our Monthly 
Olio, will fuggeft to the reader fome of the reafons which render it 
fcarcely praticable for ws. to obferve this mode :—but ey will not 
apply to individual writers, who have only their own taile to confulr, 
and can take their own time. 





The work intitled Plan de Dieu envers les Hommes, &e. mentioned 
in our laft Review, p. 241, was inadvertently afcribed to Fames Henry 
Bernardin de St. Pierre :—the name of the author of that work being 
Ferdinand Olivier Petitpierre. The reader is therefore requefted to 
obliterate the paflage which makes this erroneous application. 





In Ogtober Review, p. 139. 1. 28. we hautily copied the name of 
the certificator for that of the sawentor of the improved mode of manu- 
faéturing white lead. Mr. Archer Ward, and not Mr, Brows, of 
Derby, is the author of this improvement. 





Letters from F.—W.R. &c. are received. 

<P In the Review for Oftober, p. 177, 1.6 from bottom, for 
« Genefa,’ r. Ganzfa; p. 178. 1. 4. for * a pathetic indifference,’ 
r. apothetic indifference; p.179. 1.4 from bottom, for * Cal- 
cutta,’ r. London. 

> Inthe laft Review, p. 263. 1. 10 from bottom, for ¢ animals,’ 
r.fpanicls; p. 264. 1. 32. for * regularity, and form,’ &>. ¥. and re: 
gularity, form; p. 299. 1.9. before 39° place a — 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art.I. Zuj/and der Neueften Litteratur, der Kinfle, und Wifenfchaf- 
ten, in Frankreich, &c. i. e. On the State of Letters, Arts, and 
Sciences, in France, fince the Revolution; being Extraéts and 
Remarks on thofe Subjects. By C.4. Borricer. 8vo. Vol. I. 
pp-170. Vol. II. pp. 228. Berlin. 1795 and 1796. 


FRANCES in her transformed ftate, after having precipitately 
adopted the principle that whatever exifted during the mo- 
narchical government was unworthy of republicans, could not 
be fuppofed willing to exempt literature and the fine arts from 
the general innovation, We may, indeed, even at this early 
period, trace in the changes which they have undergone fince 
the year 1789 feveral epochs, beginning at the fame date with 
the leading events of the revolution. 

The firft epoch commences with that memorable decree of 
Oober 8, 1792, by which all academies and literary focieties 
in the country were fupprefled ; and the tree, inftead of havin; 
fome of its ufelefs branches and rank excrefcences lopped off 
was totally extirpated. 

The fecond may be fixed at May 31, 1793, the day on which 
the downfall of the Briffotins and Girondiits happened, when a 
new political inquifition began to overawe all free difcuffion, 
and to annihilate the liberty of the prefs by the terrors of the 
guillotine and the horrors of a dungeon. ‘This was the period 
of Marat’s crimes, and of a tafte in arts and fciences as gro- 
te(que and difgufting, as the prefumption of ftyling it antique, 
and comparing it with that which is difplayed in Greek and Ro- 
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man models, was ridiculous. Robe/pierre and his accomplices 
deftroyed all productions of the fine arts, all cabinets, libraries, 
archives, and even tombs, with a fury that was truly barba- 
rous. ‘To be a man of letters amounted to treafon; and the 
moft claffical performances were condemned as écrits infidieux, 
while frivolous, infipid, and immoral writings were exiolled 
and difleminated. 

When, however, on the oth of Thermidor (July 28, 1794) a 
new revolution effeted a total change in public affairs, reafon, 
genius, and tafte were reinftated in the pofleffion of their rights. 
The printing and public diftribution of Condorcet’s laft work, 
the releafe of Profeflor Lacroix, the deftruction of the felf- 
erected monuments of terrorifm, the careful colleCtion of 
the few remaining productions of the arts, the eftablifhment of 
Normal fchools, the confiderable augmentation of the mufeum 
of natural hiftory, and the liberal bounties beftowed on indigent 
artifts and literati, are events that may be confidered as confti- 
tuting the third epoch in the hiftory of literature and tafte in 
France, fince the revolution ; which has not yet been fuperfeded 
by a more recent one. 

That an impartial and judicious hiftory of thefe events muft 
prove highly interefting wil] not be doubted: but the obvious 
difficulty of accomplifhing fuch a work is fufficiently evinced, 
by the filence which the numerous publications on the French 
revolution are found to obferve on this head: at leaft no one 
has, to our knowlege, profeffedly and fyftematically treated the 
fubje& before M. BorticerR, who deferves the thanks of his 
countrymen and of the world for the pains which he has taken 
in colleAing, arranging, and fifting the vaft variety of requifite 
matter, fcattered about in the books and pamphlets of the laft 
eight years. 

In order to enable our readers to judge of the prefent vo- 
Jumes, we fhall firft give a fketch of their contents, and then 
feleé&t a few paflages as fpecimens. 

_ y. Marcus Antonius. Pierre la Rarnee. Condorcet. 2. The 

Coloffal decree of the National Convention, November 17; 
1793+ 3. The profeffional life of the artift David. 4. Re- 
ports of the committee of public inftrution on the ftate of arts 
and fciences during the government of Robefpierre. 5. Conti- 
nued account of the ftate of the fine arts in Modern France. 
Vol. II. 6. Proje&ed reform of muficat Paris. 7. Telegraphy, 
to which is added La Kanal’s report made in the name of the 
committee of public inftruction on the 26th of July 1793. 8. 
- On the inftitutions for inftru@ing the deaf and dumb in France, 
and on their latechanges. 9. New national mufeum of natu- 
ral hiftory at Paris. 10, Anti-Obituary, ora lift of Nett of 
' etters 
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letters and artifts falfely fuppofed to have been put to death. 
11. On the prefent tafte of architecture, as well as the new 
manner of fitting up and ornamenting the interior parts of the 
houfes at Paris. 12. On the projected national drefs in France. 
13. The new acquifitions of paintings, ftatues, natural cu- 
riofities, &c. made during the late conquefts of the French 
armies.——A PPENDIX. 1. Women of antient Rome and modern 
Paris infeéted with the revolutionary vertigo. 2. Revolutionary 
tribunals of Athens and Paris, 

The particulars of Condarcet’s cataftrophe not being very ge 
nerally known, we fhall extract them from the firft article : 


« Among the Girondifts profcribed by Rodc/pierre on the 31 ft of 
May, Condorcet was the very firft on the lilt, and was obliged to 
fkulk in the moft hidden corners to elude the perfecutions of the fu- 
rious Jacobins. A lady, to whom he was known only by name, be- 
came, at the inftance of a common friend, his generous protectrefs 3 
concealing him in her houfe at Paris, at the mof imminent hazard, 
till the latter end of April 1794; when the apprehenfion of general 
domiciliary vifits io much increafed, and the rifk of expofing both 
himfelf and his patronefs became fo prefling on the mind of Condorcet, 
that he refolved to quit Paris. Without either paffport or civic card, 
he contrived, under the difguife of a Provengal countrywoman, with 
a white cap on his head, to fteal through the barriers of Paris, and 
reached the plains of Mont Rouge in the diftrict of Bourg-la-Reine $ 
where he hoped to have found an afylum in the country-houfe of a 
gentleman with whom he had once been intimate. This friend hav- 
ing, unfortunately, at that very time, gone to Paris, Condorcet was 
under the dreadful neceflity of wandering about in the fields and 
woods for three fucceflive days and nights, not venturing to enter any 
inn, unprovided with a civic card. Exhaufted by hunger, fatigue, 
and anguifh, with a wound in his foot, he was fcarcely able to drag 
himfelt into a deferted quarry, where he purpofed to await the return’ 
of his friend. At length, having advanced towards the road fide, 
Condorcet faw him approach, was recognized, and received with open 
arms :—but, as they both feared left Condorcet’s frequent inquiries at 
his friend’s houfe thould have raifed fufpicions ; and as, at any rate, 
It was not advifable for them to make their entrance together in the 
day time, they agreed that Condorcet fhould ftay in the fields till dufk, 
and then be let in by a back door. It was then, however, that im- 
prudence threw him off his guard. ‘The forlorn exile, after havin 
patiently borne hunger and thirft for three days together, without fo 
much as approaching an inn, now finds himfelf incapable of waiting 
a few hours longer, at the end of which all his fufferings were to fub- 
fide in the bofom of friendfhip. Tranfported with this happy prof 
pect, and foregoing all caution, which feemed to have become ha- 

itual to him, he entered an inn at Clamars and called for an 
ommelette. His attire, his dirty cap and long beard, his pale mea- 
gre countenance, and the ravenous appetite with which he devoured 
the viduals, could not fail to excite the curiofity and fufpicion of the 
Liz company. 
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company. A member of the revolutionary committee, who hap. 
pened to be prefent, taking it for granted that this woe-begone figure 
could be no other than fome runaway. from the Bicétre, addrefled and 
queftioned him whence he came, whether he could produce a paff- 
port, &c. which inquiries, Condorcet having loft all felf-command, 
were fo unfatisfa¢torily anfwered, that he was taken to the houfe of 
the committee as a fufpected perfon. ‘Thence, having undergone a 
fecond interrogaiory, during which he acquitted himfelf equally ill, 
he was conducied to Bourg-la-Reine; and, as he gave very inconfift- 
ent anfwers to the quettions put to him by the municipality, it was 
inferred that this unknown perfon muft have fome very important 
reafons for wifhing to continue undifcovered. Being fent to a tem- 
porary confinement till the matter fhould be cleared up, on the next 
morning he was found fenfelefs on the ground, without any marks of 
violence on his body; whence it was conjeQured that he mutt have 
poifoned himfeif. Indeed, Condorcet had, for fome time paft, car- 


ried about him the moft deadly poifon ; and, not long before his fatal 
exit, he owned to a friend that he had more than twenty times been 


tempted to make ufe of it, but was checked by motives of affeétion 
for his wife and daughter. It was during his concealment of ten 
months at Paris that he wrote his excelleat hiftory of the progrefs 
of human underflanding *.— ‘Thus perifhed one of the moft illuftrious 
of the French literati that the prefent age had produced.’ 

The author (p. 27) compares the maflacre of Lyons in 1572 
with that in 1793, which but too much confirms the old fay- 
ing, quoted by him, *¢ /e Francois, au fond, eft le peuple le plus 
eruel de | Europe +.” 

The abfurdity of erecting a Coloffal ftatue, reprefenting the 
people of France, as was decreed by the Convention in 1793, 
is fufficiently expofed by our author. The fketch of the life of 
David, the painter t, feems to be well. drawn up. He was 
born at Paris in 175g, and joined to the advantages of a good 
education the comforts of a competent fortune. So early as 
the year 1774, when a lad of fourteen, he received the princi- 
pal prize from the Royal Academy of Painting, which alfo en- 
titled him to ftudy at Rome for four years at the king’s ex- 
pence: but he himfelf owns that the depraved tafte then pre- 
vailing in his country, which looked on copies after nature in 
the light of fervile imitations, prevented him not a little from 
improving, at the commencement of his refidence at Rome. 
He therefore confined himfelf to the contemplation of the fub- 


lime fimplicity in the antiques, until his tafte was thoroughly 
purified. 





~ # See Rev. vol. xviii. N.S, P- 544. Appendix. 
«« The French are, at bottom, the moft cruel nation in Europe.” 
t Well known, fince the Revolution, as having been employed by 


the executive power to defign the decorations for their national featts, 
Spectacles, national dreffes, &. 
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¢ For the whole of the firft year, (fays the author,) he clofely ap- 
plied himfelf to the ftudy of the Bafforelievos on Trajar’s column 5 
which, notwithftanding the fymptoms of an already vitiated tafte, faid 
to be difcovered in it by connoifleurs, David declared to be the moft 
unerring guide to the knowlege ot Roman coftume and the grouping of 
antient figures. Raphael’s Heliodorus.became his idol, and he often 
focd before it for hours together, wrapt in fpeechlefs admiration.’ 


David well improved his time at Rome, finifhed feveral 
mafterpieces, returned to Paris, and was admitted member of 
the Royal Academy. Having found means to be recommended 
to the king, he was again fent to Rome, in orcer to paint a 
fcene from Corneille’s Horatui, of which he had already drawn 
and publicly exhibited a bold and animated fketch. Arrived at 
his favourite {pot, and heving once more taken deep draughts 
of that enthufiafm with which the frequent contemplation of 
antiques infpires lovers and profeflors of the fine arts, he fpi- 
ritedly fet himfelf to work, and at the end of nine months, Au- 
guit 1785, had completed that famous piece, * the oath of the 
Horatii.’ 

« It excited (fays our author) fo general an attention at Rome, 
that the ftreet in which he lived was for three weeks, crowded with 
natives and foreigners, ‘The phenomenon of fuch a miracle in paint- 
ing, in a city in which every individual values himielf on being a ¢on- 
noiffeur, fet allin an uproar. ‘The encomiums, opinions, and criti- 


cifms occafioned by David’s picture, tock place for a confiderable 
time of all other topics of converfation.’ 


The merits of this performance, as well as of other works 
of the French artift, are weighed by M. BorTiceER in the 
feales of a connoiffeur : but we cannot follow him through this 
inftruftive part of his work. In the account of David’s life 
is an interefting digreffion concerning young Drouais, which 
we fhall extract ; 


‘ Drouais, the fon of a portrait painter, having, even when a boy, 
difcovered uncommon enthufiafm for painting, was placed under Da 
vid, on the firft return of this artift from Rome. Saas (in 1783) 
enliited among the competitors for the academical prize, but cut his 
picture to pieces when it only wanted the finifhing ftroke, and fhewed 
to his matter fome remnantofit. ‘* What have you been about here, 
(cried David,) you deprive yourfelf of the prize.”? ‘* 1 am fuffi- 
ciently rewarded (replied the pupil) by meeting with your approbation ; 
next year, I fhall endeavour to be {tiil more worthy of you.’? He kept 
his word, for he obtained the prize of 1734, which was awarded to him 
by the academy ; ; and had not the regulations of the academy oppofed 
it, he would have been immediately. admitted of their body: but he 
was condutted in triumph to his mafter, and thence to his mother. 
On David's return to Rome, Drovais accompanied him. Although 
ke pofleffed a yearly revenue of 20,000 livres, the ufual pleafures of 
youth had no charms for him, ray idol was Raphae/, He would 
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be at his ftudies from four in the morning till night. ** Painting, or 
nothing,’’ .was the ufual reply which he made to David, who fre- 
quently remonftrated with him on his too unremitted application. 
«s Firft, Fame; then, Amufement;”’ he would oftenadd Dawid 
- Jeaving him at Reme, Drouais fhortly afterward completed his Ma- 
rius, a picture which aftonithed all Paris : - but while he was engaged 
in a fubjeét, the execution of which promifed the greateft honour to 
him, his conftitution began to decline. His giowing zeal for his 
profeflion had dried up the vital juices of his frame, and he died of a 
putrid fever at the age of twenty-five.’ 

In the fourth chapter, we find the memorable report of the 
ftate of arts and {ciences during Robe/pierre’s government; the 
beginning of which we fhall prefent to the reader : 

‘ A great proportion of the bibliographic riches in the departments 
fell a prey to infe&ts, duft, and rain. At Arnay, the books were 
crammed and beaten into cafks; at Narbonne, they were fent into the 
arfenal; at Fontaine-les- Dijon, the Itbrary of the Francifcan convent 
was thrown into a lumber-room. The celebrated miffal from the Chapel 
Royal at Verfailles was about to be converted into cartridges, when 
fortunately fomebody faved it. ‘The muricipality fetting their feals 
to any thing was a mere matter of form, as even at Paris the fignets 
ufed were often nothing but buttons or fols, which any body could at 
pleafure imprefs on any broken feal.”—* Men armed with fticks, and 
preceded by terror, entered the fhops of book and print-fellers, where 
any particular binding or engraving was a fufficient plea for deftroye 
ing or ftealing books, maps, prints, and paintings.’ 

In p.gg the author circumftantially mentions the famous 
embroidery at Bayeux, fuppvfed to be the work of the queen of 
William the Conqueror: it had a narrow efcape from the bar- 
barities of Rode/pierre’s time. 

At the end of the firft volume, we meet with fome poifted 
refleQions on the ridiculous fafhion, which for a time pre- 
vailed in France, of changing every name that bore the leaft 
relation to profcribed royalty. More than 200 diftri&s, cities, 
and ports, refigned their antient names, given to them either at 
their foundation or enlargement, and adopted fome modern de 
fignation of a republican complexion. Thus the name of Dun- 
kirk was, by a decree of the club of Jacobins, changed to that 
of Dunlibre, to get off the odious found of Kirk or Church; 
and at the end of the National Almanack is a long index of 
cities and towns that have acopted other names :—but nothing 
was more frivolous than the change of perfonal names. ‘The 
whole Roman hiftory was ranfacked to find out fome pompous 
name for the newly hatched hero of the revolution: thofe of 
Mutius, Brutus, Caffius, Gracchus, &c. refounded in every 
Jacobin club; and the moft feditious cut-throats were forward 
beyond all others in ufurping thofe venerable names of anti- 
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quity. M. Bé: ricer adds fimilar inftances from the hiftory 
of Greece. 


Vol. II. is not lefs interefting than the firft. We fhall fe- 
le&t a few paflages : 


‘« Since Rodefpierre was determined to turn France into a vaft empire 
of foldiers and freebooters, Mufic, among other expedients, was 
deemed an effectual method for calling forth and keeping alive a 
martial fpirit; - but the melting ftrains of an opera, and the foft har- 
mony of ftringed inftruments, were relinquifhed as unmanly, and the 
more audible and noify founds of wind-inftruments were preferred. 
Whatever contributed to ftun the ears was thought Granp. When, 


therefore, the Jacobins, in the beginning of 1794, delivered a peti- 
tion to the National Convention, they were preceded by a buadred 
drummers, befides wind-inftruments.’ 

Under the head of TExeGrapny, the author fatisfa€torily 
fhews that Chappe cannot without injuftice be deprived of the 
honour of inventing the telegraph, as now ufed in France. 
There is a vaft difference between knowing any thing to be 
poflible, and rendering it practicable. Chappe, it fhould feem, 
had fpent many years in inventing the moft effectual mode 
of quickly communicating important intelligence, as may be 
feen from the original report made in the Convention by La 
Kanal, which the author has here inferted. 

Chapter viii. on the method adopted in France of inftructing 
that unfortunate clafs of mankind, the deaf and dumb, is replete 
with curious information. As to the idea of the poffibility of 
teaching the deaf and dumb to utter articulate founds, our author 
fhews from Hippocrates, Ariftotle, and Pliny, that the antients 
had no conception of it The firft of the/e writers exprefsly 
fays that men born dumb could only pronounce povPwra, or 
fimple founds ; and xwQos, the Greek word for dumb, means 
likewife a weak-minded perfon, according to Valkenarius ad 
Ammonium, p. 133. The author, therefore, attributes to an 
Englifhman the firtt ideas on the practicability of making the 
deaf and dumb pronounce articulate founds. It is Dr. John 
Wallis, in his excellent Grammatica Lingue Anglicane, who, 
according to M. Borricer, has the honour of having difco- 
vered the method of communicating abftraét ideas to the minds 
of a fet of men, who, 'till then, had been thought fufceptible 
only of obfcure intimations by figns. Braidwood at kdinburgh, 
Fleinicke at Leipzig, and the Abbé L’Epee at Paris, have in our 
time carried that art to great perfection. The latter, particu- 
larly, had inftructed at Paris upwards of a thoufand deaf and 
dump perfons, when he was fucceeded by his pupil Sicard ; who, 
our author informs us, is encouraged by the exifting Govern- 
ment, and is reported to be engaged in a work of great moment 
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on this highly beneficial art. The author’s account of one of 
Sicard’s pupils, Jean Maffieu, would appear incredible, were it 
not well authenticated. “his youth, who was born deaf and 
dumb, was fo far inftruéted as to be able in perfon to accufe a 
fellow, who in a crowd had taken from him a pocket-book, by 
extemporaneoufly addreffing a letter to the Judge, (here infert- 
ed,) which appears to be written with wonderful clearnefs and 
precifion. Every pupil is gratuitoufly inftructed for five years, 
when he makes room for another. ean Maffieu is now him- 
felf appointed teacher under Sicard. One of the boys was fo 
deaf as not to hear the report of a great gun difcharged clofe by 
him, yet Sicard brought him to pronounce a complete fentence. 

From a note in the 1xth chapter, in which Mr. B. fpeaks of 
the National Mufeum for Natural Hittory, it appears that a 
Linnean Society, like that inftituted fome time ago in Eng- 
‘land, was alfo projeéted at Paris by Brou/fonet, an able natur- 
alift, well known in this country ; and which was encouraged 
by the refpe€table names of L’ Hereticr, Grand- Maifon, Wilemel, 
&c. but was fupprefled in its infancy by a frantic pofle of Ja- 
cobins ; who, among other outrages, miftaking Linne’s buft 
for that of Charles 1X. dafhed it to pieces. Nor, as the author 
remarks, p. 7g. was the immortal name of Buffon fufficient to 
fcreen his only fon from the hands of the aflaffins, who guillo- 
tined him, during the bloody year of 1793. The lateft encou- 
ragement, afforded by the French government to the ftudy of 
natural hiftory, may be known from the original report, given 
in this chapter. 

The lift of thofe learned men who fled from the fcene of de- 
folation and carnage, during the barbarous reign of Robe/pierre, 
and who were erroneoufly fuppofed to have been aflaflinated or 
guillotined, muft be interefting to all that are in any degree ac- 
quainted with modern French literature. It is well known that 
Robefpierre, in his Journal, (or, as it is ftyled, hel/ifh catechi/m,) 
called the learned ‘* the moft dangerous fet of men in the re- 
public ;’’ and we have already obferved that he had a peculiar 
method of ruining all thofe writers, who had the misfortune to 
difpleafe him, by naming their books “ écrits in/idieux,”’ which 
was the fignal for feizing and furrendering them to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. Three of the moft renowned Colleges at 
Paris were turned into Jacobinical dungeons. Some learned 
men, however, having efcaped the tyrant’s emiflaries, were, 
after his fall, recommended to the bounty of the nation; and 
the interefting report, made on that occafion by Chenier, is 
jnferted by M. BorriceEr. 

The National Mufeum of Arts, mentioned in chapter xi. Is 
become very important by its prodigious increafe from the = 
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quefts in Flanders, Germany, Spain, and Italy. All citizens, 
both male and female, are at liberty to view it twice in a des 
cade (a period of 10 days); and artifts, defirous of improving 
themfelves, may, by proper application to the committee of in- 
ftruction, obtain daily admiffion. Such as have already diftin- 
guifhed themfelvesin this line are rewarded with annual penfions, 
particularly thofe who are employed by the nation in ornaments 
ing public monuments. The author alfo {peaks of a work 
which is to be publifhed pericdically at Paris, under the title 
of M.dern Architefure in France. 

As we have already mentioned David’s merits as an artift, 
we {hall not withhold from our readers that the author obferves, 
p. 118%, that he now is defervedly detefted and fhunned for his 
inhuman conduct under Rebefpierre. M. BOTTIGER vouches 
for the truth of the following anecdote : 


¢ When David was member of the Committee of Public Safety, a 
pregnant woman conjured him, embracing his knees, to fave the life 
of ner hufband, who had been carried before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. David, bidding her arte, went to his clofet, and returned 
with a paper on which he had fketched the body of a perfon guiilo- 
tined, whom the woman immediately recognized as her hufband. 
Such was his reply.’ 

Since manners and character thus take their hue frem the 
prevailing colour of the times, we hope that thofe of David 
have re-aflumed a more favourable dye. 

.The xuith fection treats of a new drefs propofed to be worn 
by the French, though never generally adopted. It was faid to 


i be planned by David, and was foon ftigmatized by the appella- 


tion of Coftume of the Statues. Ata public feftival on the re- 
taking ot [oulon. the male and female youth of Paris appeared 
in that attire; and the fair Cabarrus, now the wile of Tallien, 
the arbitratrix of fafhion and talle, ufed to drefs in a fhort- 
wailted elegant tunica, red fandals, and a cioak which was neg- 
ligently thrown over the fhoulders, and held together bya clafp 
fet with brilliants; thus reiembling an Athenian matron of the 
days of Pericles ; and reprefling, by her elegant form end pers 
fonal charms, all objections that could be made to the projected 
fathion. Still the people would recollect that it was an inven- 
tion of the odious epoch of terrorifm, the memory of which they 
now eadeavour to obliterate; removing from the eye of the 
public every monument, and rejecting every word, that bear 
the leaft relation to that time.— Ihe author has fubjoined twa 
curious and well-writien letters of a Parifian {pe€tator, con- 
taining excellent hints on the adoptien of a more natural drefs, 
The laft chapter informs us of the addition made to the 
mufeums of the French metropolis, by the natural curiofities, 
paintings, 
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paintings, &c. lately tranfmitted from Belgium, Germany, and 
Italy ; which, it fhould feem, are very confiderable. The 
French aim at nothing lefs than to make Paris the emporium 
of the fine arts. —We-fhall, in conclufion, tranflate a curious 
fact, not much known. Citizen Thouin, fenr. was charged by 
the Convention to accompany the victorious armies through 
Germany, Holland, and Flanders, for the purpofe of gathering 
whatever might contribute towards the improvement of agri- 
culture and horticulture in the republic. The choice of the 
man proved to be judicious, and anfwered in every refpect, 
Without mentioning his obfervations, from which farming and 
tillage derived immediate benefits, he carried back into the 
country 144 fpecies of exotic trees, fhrubs, and plants, till then 
not found in any botanic garden of France. He alfo tranf- 
mitted feeds of very valuable vegetables ; e.g. a fpecies of mil- 
Jet of extraordinary dimenfions and excellent flavor, 
From the preceding abftract, we doubt not that this work 
will be allowed to poflefs confiderable merit, and to comprife 
much information and entertainment in little compafs. The 
notes interfperfed argue found judgment and extentive reading, 
both in antient and modern writings ; and the ftyle is eafy and 
concife. The author, we underftand, is a dignitary in the 
church, and provoft of Weimar College in Saxony. We think 
that his book better deferves tranflation than many of the ab- 


furd novels, journals, and tales, which have lately been tranf- 
planted from German into Englifh foil. 





Art. Hl. C.M. Wierann’s Sammtliche Werke, &c. i.e. The 
Works of C. M. Wretanp, Vol. XI. toXV. Leipzig. 1795. 


Shes third * Jot of W1ELAND’s Works offers to perufal, in 

the 11th and rath volumes, Don Silvio of Rofalva, a novel 
already known in Great Britain by an accurate tranflation. 
No important variations have been made in this hiftory of @ 
Quixote of Fairyifm; who, accuftomed in his early years to 
the exclufive ftudy of Mother Goofe’s Tales, of the Thoufand 
and One Nights, of the Perfian Fables, &c. is prepared to 
difcover in the real world perfonages fimilar to thofe with whofe 
exiftence and celebrity he is exclufively acquainted. If he pure 
fues a butterfly, fome difguifed Peric lurks, in his imagination, 
beneath its motley- powder'd wings. If he finds a portrait, fome 
patron Genie dropt it in his path to ftimulate his fearch after a 
fpell-bound princefs predeftined to his arms. If he is hofpi- 
tably received by an old maid, the cats in her parlour are 





* See Appendix to M. R. 18th vol. p.522, and igth vol. 
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human attendants of his beloved unknown, metamorphofed by 
the fpells of fome bewitching rival. Many diverting mifappre- 
henfions occur: but, by degrees, the illufions of youth give 
way to the realities of experience ; and the difenchanted enthu- 
fiaft is tempted to difcover in!Jonna Felicia a mere mortal capable 
ot rendering him happy, without the aid of any fupernatura! cir- 
cumftance This novel is in fact a lecture againit fuperftition, in 
which the miracles of fairyifm fupply the place of thofe that are 
inculcated in the legendary wri'ings of the teveral deceivers of 
mankind. M,WuELanpD, ia this narrative, dilplays an aftonifh- 
ingly comprehentive familiarity with all the more anciful tales 
of the fairies : but he obferves in it, notwithftanding the change 
of perfonage and place, his ufual march of mind, It is ftill the 
Orphic Theofophy of Agathon, difpelled by the epicurifm 
of Hippias ;—it is ftill the Platonic Venus Urania of Peregri- 
nus Proteus, refolving herfelf into a human beauty :—but it is 
ever a feries of pleafing fcenes, of rounded periods, of urbane 
fatire, and of chara@ters, not ftrongly marked pe:haps, nor 
heroic, nor new, but ftrictly conformable to the niceft claims 
of ethic probability. The humour of this {tory is lefs recon- 
dite, and the comic teaiureRhave more relievo, than moft other 
roductions of the author. 

The Remains of Diogenes of Sinope, which are comprized in 
the 13th volume, have formerly been tranflated into Knglifh 
under {ome other title, and were received with utter indiffer- 
ence by the public. [tis one of thofe writings of WigLAND 
which it requires claffical learning to apprecia‘e, and a preju- 
dice in favour of his manner thoroughly torelth. It has been 
ftudioufly altered, but not powerfully enlivened, in this new 
edition. 

The 14th volume opens with a Mexican ftory entitled Koxkox 
&S Kikequetze, worth all the Arcadian romances and fuppofiti- 
tious de{criptions of the manners of the early Golden Age, with 
which fome obfolete poets have inundated the fields of hétion. 
The hills of Mexico are juft emerging from a prodigious flood, 
occafioned by a comet’s tranfit. Koxkox, a boy, fuppofes 
himfelf to be the only perfon who efcaped from the all-ingorg- 
ing waters. After fome years of folitary wandering, he meets 
Kikequetzel, a young girl, preferved fingly by a no lefs extra- 
ordinary accident. ‘They mutually make love according to 
the dictates of nature: they invent a language by help of their 
few recollections ; and they are happy with the flight toil of 
providing for them(elves and their offspring, for whofe im- 
provement they endeavour to revive a few of the fimpler ante- 
diluvian arts. Unfortunately, in one of her excurfions, Kike- 
quetzel is furprized by a ftrong middle-aged man, Tlaquatzin, 
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who nad alfo weathered the deluge on fome diftant mountain ; 
and who eagerly detains and forcibly enjoys her. Unconfcious 
of crime, fhe brings him to her home. Koxkox experiences a 
diminution of happinefs by the divifion of her attentions. He 
now rambles to a diftance, and finds fome women whom he 
brings to the colony. A promifcuous intercourfe eftablithes 
itfelf, All are made miferable and inimical to each other. The 
lofs of domeftic happinefs by the ceffation of reciprocal atten- 
tions, the annihilation of the paternal and filial affections by 
the uncertainty of rejationfhip, a confequent carelefinefs for the 
progeny, the premature exhautflion of the young, and the utter 
defertion of the old, afflict the incipient community. They 
fink into a brutal favagifm, and are difperfed by reciprocal war. 

This novel, written in 1770, is a fortunate attack on Plato’s 
fyftem of agamy, as it has been called, which fome foreign 
philofophers had then lately revived. It well defcribes to the 
{peculatift the real ftate of nature. It may afiift in convincing 
the practical world that other inconveniences, befides the 
breach of civil and religious laws, are brought on fociety by 
tranfient and adulterous intercourfe ; and that it is highly ex- 
pedient for all, that each fhould confine himfelf to a fingle coms 
panion for life ;—in a word, that he fhould fubmit to the poli- 
tical inftitution of marriage. 

To this volume are annexed four differtations :—on Rouffezu’s 
Idea of our Original Condition, on his fuggefted Experiments 
for afcertaining the true State of Nature, on the perpetual Im- 
proveability of Mankind, and on the fuppofed Decreafe of the 
Human Stature. Thefe difquifitions difplay an univerfal ac- 
quaintance with the appertaining literature, with the voyages 
and travels of thofe who have vifited the ruder nations, and with 
the fagas and romances of thofe who have defcribed the heroic 
ages of now civilized focieties. ‘They are not drawn up with 
logical regularity, but with an excurfive fanciful playfulnefs, 
with frequent flafhes of mild wit, with an apparent defultorinefs 
ever mindful of its end, and with a cornucopian opulence of 
thought and allufion. . 

The 15th volume contains the Travels of Abulfanaris, a no- 
vel written in ridicule of the miffionary fpirit. Abulfanaris was 
a prieft at Memphis ; who, having vifited the interior of Africa 
and found a nation of negroes, naked, innocent, idle, and 
happy, but poffefled of many things highly prized in Zgypt, 
contrives to be put at the head of a miffion to introduce the 
myfteries of Ifis, and to traffic with the manufaCtures of Egypt. 
He teaches them a multitude of wants and vices: he gratifies 
his avarice at the expence of their collective toil, and his luft 
at the price of their domeftic felicity. He leaves the negroes, 
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clad indeed, and induftrious, but tending to a fervile dependence 
en the few; and a prey to the licentioufnefs and miftruft, to 
the envy and rapacity, of femi-civilization. 
Some dialogues, in which the ftudent of Shaftefbury’s Chae 
racteriftics may be difcerned, with feveral political and occa- 
fional eflays and letters, terminate this portion of the Seer eae 








Arr. Ill. Du aula dela R. ee Romaine, &c. i.e. Ow 
the Government of the Roman Republic. "By At. ADRIBN DBE 


Texitzr. 8vo. 3 Vols. pp.300ineach. Hamburgh. 1796. 
Imported by De Boffe, London. 
S° much has been already written concerning the Roman 
people in the form of hiftory or differtation, in every land 
of literature, that it feemed fcarcely poffible for an author to 
merit the public attention by adding to the extant heap of com- 
mentary. In this country, Moyle’s Eflay on the Roman Go- 
vernment has been diftinguifhed by Gibbon, as no lefs worthy 
of the antiquary than of the point Middleton’s Treatife on 
the Roman Senate difplays his ufual tafte and ingenuity: but 
Hooke, alone, of our hiftorians, appears to have confidered in 
a juft point of view the nature of the ftruggle in behalf of 
Tribunitian reprefentation, fucceflively condu€ted by the 
Gracchi, by Catiline, and by Czfar, againft the Patrician 
fupporters of the hereditary ariftocracy.—In France, the fcep- 
tical Beaufort's voluminous refearches had apparently precluded 
the neceflity of induftry; while MM/onte/quiex and Mably had 
pre-occupied the department of philofophical remark. It re- 
mained, however, for M. pe Texrer, in this well-digefted 
fketch of the inftitutions and fpirit of Roman polity, to fele& 
efpecially its imitable features, and to dwell on thofe parts of its 
civil and military fyftem, which in this age of innovation are | 
moft adapted to furnifh hints or lefions to the architects of i 
the rifing conftitutions of governmeat. Now, while the rub- } 
bifh of anarchy ftill encumbers the ground of France, while 
the referved materials are not yet al] wrought into the frefh | 
work, while fomething remains uncertain in the diftribution | 
and much in the decoration of vaft apartments in their new 
palace of Liberty,—-now is the time to deliberate, whether the 
republicans fhould fteadily look to Rome for models, and be 
contented to finifh their edifice with columns of a majeftic 
‘Tulcan fimplicity; or turn to Greece for the ambitious orna- 
ment of an Ionic or Corinthian periftyle. : 
As the work before us is evidently written with a perpetual 
allufion.to the actual circumftances of France, and may have If 
a confiderable influence in perpetuating a fpirit of geographical 
aggrandizement in its government ;—and as this {pirit of ag- 
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grandizement, dangerous to the independence of every Eue 
ropean nation, muft continue to find abettors and fecret friends 
in all the contiguous countries, until fome other great nation, 
fuch as Germany, fhall have a conftitution equally attraétive 
and laws equally advantageous to the multitude to offer as the 
reward of fubjection ;—it is very important that it fhould be 
ftudied, in order that thofe precautions, which can be ufed by 
the exifting forms of government, may be taken to withftand 
the ever accelerated incroachments of the Regicide Power. The 
following pafflage will explain the bearing of its new politics; 


Vol.I. p.45. ‘ The early fuccefs of the Roman arins isnot aftonifhing : 
it might be expected from the boldnefs of the chief, leading a whole 
nation to pillage :—but it deferves notice that the conquered nations 
conftantly furnifhed hands to fubdue thofe which were ftill to be conquer- 
ed. How did Romulus and his fucceffors contrive to turn thefe new 
foldiers againft their former friends ? to oppofe to the tribes of Latium 
an army compofed of Latians, who, when ftripped of their own terri- 
tory, undertook to ftrip their brethren and fellow-citizens of theirs? 
The ufual artifice of policy, which endeavours to fow difcord among 
neighbours, would have been weak in the attainment of fuch an end ; 
and fo refined a plan could not belong to ages of ignorance. Romu- 
lus applied more attive means, better adapted to the circumitances in 
which he was placed. ‘This prince, at the head of adventurers with- 
Cut property, diftributed the lands of his little territory and of that 
which he had overrun, fo that every citizen obtained an equal fhare. 
Poverty having become common to all, the defire of riches was di- 
rected towards conqueft, and to the orly means of bettering their 
condition. Romulus took care, at the fame time, to prevent the in- 
equality which the chance of war might produce in fortunes. The 
plunder was cait into a common ftock, and diftributed accordingly. 
Nothing was diverted to private profit. Severe di/cipline, and an 
oath on their banners, refifted the fraudulent detention of any thing. 

¢ Such circumftances rendered conqueft as profitable to the indivi- 
dual as it was convenient to the ftate. Romulus adopted farther me- 
thods to facilitate it. The then fubfifting rights of war took away 
the perfonal, civil, and political liberty of the fubdued, along with 
their poffeffions. Hence wars were contefted with an obftinacy which 
ended only in the extermination of the weaker party. Romulus 
eftablifhed'a new right of nations, honourable to-his policy ftill more 
than to his humanity. His ftate had profited too obvioufly by the 
incorporation of the Sabines for him not to continue preferring citi- 
zens to flaves. Hiftory has preferved a !aw of this prince, which for- 
bids to kill or enflave an enemy who fhall lay down his arms. ‘Thus, 
inftead of employing the rights of victory to impofe fervitude on the 
conquered, he only incorporated them among the conquerors. All 
thofe who thus obtained the privilege of citizenfhip, after having been 
{tripped as enemies, were foon replaced as Romans, in their claim to 
an equal allotment of the conquered land. ‘Thus it happened that, 
in this general confufton of all property, only the rich were lofers, 


and the populace of both parties divided their fpoils. This fort of 
war, 
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war, waged rather againft proprietors than againft nations, could not 
but weaken the refiftance of the attacked. An enemy of the Romans, 
unlefs he were rich, knew that by laying down his arms he had every 
thing to gain; while, if he continued to refift, he fought only fora 
continuance of flavery. 

« To thefe efficacious methods, Romulus added the authority of the 
civil laws. The obje& of the fmall namber of regulations, known 
to have been made by this prince and his fucceffors, was to maintain 
a level of fortunes. So new a plan of government, joined toa 
fyftem of conqueft fo well adapted to the circamiftances of the cafe, is 
fufficient to explain the conftant fuccefs of the Roman arms. Our 
aftonifhment at the perpetual fucceflion of victories, which crowned 
their exertions, ceafes when we obferve the advantages with which 
this people went to war. Conquelt gave citizens, not /ubjec?s, to the 
ftate ; and thus Latium, which, according to Pliny, comprehended 
fifty-three diftinct fovereignties, was foon wholly Roman. 

© The influence of theie original inftitutions was fo powerful, that 
the kings, Tullus and Ancus, owed to them the profperity of their 
reigns ; although they neglected fome details correfponding with the 
fpirit of the whole. ‘The body of patricians were fuffered to acquire 
at this time a new afcendancy. The civil, military, and religious 
authority, which they alone fhared with the crown, had favoured an 
unequal accumulation of the partitioned lands. Even among the ple 
beians, fome had rifen above their primitive indigence. Ina word, 
the level of fortunes difappeared. 

« Servius Tullius was ikilful in turning to account the novel cir- 
cumftances in which he was placed. Without fubverting the found- 
ations laid by Romulus, he extended them, and gave them more 
confiftency and folidity. ‘This prince, who is regarded as the great 
founder of the Roman conflitution, modified the exterzal when he was 
reforming the internal adminiftration, The fpirit of the original 
fyftem of conqueft was very effential, in order to obtain fome force 
and confequence to a community originally fo fmall. Servius, with- 
out wholly renouncing this plan, endeavoured to render it lefs terri- 
fying to his neighbours. Beyond the boundaries of Latium, Rome 
would have found nations more powerful and more united, various 
towns affociated by a federal compact, and political bonds conneéting 
the feveral cities of Tufcany. Servius improved a moment of victory 
to conclude an alliance with the Latin cities, which, under the ap- 
pearance of equality, fecured the preponderance of Rome. Thefe 
allies then brought an acceffion of ftrength, by means of which Rome 
feized the different cantons of Italy. ‘This fyftem of federation fuc- 
ceeded to the fyitem of zzcorporation. 'They began by acquiring citi- 
zens, they proceeded to obtain allies, and they finifhed by having 


fubje&s. 


‘ This federative project, di€tated by prudence, was well adapted 
to the inftitutions of Tullius. Until then, the incorporation of the 
conquered among the conquerors had been an eafy procefs: but, 
when the plebeians were divided into fix claffes, and the inequality of 
landed property had been made the bafis of claffification, the antient 


mode of diftributing the conquered lands could no longer take place. 
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The allotments were now given to the poorer citizens, who were 
formed into foreign colonies; and what was not thus betlowed be. 
came national domain. The right of ciizeofhip, which had until 
then been granted in males, was now fparingly dealt out with cau- 
tious formality. ‘The population increafed with added rapidity, but 
not fo the territory of the flate; for the fyitem of federation was 
lefs favourable than that of incorporation to an invafive policy: but 
the latter, too much extended, would have endangered all unity of 
will. 

¢ Thus a concurrence of circumflances brought on the fecond 
epocha of Roman policy; and the inhabitants of Italy, no longer 
fuffered to afpire. at becoming Romans, furrendered their political in- 
dependence for the title of aes. We fhall behold the progrefs of 
their conquefts giving rife to a third order of fatellites, and reducing 
facceffively the whole world to become ¢ridutary, under the name of 
Roman provinces,’ 


How !ong will hiftory be ftudied, before ftatefmen fhall have 
learned that, in the conduct of mafles of men, Chance has no- 
thing to do; and that ill-fuccefs, where the co-operation of 
multitudes is concerned, has always refulted from ignorance of 
the laws of human nature, or from a miftaken eftimate of the 
force of thofe moral motives, by which the conduét of men is 
actuated? It is prudence, not fortune, which aggrandizes em- 
pires: ignorance, error, incapacity, which accomplifh their ruin, 

The effence of this work is comprized in the firft volume: 
the whole fecond chapter of the fecond volume, for ine 
ftance, extending from p. 148 to p.17g, being merely a repe- 
tition of the paflage which we have juft been quoting, ina 
more diffufe form, and accompanied with a confiderable detail 
of inftances and proofs. 

The fourth book is appropriated to the analyfis of the confti- 
tution of the priefthood at Kome, and to obfervations on its reli- 

ion and its tolerance. ‘The author quotes much of what Hume 
has faid in behalf of eftablifhments and pomp of worfhip, and 
takes under his efpecial prote€tion the character of Numa. Re- 
ligion, it feems, is become the order of the day in France. 
Atheifts and Anarchifts were neceflary to overfet the church and 
the ftate; but, their work accomplifhed, their opinions are 
going out of faihion. “Ivhe republic has now an inclination for 
a religion of its own. We may fhortly expect to hear of the 
inflitution of a college of Flamens ; and to find Pastoret and 
his aflociates borrowing at the theatre the robes of Calchas, 
and holding forth in their Pantheon, in behalf of the worfbip of 
the heroes of all the conquered nations. | 

The third volume is chiefly occupied with the analyfis of the 
Jaws of the Roman republic. ‘The author brings into the fore- 
ground the fewnefs and fimplicity 6f the early laws, and ap- 
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pears to defpife the complex difficulties for which the Pandeéts 
of Juftinian provide. As an examination of the relative merit 
of a fcanty and of an overgrown codé would exceed the limits 
of our work, we fhall only extract fome fragments of a chapter 
concerning the liberal arts: 


Vol. 3. pe 330.—* The ignorance of the primeval Romans is at« 
tefted by the abfolute void of their literary annals for above fix hun- 
dred years. A tafte for peaceful occupations is not to be found among 
a ferocious people and in camps. The laurel which Greece had con- 
fecrated to Apollo, as well as to Mars, was only cultivated on thé 
Roman foil to bind the brows of Victory. The necrologic table of 
the men of letters or artifts, whom Rome could mufter before the age 
of Auguftus, furnifhes a complete proof of this affertion. 

« The moft antient name which decorates their literary annals is 
that of Fabius Piftor. He firft wrote a hiftory of the Roman peoples 
of which only fome fragments have defcended to us, and he fays that 
he copied Diocles, a Greek hiftorian. 

‘ He followed painting in his youth; whence his furname. He 
was Of a patrician family, and died in the year of Rome 485. 

« Nevius, an hiftorian and poet, died in 550. 

¢ Ennius, an hiftorian, poet, and philofopher, died in 585. 

« Sextus Alius, a counfellor, wrote concerning the laws of the 
twelve tables, and flourifhed about 530. 

* Plautus, a comic poet, is the firft who left a literary name of 
much confideration: he died in 570. 

‘ Terence, a comic poet, and the pride of the Latin ftage, was 
born at Carthage in 562. The friendfhip of Lelius and Scipio na- 
turalized him at Rome. 

« Marcus Portius Cate, the cenfor, died in 604, at the age of ge. 
He left a treatife on agriculture. One hundred and fifty of his {peeches 
were extant in the time of Cicero. His fon, M.Cato, wrote comments 
on the laws, 

‘ Polybius was born ins584. He was a Greek, and wrote in his 
native language, but was attached to the fervice of the Republic by 
the patronage of Scipio Zmilianus. 

‘ Caius Mutius Cordus, an architect, flourifhed in 620. He built 
the temple of Honor and Virtue confecrated by Marcellus, obferving 
in its ftructure the fine allegory, that the road to honor lies through 
the temple of virtue. 

‘ Terentius Varro, born in Gaul 638, was a learned hiftorian, 
gsammarian, and philofopher. 

‘ Hortenfius, the rival of Cicero in eloquence, and who died in 704 
was honoured with the confulfhip. . 

« Catullus, a poet, was born in 668. 

*« Lucretius, the celebrated poet, was barn in 659, and killed 
himfelf at the age of 44. , 

‘ Cicero, the pride of Roman literature, was born in 648. The 
vengeance of Anthony profcribed him in 711. He is ao lefs known 
for his.confulfhip than honoured for his writings. 

* Salluft, the hiftorian, died in 719. 
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* Julius Cxfar, bom in 654, was affaflinated in 710. 

* Virgil, born at Mantua in 684, died in 735. 

‘ Tibullus, an equeftrian, honoured with the friendfhip of Virgif 
and Horace, died foon after the Mantuan. 

‘ Vitruvius, an architect, belongs to the laft days of the Republic 
no lefs than to the age of Auguttus. 

‘ Trogus Pompeius compofed in 6go an univerfal hiftory, whick 
the abridgment of Juftin fuperfeded. : 

* Cornelius Nepos has bequeathed to us the lives of celebrated 
¢enerals. | 

‘ Propertius, a cotemporary and friend of Ovid, wrote elegies. 

« Horace, born in 68g, and who died in 746, has immortalized 
his protector Macenas, and himfelf. 

‘ Cornelius Gallus, born at Frejus, wrote clegies: it has been 
doubted whether we poffefs them. 

‘ Ovid, born at Sulmon in 711, died an exile in 771. 

« No other writers can be diftinguifhed in the times of the Re- 

ublic ®, 

" The firft epocha, at which Rome began to be enriched with monu- 
ments of art, takes its date from the fiege of Syracufe. This magni- 
ficent city, captured after three years’ inveftment, was ftripped of 
every thing which tempted the cupidity of the conqueror. Till then, 
the cares of Generals had been confined to depriving the conquered 
of their riches. For the laft half century, a free intercourfe with 
Greece had inculcated a tafte for beautiful or elegant fuperfluities. A 
town which had hitherto been the palace of Mars was now to fhow 
hofpitality to Apollo. Piles of armour, trophies, &c. were to give 
place to mafter-works of art: victory and plunder brought them in 
fuch profufion, and they were replaced with fuch facility, that go- 
VYernment was too carelefs of their prefervation. The works of Ci- 
cero are filled with traits, which reveal the exceffes of public and pri- 
vate pillage. Livy, in {peaking of the precious fpoils with which 
Marcellus had embellifhed the Capitol, obferves that, in his time, 
not a hundredth part remained. 

‘ The diftance is no doubt great between this deftroying fpirit and 
the creative genius which had produced the arts of Greece ; and if 
Italy fucceeded in attracting fome degree of culture, it was long in the 
care of foreign hands, ‘Thofe fumptuous Romans whom Salluft de- 
{cribes as levelling mountains, and building in the ocean, were fur- 
rounded by Greek artifis whom they drew from their country, toge- 
ther with the monuments of their fkill. A fimple citizen had his pa- 
lace ; and his villa was a very town. The conqueror feemed defirous 
of carrying his luxury to the fame extreme with his power; and to 
pile up in Italy the wealth of the univerfe. 

_ © Inthe year 442, the pontiffs, who had the fuperintendance of the 
€ivic feafts at the Capitol, attempted to deprive the muficians of the 
privilege of {upping at the public tables. ‘This was attacking, ona 





* We muft leave to the curious reader the trouble of examining 


ah. Te do this would take up more time than we have sto 
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very irritable fide, a corporate body, vain, and fond of jollity: to 
their ufelefs complaints fucceeded a curious confpiracy. One morn- 
ing, when divine fervice was to begin, not a fingle fluter was to be 
found in the temple ; for the whole band had retired to Tibur. The 
facrifice was fufpended, and the people were alarmed. The fenate fent 
a deputation to its neighbours to folicit their mediation with the fe- 
ceders : to the no {mall joy of the muficians, who were now treated 
with as from power to power. The Tiburtines were amufed with 
their new guefts ; quartered them in the beft houfes ; and made en- 
tertainments for them: after which they were conveyed back to 
Rome in chariots, in high glee. In the morning, they found 
themfelves feated in the Forum, and furrounded by the multitude, 
rejoicing for their return. The Muficians promifed no more to 
quit their countrymen, and the fenate confirmed to them the right of 
fitting at the public tables ; the value of which indulgence they {fo well 
appreciated,’ 


This work, like many of the newer publications of the 
French, evidently aims at reviving, for republican purpofes, 
fome of the opinions which, ia order to overthrow the mo- 
narchy, it had been neceflary to attack and to ridicule. At 
p- 345 family-pride, the parent of an order of nobility, is 
treated as an ufeful prejudice. Seemingly, the tide of opinion 
in France is beginning to turn towards all the doctrines which 
give ftability to governments, and will no doubt fweep away 
one great blemifh of their new legiflation—the very licentious 
fyftem of divorce, which they have imitated from the antient 
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Art. IV. Maximes, Penfees, CaraGeres, F Anecdotes, &e. i. @. 
Maxims, Thoughts, Characters, and Anecdotes. By NicHovas 
Cuamrort, One of the Forty Members of the French Academy. 
Preceded by an Account of his Life. 8vo. Paris. 1796. Lon- 
don, De Boffe. 6s. fewed. : 


WN cHoras CHAMFORT was one of the men of letters o 
the old French fchool. Ingenious, eloquent, fatirical, 
free in his fentiments and conduét, affociating with the great, 
yet fond of independence, and capable of truly philofophical 
facrifices when requifite to fupport it, he met the revolution 
with the welcome of one who was free from antient prejudices 
and warmly attached to the rights of man: but he fell a facri- 
fice to his liberty of {peech in the bloody reign of Robe/pierre. 
The ftory of his fhocking and ineffeCtual attempts on his own 
life, in order to fave himfelf from a fecond imprifonment, which 
were fucceeded (when he feemed perfeétly recovered) by a mortal 
difeafe, is well known to thofe who are verfed in the events of 
thofe difaftrous times. It is related, together with the whole 
hiftory of the man, in the valuable memoirs prefixed to this 
Mm 2 volume, 
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volume, by the editor, his friend Ginguené. The work itfelf 
was fingularly compofed. It had long been the daily cuftom of 
CHAMFORT to write on flips of paper the thoughts and re- 
flexions that occurred to him, and the anecdotes and bons mots 
which he heard, and to throw them promifcuoufly into paper- 
cafes. A large number of thefe were found after his death, 
from which the editor felected thofe that are contained in the 
prefent publication. The ufe that CHamrorT defigned to 
make of them was unknown : but one of his flips of paper ap- 
peared to give the key of an intended arrangement, into maxims 
and thoughts, characters and anecdotes. ‘This idea has there. 
fore been followed, with a fubdivifion of the firft clafs into {e- 
veral chapters relative to the fubjects. The laft two are 
thrown together. ‘The whole compofe an agreeable and enter- 
taining work, fitted as well to amufe, as to afford matter for 
reflexion. The thoughts difplay much fagacity and knowlege 
of human nature, as he fawit; though fome of them are rather 
itrained and affe&ted, and run too much into paradox. The 
general vein is highly mifanthropical ; which may be forgiven 
in one who viewed fociety in fo depraved a form as it exifted in 
France under the o/d regimen. We do not mean to affert that 
it is yet much mended, though we prefume to hope that amend- 
ment will be the confequence of a free government, when once 
thoroughly fettled. One of the author’s maxims is, that * the 
man who is not a mifanthrope at forty has never loved mah- 
; kind.’ As for the anecdotes, characters, and bons mots, they 
are of a very mixed nature; and many of them could not be 
repeated before good company in England. One conclufion 
to be drawn from them is that a great alteration in manners 
and principles, public and private, was become abfolutely ne- 
ceflary; nor could the Augean ftable, as the writer himfelf 
obferves, be fwept out with a bunch of feathers. 

We fhall give our readers a tafte of different parts of the vo- 
lume. In the firft place, 


* THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 


* Men continue to write on education, and with fome partial 
utility: bat what good can thefe writings do in the large way, until 
reforms relative to legiflation, religion, and public opinion, keep 
pace with them ? Education having no other objec than to bring the 
reafon of children to a conformity with the public reafon in refpect to 
thefe three objeéts, what inftruction can one give as long as thefe op- 

ofe each other? ) 

¢ Philofophy, like phyfic, has many drugs, very few good reme- 
dies, and icarcely any {pecifics. 

* Moft nobles reprefent their anceftors much in the fame manner as 
an Italian Cicerone exemplifies Cicero. 
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« if Adam, on the day after the death of Abel, had been told that 
in the courfe of ages there would be places, in which feven or eight 
hundred thoufand men would be heaped together in the {pace of four 
{quare leagues, would he have thought that thefe multitudes could 
poflibly live together ? Would he not have formed a ftill more fliock- 
ing idea of the crimes and horrors committed among them? This 
reflexion fhould confole us for the abufes neceffarily attached to thefe 
wonderful accumulations of men. 

‘ Allthe paffions are exaggerators; and they are only paffions be- 
caufe they exaggerate, 

¢ He who would not be a charlatan (a quack) fhould not mount the 
{tage ; for, once mounted, he muft act the charlatan to avoid being 
ftoned by the fpectators. 

« Fortune is often like an extravagant woman, who ruins the houfe 
to which fhe brings a rich portion. 

¢ What is faid in circles, in drawing-rooms, at entertainments, in 
public affemblies, in books, even in thofe which pretend to teach the 


nature of fociety, is all falfe or infufficient. It is what the Italians. 


call per la predica, and anfwers to the Latin ad: populum phaleras. 
What is true and inftruGive is what the confcience of an honeft man, 
who has feen much and well, fays to his friend by the fire-fide. 

¢ It is not conceivable how much fenfe a man muft have, in order 
to prevent his ever being ridiculous. 

‘ It is in vain that public bodies (parliaments, academies, affem- 
blies,) degrade themfelves ; they are fuflained by their mafs, and one 
can do nothing againft them. Dithonour and ridicule rebound from 
them, like a mufket ball from a crocodile. | 

‘ Courtiers are paupers enriched by begging. 

‘ Man may afpire to virtue: but he cannot reafonably expect to 
difcover truth. 

‘ The Janfenifm of Chriftians is the Stoicif{m of Pagans, degraded 
in feature, and brought to the level of a Chriftian populace; and this 
fe& has had Pa/cals and Arnauds for its defenders. 

‘ Love is like an epidemic difeafe: they who moft fear it are moft 
expofed to it. 

‘ Nobility, fay the nobles, is a medium between the king and the 
pear’, Yes —as the hound is a medium between the hunter and the 

are. 

‘ The poor are the negroes of Europe.’ 


We fhall now give a few fpecimens of the ANECDOTES: 


‘ In the misfortunes at the clofe of the reign of Louis XIV. after 
the lofs of the battles of Turin, Oudenard, Malplaquet, Ramillies, 


and Blenheim, the leading people at court faid, The king, however, 


is well; and that is the principal thing. 

‘ During a fiege, a water-carrier was going about crying water, 
three-pence a bucket. A bomb fell, and fwept away one of his 
buckets. Six-pence a bucket! cried he; and went on. 

‘ L’Eclufe, when young and without fortune, went to Luneville, 
where he obtained the place of dentift to king Staniflaus, on the very 
day on which his majefty loft his laft tooth, 
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‘« M. de R. had been reading in company three or four epigrams 
againft deceafed perfons. ‘The company turned towards Mr. D. as if 
to afk fome epigrams from him. ‘‘ I have nothing to fay, (cried he;) 
all my acquaintance are living.”’ 

* M. de Schuwalow, a former lover of the emprefs Elizabeth, was 
in company when a queftion was put relative to Ruffia. The 
Bailly de Chabrillant faid to him, ** M. de Schuwalow, tell us this 
matter; you muft know it, for you were the Pompadour of that 
country.” 

‘ Louis XV. was told that one of his guards was in danger of in- 
ftant death from having, by way of joke, fwallowed a crown piece, 
Good God! (faid the king,) run for Andouillet, La Martiniere, 
Laffone, (his furgeons)! Sire, (faid the Duke of Noailles,) thefe 
are not the proper people. Whothen? The Abbé Terray, Sire. 
The Abbé Terray! how fo? Oh! he will come and lay a firft tenth 
on this crown, then a fecond tenth; then a firft twentieth, and a fe- 
cond twentieth ; and fo the crown will be reduced to three hhillings, 


- like ours; it will then pafs by the ufual alimentary canals, and the 


—- Be. 


patient will be cured.’ 
In this colle€&tion are many things as good as thofe which 
we have quoted ; fome, perhaps, better ; many more inferior. 


This, we believe, is pretty much the cafe with moft collections 
of the kind. A 


_ 





Art. V. Lettres de Mirapeau &4 CHAMFORT; S&e. i.e. Letters 
from Miraseau to Cuamrort. Printed according to the 
Originals in Mrraspeau’s Hand-writing; and followed by the 
Tranflation of a German Differtation on the Caufes of the Uni- 
verfality of the French Language, which fhared the Prize of the 
Berlin Academy ; a Tranflation attributed to MirasBeau, and 
printed from a Manufcript corrected by himfelf. 8vo. Paris, 5th 


Year of the Republic. Imported by De Boffe, London. 33s. 
fewed. 


HE authenticity of thefe letters appears to be indubitable ; 

and to thofe who are interefted in every circumftance and 
fentiment which are aflociated with a celebrated name, they 
will certainly be an acceptable relique. They chiefly relate, 
however, to private matters between the correfpondents, and 
to the more obfcure and clouded part of the life of MIRABEAU, 
when he was wandering through Europe with his chere amie in 
fearch of literary employment. ‘Their dates are chiefly from 
the end of 1783 to the beginning of 1785; and therefore be- 
fore the commencement of thofe wonderful events which have 
fince agitated all Europe. Two or three fhort letters are of a 
Jater date, but contain nothing of importance. Several of 
them are written from London; and we think that we cannot 
prefent our readers with a more interefting and inftructive fpe- 
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cimen, then is contained in the following extract from one 
which is dated at London in 1784: 


« No, my friend, I am not an enthufiaft for England; and I now 
know enough of it to tell you that, if its conftitution be the beft with 
which we are acquainted, the adminiftration of it is the worft pofiibles 
and that, if the Englifhman be the freeft of all human beings in a 
ftate of fociety, the Englith nation is one of the leaft free exifting. 
I think more, my friend: I think that, individually fpeaking, we 
are more worthy than they, and that the land of wine 1s fuperior to 
that of pit-coal, even as to its moral influence. Without thinkin 
with M. de Lauraguais that the Englifh have ro ripe fruit but roafted 
apples, and nothing polifhed but fteel, I believe they have not where- 
with to juftify their ferocious pride :—but what then is /rderty, fince 
the little of it that confifts in one or two geod laws places in the firfk 
rank a people fo little favoured by nature? What cannot a con/litution 
do, fince this, though incomplete and defective, faves and will fome 
time longer fave the molt corrupt people on the earth from its owr 
corruption? What is not the influence of a fmall number of circum 
fiances which are favovrable to the human fpecies; fince this people, 
ignorant, fuperftitious, obftinate, (for they are all that,) greedy, and 
nearly approaching to punic faith, are of more value than the greater 
part of known nations, merely becaufe they have fome civil liberty? 
This, my friend, is an admirable confideration for the man who thinks 
and has reflected on the nature of things, and an infoluble problem for 
all others. 

‘ For the reft, do not believe that we know this country: the 
more I fee, the more 1 am convinced that we only know what we 
have feen. I defy you to form an idea of the ridiculoufnefs of the 
received prejudices concerning England; which is fometimes depre- 
ciated, fometimes extolled, with the moft abfurd ignorance. I am 
making notes for you and myfelf which will be ufeful to us, and 
which will convince you of thefe two things: I. that the flighteft 
falfehood leads travellers to refuits of incalculable error; IJ. that 
there is an enormous quantity of things which we Frenchmen make 
by praifing them, that is, which exiit only in our eulogies. This 
obfervation has to-day been confirmed to me in a matter of {mall im- 
portance, but which may well explain my meaning. Every body has 
heard of the famous epitaph of Sir Chriftopher Wren in the fubter- 
raneous burying-place of St. Paul’s cathedral; Si monumentum quecis, 
circumfpice: but no one has faid that thefe four words are drowned in 
ten or twelve lines of very bad Latin, in which care has been taken 
not to omit the egues auratus, and all imaginable fopperies. ‘Thus the 
epitaph of Newton has, Sidi grutulentur mortales tale tantumque exti- 
tLe humani generis decus. ‘This is well: but it 1s preceded by eleven 
ines, in which are pompoufly read the eques auratus, the commentary 
on the Apocalypfe, &c. This recallsto my mind an anecdote pre- 
cious to thofe who, like you and I, are on the watch for inftances of 
human quackery. Voltaire has every where publifked that there was 
at Montpellier a ftatue of Louis XIV. with this fine infcription, Zo 
Louis X1V. after his death. mn this account there are only three little 
wifreprefentations: 1, the infcription is in Latin; 2. it is very long ; 
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3. it fimply relates the fa&t as it happened, namely, that the ftatue 
was decreed by the town during the life of Louis XIV. and ereéted 
after his death—Super/titi decrevire—Ex oculis fublato pofuére ; and af- 
ter this Voltaire dares to tell us on all occafions, “* Juit fo is hiftory 
writter..”” 

Many other remarks of this fhrewd and intelligent obferver, 
On our manners and cuftoms, merit the attention of the ree 
fleAing reader. | 

With refpe& to the annexed tranflation, or rather abftraé, 
of the German diflertation, it is enough for us to fay that it is 


ingenious, and worthy of the notice of the philologift. A; 





Art. VI. Geift der Speculativen Philofophie, &c. i. e. Spirit of Spe- 
culative Philofophy. By T.Tirtpemann. Vols. 3, 4, ands. 
8vo. Marburg. 1796. 

[Article continued from App. Vol. XX. p. 580.] 


"[ BEOLOGICAL controverfy, once fo important to the deftiny 

of empires, forms a minute fubdivifion in the general hif- 
tory of human opinion. The /upernaturalifi is but one of the 
fects which diverfify, by their ftrife, the difputatious halls of 
philofophy. At Alexandria, however, both the Chriftian and 
Platonic teachers marfhal under this common banner, and un- 
dertake with enchanted weapons the defence of their feveral 
doétrines. ‘Io this theatre of difcuffion, the third volume of 
the elaborate and valuable work before us introduces the reader ; 
and we cannot but agree with the author in confidering the 
modes of inveftigation adopted, 2s fymptomatic of the decline of 
{peculative philofophy in the Greek and Roman world. The 
Romans never imbibed the inventive fpirit of their Athenian in- 
ftru€ors: their power diffufed, indeed, the fciences : but their 
genius contributed little to intellectual advancement. 

In ome, as in Greece, philofophy was more cultivated as a 
vehicle for eloquence than .as a pedeftal for truth ;—and even 
among the teachers of Chriftianity, (fays the author, p. 217.) 
fhe found a favourable reception only in a fubordinate quality, 
and under the reftriction of always fubmitting to revelation. 
They needed philofophical knowlege in order to confute the 
Pagans, to explain their own do&trine, and even to underftand 
it themfelves. 

« It is an unavoidable confequence of the nature of things, that all 
revelations fhould be founded on the firm bafis of found underftanding 
and refined judgment. Compiled ina human language, and commu- 
nicated to men in human reprefentations, revelation muft be inter- 
preted conformably with the moft accurate and moft correét ideas pre- 
valent in every age. It will elfe be rejected by thofe whofe authority 
is requifite to fecure its influence,’ | 
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About the period of the birth of Chrift, the new do€trine was 
ftarted, that God is the Light, and that all other Beings have 
emanated from this light. This doctrine was well calculated 
to unite with thofe reveries which were already generally en- 
tertained concerning fpirits, vifions, magic, theurgy, and mira~ 
culous powers. Some derive this notion from an antient oriental 
philofophy, the exiftence of which it is difficult to prove. It 
now found a favourable reception, and was combined at Alex- 
andria with Pythagorean and Platonic theories of emanation. 
The Jews alfo began to form their Cabala ; which, in its more 
effential parts, confifts of fuch combinations. Polemon proba- 
bly laid the foundation of this fyftem among the heathen philo- 
fophers, which Plotinus afterward improved under the name 
of the Eclectic fyftem. Finally, however, he rejected other 
fyftems, in order to erect his own on their ruins. 

From the earlieft education of Plotinus, it is evident that he 
was by nature a vifionary, and addifed to fanaticifm. The 
chief object of his exertions, and the {cope of his whole fyftem, 
are an intimate union with God by ecftacy, and a connexion 
with higher fpirits for the purpofe of attaining miraculous 
powers. We are now apt to confider thefe pretenfions as 
arrogant: but they may be palliated in the eye of reafon, 
when we take for granted that we are ail eflentially of a divine 
and immortal nature; that we are only feparated from thofe 
higher fpirits by the thin partition of a perifhable body; and 
that we enter into a more intimate cémmunion with deity and 
demon, as foon as this material partition is thruft afide. 

Plotinus admitted the emanation of all things from God, but 
not the grofs corporeal emanation of the firft Grecian philofo- 
phers, which leads to materialifm, and degrades God to lefs 
than a mere fenforium of the univerfe: but that finer /ogical 
emanation which Plato and his fucceflors taught, and accord- 
ing to which the Deity is the fuperior and moft univerfal Being, 
from whom all other things emanate—as the idea of fpecies 
from propagation. 

This theory, profeffing to deduce every thing from ideas, led 
its adherents to affect to demonftrate every thing @ priori, and 
thus to bring {peculative philofophy a ftep nearer to its higheft 
deftination :—but they indulged a negle&t of experience, and a 
difdain for obfervation, which were highly prejudicial to found 
information ;—and their fond purfuit of an union with demon- 
iacal natures, by abftraction from body, eventually led to a ne- 
gle&t of the moft eflential duties of citizens. . 

After Plotinus, others of the principal Alexandrians—Por- 
phyry and Tamblichus—are mentioned. The doétrines of 
Auguftin and Nemefius, derived from that {chool, are noticed ; 
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and a brief review is taken of Proclus, Claudian Mamertus, 
Buethius, Caffiodorus, /Eneas of Gaza, and Zacharias of Mi- 
tylene, 

: The fourth volume purfues the hiftory of fpeculative philofo- 
phy under the patronage of the Arabians, and through a confi- 
derable part of the middle age. In the eaft, the Roman em- 
pire was more and more curtailed by the Saracens: in the weft, 
by the Franks. On both fides, the empire of intelleét was cur- 
tailed by barbarifm. Military nations always diftufe about 
them a licentious fenfuality which corrupts cdomeftic morals, 
abridging life of its pureft felicities; an unfeeling ferocity 
which uofits man for every office of humanity, and has been 
known to make him rejoice in the voluntary produdtion of evil ; 
an inftadility of property, which deters from induftry, art, and 
acquifition; and a verfatility of refidence, which prevents all 
culture of intelle&t. A fingle generation of war annihilatés the 
accumulated civilization of acentury. We need not wonder, 
then, at the darknefs which refulted from arming with fyftema- 
tic hoftility the partifans of the Koran and of the Crofs. Ne- 
verthelefs, there exifted, during this terrible period, men who, 
by the peculiarity of their ideas, diftinguifhed themfelves, and 
prevented reafon from making an entire ftop. John of Da- 
mafcus, and Theodore Abucara, here occur to notice. At 
length, the Arabians began to proteé deferted philofophy ; and 
feveral great men arofe among them, who made new difco- 
veries, — of which unfagply but few have been preferved. 

« At the very moment ((ays our author, Vol. IV. p. 48.) at which 
a total eclipfe feemed to menace the human underitanding, Providence 


was at work to produce a new, a brighter, and a more permanent day-~ 
hight. The deplorable downfall of flourifhing nations, which have fo 


meritorioufly enlarged our horizon of literature, occafions a loathfome 


tenfation; and leaves behind in the heart of the contemplator an im- 
preffion favourable to the moft difcouraging reflections on the govern- 
ment, or the deftiny, of the human race, which might feem to apolo- 
gize for apathy in refpect to its interefts, or lead to the denial of 
any wife plan in the condué ot its general concerns :—but it is pro- 
bably neceffary, in order to prevent the exhauflion of faculties which 
are perpetually ftrained, (for nature has thus ordained it in the phy- 
fical world,) that periods of ceffation, of repofe, and of inanition, 
fhould intervene. A field that has long been cultivated muft at fome 
period lie fallow, in order to recover its original fertility. In like 
manner, intervals of fterility feem neceflary to nations, which, after 
having laboured for centuries intellectually to advance themfelves, 
become exhaufted and enervated by the habits which are concomi- 
tants of the higheft civilization, viz. leifure, reft, and fenfuality.’ 


Among the Saracens, the Sun of knowlege firft began to 
re-illumine the mental horizon. Their Caliphs, addiéted to 
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Juxury, and requiring the affiftance of the art of medicine, ape 
plied to Grecian phyficians, whom they rewarded liberally, 
and whom they encouraged to communicate the elements of 
fcience to the Arabians. With medicine, the rudiments of 
philofophy alfo were acquired ; and much knowlege of the an- 
tient world was thus preferved from total diffolution. In the 
weft, nothing of the old literature furvived, except the Latin 
language; which was retained for purpofes of religious ceremo- 
nial, and at length became the dialect of the learned. 


« How totally different (obferves M. TrEDEMaNN) would every 
thing have been, had the Gothic barbarians taken poffeffion of the 
Grecian half of the Roman monarchy, and by thefe means had caufed 
the Greek language to predominate in Europe, and final'y to become 
that of the learned ! How much more convenient would it have been 
found in the expreffion of {cientific ideas, than the lefs cultivated and 
lefs flexible Latin tongue! How much better ttocked in works of 
mind and morals! How much more rapidly would the whole mafs of 
treafured information have been promu!gated and diffufed ! With how 
little lofs to tafte, to fcience, or to aftual convenience, might all that 
is Latin utterly have perifhed! (Qu?) 

« Thus at firft thought it appears; yet perhaps too great a circu: 
lating mafs of antient literature would have been an evil. In the eaft, 
literature was common, and books were very abundant. ‘The barba- 
rians, therefore, would fooner have found themfelves provided, and 
perhaps fatiated, with all kinds of knowlege. ‘ihe number of books 
extant in the Greek language, in which all queftions had been refolved 
in One way or other, might have favoured a lazy and flupid reliance 
on authority : their fcarcity in the weft may have incited us to think 
more,’ 

Of the Arabian philofophers, Avicenna, Algazel, Thophail, 
and Averroes, are mentioned with preference. ‘I hey mofiy 
inclined to the ideas of the Alexandrians; with which the 
united thofe of Ariftotle, as far as was compatible with the fyf- 
tem of emanation. 

Among the Jews, alfo, philofophy revived during the tolerant 
government of the Caliphs. Mofes, Maimonides, and other 
Cabalifts, are chiefly diftinguifhed. ‘Their doctrine was moftly 
that of Alexandria. 

Italy was firft re-civilized from barbarifm, and was the 
earlieft refidence of modern European philofophy. It was fol- 
lowed by France, by England, and laft by Germany. The 
more remarkable men of this period are Peter Damian, Anfelm 
of Canterbury, Hildebert of Lavordie, Peter Alphonfus Rouf- 
felin, Abeillard, Gilbert de la Porrée, Peter of Lombardy, the 
two Hugos, John of Salifbury, Alan de Ryflel, and a few others 
who borrowed from Auguftin the Alexagdrian notions which 
prevail in their writings. 


Next 
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Next follow the Scholaftics, more peculiarly fo called, who 
were educated after the introduction of the works of Ariftotle, 
and by the ftudy of the Arabian philofophers. The moft dif- 
tinguifhed of thefe are, William of Paris, Albertus Magnus, 
Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, Richard of Middleton, Henry 
of Ghent, Agidius of Colonna, and John Duns Scotus. From 
none of thefe men are we thought to derive new or {plendid me- 
taphyfical fyftems: but without their preparatory difcuffions, 
previoufly to which none of the modern languages were fitted 
for the purpofe of abftra& difquifition, we fhould have wanted 
the elements of fubfequent improvement. The Scholaftics, 
however, were not mere copyifts: in many particulars, they 
thought for themfelves ; efpecially in points which had not been 
difcuffed by their revered oracles, the fathers of the church, and 
Ariftotle. 

The fifth volume begins with an outline of the civil hiftory 
of that period; which extends from the revival of Greek litera- 
ture in modern Italy, to the frefh interruption of a progreffive 
civility and improvement by the long civil wars of the Reform- 
ation. 

The Scholaftics continue to occupy attention during the 
earlier part of this era. Raymond Lully, whofe character has 
been compared with that of Peregrinus Proteus, rather deferves 
to be remembered as the inventer of brandy, than for any fer- 
vices rendered to metaphyfical fcience by his boafted table of 
topics. Hervzus Natalis, whofe birth-place is not well afcer- 
tained, difplayed great acutenefs and ftudy. Francis de May- 
ron, Durand de Saint Pourcain, William Occam, and Walter 
Burley, (whofe name ought not to have been omitted in the 
Biographia Britannica, ) feveratly obtain a diftin@ chapter. Sna- 
rez was the laft of this band.—T he doétrines of the Scholaftics, 
in our author’s opinion, have been of great importance to the 
progrefs of reafoning, and have formed the fubftratum of cele- 
brated modern fyftems, which moftly pafs for the inventions of 
thofe who firft publifhed them in the vernacular tongue. He 
has therefore analyzed thefe doctrines with particular clearneis 
and accuracy. Scholafticifm began with the veneration of 
Auguftin and of the Alexandrian {chool, with argumentations 
@ priori, a belief in the fubftantiality of ideas, and an exclufive 
value for the metaphyfical world :——but it gradually drew nearer 
to the fchool of Sextus Empiricus and Epicurus: Ariftotle 
was deified in the ftead of Plato: appeals were begun to expe- 
rience and to the phyfical world; and the formalities and uni- 
verfalities were fuperfeded by realities and individualities. The 
theological controverfies of the Reformation, in which this 
Latin philofophy of the moderns finally expired, may not un~ 
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aptly be compared to the Alexandrian age of the Greek fchool ;— 
and, inthis cafe, here again philofophy will be found to have 
completed her ufual round,—her probably inevitable progrefs. 
In the ftate of youthful vigor, fhe is moft willingly converfant 
with thofe ideas and opinions which lead to and harmonize 
with the confiftent doétrines of freedom of the will, immate- 
rialifm, immortalifm, and theifm. In the ftate of declining age, 
fhe dwells on thofe obfervations and theories which lead to and 
are aflociated with the concatenated doétrines of neceffity, ma= 
terialifm, mortalifm, and atheifm. Until, at length, regretting 
the confolations which fhe has caft away, and afhamed of the 
morals which fhe has propagated, fhe takes refuge in fome form 
of fupernaturalifm, or in defpair abandons awhile the human 
mind to the dead repofe of ignorance. 

Having difmiffed the inquiries which refult from the ftudies 
of the middle ages, the author, in his eighth chapter, comes to 
that feed-bed of European literature, towards which the faireft 
trees of modern refinement have ever fince inclined, as to a pa- 
rental foil. He here undertakes an account of the ftate of Ital 
under Cofmo de’ Medici, and purfues the ‘hiftory of Italian 
learning under the interrupted protection of the Popes, and the 
uninterrupted patronage of the Dukes of Florence, to that moft 
luxuriant ftage of culture which was defigned and prepared by 
the genius of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and was at length realized 
under his fon the 10th Leo ;—a period peculiarly glorious to 
human art and intellect. ‘This profperous condition, however, 
was not to endure long: the commerce, which, by enriching 
Italy, had created a demand for the fine arts, was diverted by the 


difcoveries of the Portuguefe and Spaniards into a new 
channel. 


_ © To the decreafe of commerce (continues our author, p. 366.) 
was now to be added a fecond caufe of declenfion,—the Reformation. 
Great riches had hitherto flowed towards Rome from all corners of 
Chrittendom, except thofe which were addiéted to the Greek church, 
This fource of income dried up, partly from the apoftacy of the Pro- 
teftants, and partly from the increafed prudence of the Catholics 
themfelves. Italy, deprived of thefe refources, gradually grew 
poorer; and the conveniencies of the people were farther diminifhed 
by the exorb‘tant preffure of governments, which were become ver 

luxurious and coftly. Celibacy, corrupt manners, a paffion for idle 
religious exercifes, indolence, cowardice, and an indifference to every 
lofty or {cientific enterprife, infinuated themfelves. At the fame 
time, the Italians fell under a harther civil and religious defpotifm. 
The public authority in the popular ftates was confolidated in the 
hands of a few families, not to be difplaced by internal commotions, 
on account of their alliances and connexions with other fovereigns of 
Europe. - Spiritual tyranny was greatly increafed by the Reforma- 
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tion. The venerable fathers of the council of Mantua difcovered “8 
the liberty of the prefs indications of danger to the church. The in- 
quifition was ftrengthened and extended, as it was difcovered that 
even in Italy priefts were found to propagate a fpirit of innovation. 
Of thefe, one of the moft diftinguifhed was the Neapolitan philofopher 
Bernardo Ochino. 

* Paul IV. a harfh ambitious pope, publifhed in rsg5 the firft lift 
of prohibited books. His fucceffor, Pius IV. took from the Greek 
refugees fettled in Sicily their religious liberties, becaufe they were 
accufed of the Paulician and other herefies. Pius V. burned fome ce- 
Jebrated men, and efpecially Aonius Palearius. The Turks alfo ex- 
tended their conquefts in the Mediterranean, and took from the Ve- 
netians Cyprus, and the other keys of the Levant. Venice rapidly 
declined, and all Italy partook of the fhock.’ 


The 14th chapter is. devoted to the Platonifts, Cabbalifts, 
Theofophifts, and Roficrufians; whofe myftical rhapfodies, 
pious illuminations, and fantaftical purfuits, Mr. Rofcoe * fo 
well calls the methodi/m of a claffical age. The notions of this 
tribe appear to have pleafed Sir Philip Sidney, who patronized 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa. Gale, More, and Cudworth in- 
clined to the like chimzras. Thomas Campanella belongs to 
this fchool, although arranged otherwife by Brucker; and fo 
does Giordano Bruno, whofe very fcarce works are here ana- 
lyzed copioufly and elaborately, p. 573 to p. 582. Of this laft 
period, the author thus obferves : p. 623. 


« It was not from the want of courage and vigour that thefe early 
ptilofophers did not excel, but from the want of materials whence 
they might conftru@ new fyftems. From habit, the firft inftruétors 
fought for ideas more in books than in themfelves, or in nature ; and 
therefore they never found any thing that had not before been ufed. 
Through the cuftom of imitating, which lafted many centuries, they 
were fo wholly without the habit of invention, that they feemed even 
to have loft the faculty:—which, however, was at length recovered, 
in the beginning of the fixteenth ceatury, The art of phyfic, ex- 
tended by new improvements, led to the obfervation of nature, and to 
elaborate experiment. This brought forth and promoted the true 
method of inveftigation, and in it reafon gradually recovered that ca- 
pacity which produces new principles, and notions, even in metaphy- 
fics. ‘The 17th century bears the great fruits of this, as the conclu. 


fion of our hiftory will develope.’ 





Profeflor TIEDEMANN’s work is by no means a mere abridg- 
ment of the hiftory of Brucker ; although it hitherto copies, in a 
reat degree, his arrangement and method. The interftices of 
civil hiftory form the moft obvious variation ; and the accounts 
of the Platonifts and Scholaftics conftitute the moft palpable 
improvements. Many things are fet in a clearer, and we think 


* In his Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
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generally in a truer light, than by that learned hiftorian :—but 


{ome unimportant perfonages have here obtained a difpropor. 
tioned fhare of attention. The long account of Apollonius of 
Tyana was probably drawn up while modern credulity was 
liftening to Caglioftro ; and in general the hiftories of thofe 
who, like Cardanus, could boaft the vifitation of difembodied 
{pirits, are given as if the author fele that be was applying res 
medies to a {uperftitious difeafe which is gaining ground in our 
awn times. We look forwards with impatience to a volume 
in which the celebrated names of Hobbes, Berkeley, Hartley, 
and Hume, will occur in illuftrious fucceffion. 





we 


Art. VII. Beitrage xur Reforderung der fort{chreitenden Aufoildung 
der Deutf{chen Sprache; i.e. Contributions intended to promote a 
progreflive Improvement of the German Language. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
200 Pagesin each. Braunfchweig. 1795. 


TH projetor of this joint production, J. C.’‘Campsg, is 
already well known by his works, which have education 
for their object ; of which Robinfon Crufoe junior has been 
tranflated into Englifh. Here he appears as a philofophical 
grammarian. Con‘ormably to the plan laid down in his intro- 
ductory differtation, each volume is divided into five parts: —the 
firft devoted to the criticifm of the claffical writers of the Ger- 
mans ; the fecond to that of periodical and popular ftylifts ; the 
third to inquiries into the hiftory, fpirit, and perfeétibility, of 
the German tongue ; the fourth to the juftificatory replies of 
{uch authors as may think themfelves aggrieved by the freedam 
of commentary exercifed in this work; and the fifth, to mif- 
cellaneous matter on philological topics, not eafily reducible 
under any of the foregoing heads. 7 
Lord Monboddo and others imagine the Greek language 
to have refulted, not merely in its fyftem of infle&tion, but 
even in its radical terms, from the contrivance of philofophers. 
The late Dr. Gregory Sharpe, indeed, in his excellent differt. 
ation on its origin and ftructure, has fully fhewn it to have 
commenced in the fame manner, and to have gone through the 
fame fteps, as every other human diale&t. Yet it is not im- 
probable that the peculiar perfe€tions of the Greek were incor 
porated during a period of refinement ; that its euphony, com- 
prehenfion, and plafticity, have refulted from the fuggeftions 
of grammatical philofophers, and paffed firft into the written 
and thence into the oral language of Athens and Alexandria. 
Such, at leaft, has been the procefs which of late years has 
fhaped the harfh and aukward dialects of Germany into one 
regular language, unequalled for native refources; which has 
: 14 furnithed 
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furnifhed poetry with a powerful and philofophy with a corre 
inftrument ; and which needs only to caft off fome of its exube- 
rant confonants, in order to foothe the ear from the lips of elo. 
quence. 

The Germans have written much and well on the philofophy 
of language. Three of the Berlin prize-diflertations are juftly 
celebrated: Fulda on the Low and High Dutch dialeés, 
Herder on the Origin of Speech, and ‘eni/ch on the relative 
Value, of the European Languages. Klopffock, by his early 
Fragments on Language, and by his fubfequent Dialogues 
and Treatifes, laid the foundation for fyftematic reform, for 

‘rational innovation in German ftyle, and for change by 
the concert of authors in confequence of a preliminary philo- 
fophical difcuffion: he fafhioned a fect of whig-grammarians, 
Adelung, by his Grammar, his Di€tionary, and his numerous 
Tra&ts, has fhewn the condition and the refources of the 
German language: but he confiders ftability as of fo great a 
value, that no abbreviations of fpelling, no regulations of in- 
flection, no importations of expreffion, find favour in his eye, 
nor even toleration from his criticifm: he heads the tory- 
grammarians. The projects of Klopffock, particularly his 
ftrange fcheme of orthography, if realized, would have amount- 
ed to a total revolution in the language of Germany, and would 
foon have rendered unintelligible and obfolete the whole extant 
mafs of Jiterature, tothe no {mall advancement of modern repu- 
tations. Yet one or another of his fuggefted improvements has 
been adopted by moft of the newer writers; and by a gradual 
infertion much has been done of what he propofed to accom- 
plith at once. 

To patronize thefe gradual reforms of phrafeology, to faci- 
litate and direct the courfe of inevitable change, and to con- 
vert the love of novelty into an engine of improvement, form the 
peculiar objects of the contributors to this work. Their tafk 
is in general executed with much judgment: but their obferva- 
tions are moftly of too fpecific and too local a nature to en- 

‘ courage our felection. We extract a few words from the intro- 
ductery paper: 

Vol. I. p.g. * Even ufage, this antient, juft, but (by his effential 
conftitution) limited monarch, ought not to obtain our obedience by 
fimply proclaiming te/ ef notre plaifr, ({uch is our pleafure,) but only 
in as much as his edicts are conformable to the laws of reafon, to the 
precedents of analogy, and to the general will thence deduced. 

_” € What ts ufage? This queftion may feem fingular, but is never- 
thélefs neceffary : for the want of a correct anfwer has been the caufe 
of all thofe mifunderftandings and controverfies, which fubfift on the 
fubje&. This word has been employed in two fenfes, one loofe, and 
the other ftrict, which are occafionally confounded, It fometimes 
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means the colleBive majs of extant analogies ; ‘and fometimes the collective 
mafi of current exprefions, whether founded on analogy or not. Adelung 
ufes the word in the firft fenfe, when he defends the unconditional 
inviolability of ufage ; and in this he is right. He ufes it in the fee, 
cond fenfe, when he oppofes every attempt to fubjeét to one uniform 
rule of orthography thofe words which are infleéted by one and the 
fame rule of analogy; and in this, I think, he iswrong. Jn the for- 
mer cafe, ufage is a juft but not an unlimited fovereign ; a conftitus 
tional king ; to be obeyed as long as his commands are conformable 
to law, that is, to extant analogy, In the latter cafe, ufage aflumes 
an arbitrary power, and violates himfelf the conftitutional laws of 
language ; the right of refiftance confequently intervenes ; and as foon 
as the majority can be convinced, he may juftly be deprived of his 
defpotifm. It fhould be obferved, however, that a reform in the 
public language ought never to be undertaken in defiance of one law, 
which is antecedent to the conititution of any particular dialect, and 
effential to the very being of language itfelf—the law of general in- 
telligibility : —thofe fingularities, therefore, which emanate from latent 
analogies, are againft good tafte. It fhould be underftood, too, that 
thofe who hazard innovations do not fet up for lawgivers in language: 
they only exercife a right which every good citizen in a free ftate is’ 
eager to exercife, that of drawing the public attention to a projeét of 
reform, the rejection or adoption of which he contentedly abandons to 
the general will, to the fuffrage of the majority of the literary re- 
public.’ 


An additional volume of this work is to appear, whenever 2 
fufficient accumulation of interefting materials fhall have reach- 


ed the hands of the editor. ‘Tay.* 





Art. VIII. <Almanach der Revolutions CharaGere, &c. i.e. Almanac 
of Revolution.Characters for 1796. By Dr.GirraNnneR. 8vo. 
pp. 388. Chemnitz. 


OF Dr. GirTANNER’S hiftory of the French revolution, 
 previoufly to the memorable roth of Auguft 1792, we 
gave an account in our N.S. vol. xvi. p.520. He continues, 
it feems, induftrioufly to collect the more important documents 
relative to this ftupendous event, and to prefent them im a 
chronological order to the German public. He no te te= 
ferves, for a period of ampler information and pacific repof€, the 
reduction and arrangement of his valuable colleGtions into that 
hiftorical form, which may couvert the imprefirons of the by- 
ftander into the opinion of pofterity. Some of his publications 
have efcaped us: we fhall, however, employ a few words on 
thofe revolutionary annals. 

A head of Timoleon is prefixed to the volume; and a well- 
written hiftory of the Gracchi forms the introductory chapter. 
The reviving tafte for revolution naturally recalls to celebrity 

Arp,.Rey. VoL. xxl, Na thofe 
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thofe chara&ers of antiquity, who have excelled in this moft 
flippery department of human purfuit. 

The fecond chapter is confecrated to anecdotes of the perfons 

deputed to the convention of Holland. Peter Paulus, a man 
of forty years of age, originally Fifcal of the Admiralty at the 
Maes, is the moft remarkable. He has publifhed, 1. On the 
Treaty of Union, in which he proves its abfurd, equivocal, and 
infufficient nature. 2. On Freedom of Navigation; a very found 
difcuffion ; and, 3. Jn what Senfe are Men juj/tly called free and 
equal? What rights and Duties flow from thefe relations? Thie 
book was fo entirely to the tafte of the Hollanders, efpecially of 
the patriotic party, that 26,0¢0 copies of it were fold. After 
the eftablifhment of the tyranny in 1787 by the Pruffians, this 
refpectable author was deprived of his place. 
_ The third and fourth chapters give an account of the perfons 
who became confpicuous at Paris, by their fufferings or their 
crimes, during the black ditatorfhip of Robe/pierre. Moft of 
thefe anecdotes are drawn from fimilar fources, well known in 
this country. One extraé& will fuffice to fhew the method of 
narration : 

« Of all the prifoners in Saint-Lazare, none excited a higher in- 
tereft than the poet Roucher, author of the beautiful work Zes Mois. 
During his imprifonment, he was occupied in the inftruction of his 
fon Emilius; and thus he banifhed the worft plague of confinement,— 
its irkfomenefs. As foon as he faw the aét of accufation, he was con- 

_winced of the certain fate which awaited him, and fent his fon home 
with a portrait which Suvet had been taking in the gaol, and with 
thefe words on a paper addreffed to his wife and family : 
© Ne vous étennex pas, objets charmans et doux ! 
Si quelqu’air de trifteffe obfcurcit mon vifage ; 
Lorfqu’un favant crayon deffinait cet ouvrage, 
On dreflait Pechafaud et je penfais & vous *.” 
The letters of Phillippeaux to his wife, and his defence 
before the revolutionary tribunal, are worthy of the friend of 
Roland. 

Benoit, the gaoler of the Luxembourg, is defcribed as amar 
of diftinguifhed humanity: every attention and accommoda- 
tion were offered to the prifoners: but ina fingle night 169 
perfons were led away from this place to execution. 

_ The fifth fubdivifion confifts of a feries of letters relative to 
the condué& of the Heffian troops, during the campaign: this 





«« ® Wonder not, O ye dear and delightful objects! Wonder not, 
if you obferve a tinge of melancholy o’erfhadowing my countenance : 
while the pencil of art was thus tracing its lineaments, my perfecu- 
tors were preparing my ftaffold, and my thoughts were dwelling upon 
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authentic detail is highly honourable to their bravery and mi- 
litary {pirit. 

The fixth fubdivifion defcribes, with no lefs fidelity, the 
conduct of the French armies in the Palatinate in 1794. Ie 
tends to infpire horror for the conduét of thefe bold but undif- 
ciplined armies, whofe enormities have fteeped in almoft irre- 
coverable woe the unfortunate feats of war. ‘The character of 
Rougemaitre, which is drawn with ftriking originality, is per- 
haps no unfair fample of thofe qualities which habits of military 
fervice, where armies have to earn their own fubfiftence, un- 


fortunately tend to fuperinduce. Tray 
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Art. 1X. De Generis Humani Varietate Nativa, &c. i.e. On the 
_ Native Varieties of the Human Species. The Third Edition. 

To which is prefixed an Epiftle to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 
_K.B. P.R.S. By J. F. Bhumenspacu, F.R.S. 8vo. 


_ pp. 326. Gottingen. 1795. 


Ww? have obferved with pleafure that the German philofo- 
phers have lately exerted no inconfiderable portion of 
their characteriftic induftry, on the ftudy of the natural hiftory 
of their own fpecies. Of their produétions feveral have been 
either compilations, like M. Zimmermann’s geographical hif- 
tory; or reafonings, more or lefs ingenious, on previoufly 
afcertained fats : fuch as thofe of M. Grofe, in his Phyfikali/che 
Abhandlungen (Leipzig, 1793); M. Herder, in various places 
of his voluminous writings; M. Kant; and others :—but there 
are fome among thefe inquirers, whofe curious and original 
obfervations feem to give them a fuperior claim to attention. 
To that very expert anatomift, M. Soemmerring*, we are ine 
debted for an excellent eflay on the Difference between the Con- 
formation of the European and the Negroe; and, as there appears 
to be a number of perfons in this country at the prefent mo- 
ment willing to employ themfelves in the verfion of German 
books, we hope that M. Scemmerring’s very accurate and in- 
terefting eflay will be foon undertaken by a tranflator who is 
properly qualified. For fuch a work of fact, we could be well 
contented to be without a work of fancy. | | 
Of all the living authors of Europe, Dr. BLuMENBACH has 
perhaps beftowed moft time in reading and refleCting, as alfo in 
making internal and external obfervations, on the varieties of 
the human fpecies. ‘Ihe prefent work is a digefted extract of 
_ all. chat he himfelf and others have thought and done refpeting 
_ this engaging fubject; and though profefling merely to be the 
third edition of a former publication, it is a very different and 
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in fact a new work. Wedeem it, therefore, entitled to attens 
tive confideration. 

In his prefatory letter, the author pays Sir Jofeph Banks 
fome High-Dutch compliments in High-Dutch Latin. After 
due mention of Sir Jofeph’s liberality in allowing Dr. B. free 
accefs to his copious and valuable collection, he beftows fome 
reflections on Linné’s claffification of the mammalia by the 
teeth. This method he confiders as rendered, by modern dif- 
coveries, altogether unfit for the purpofe of juft arrangement, 
however well adapted it might have been to the ftate of know. 
lege fome years ago. We are now, fays Dr. B., acquainted 
‘with two fpecies of rhinoceros, tn habit perfe@ly fimilar, and 
yet differing fo widely in their teeth, that it would be neceflary, 
according to this method, to refer one to the dellue, the other 
to the giires of Linné; and fo the /us Zthiopicus (which has no 
fore-teeth) would be removed from the dellue, and placed 
among the druta. Dr. B. propofes a more natural fyftem, de. 
duced from the general habit; and of this, for the fake of re- 
ference in the fucceeding pages, he gives a fhort fpecimen, in 
which the mammalia are diitributed into ten orders. Thefe 
orders are not founded on a principle pervading and conneéting 
the whole, but on fome difcriminating circumftance proper to 
the fubjects of each order, Thus order I. is dimanus, and 
comprehends one genus, Man. So order LV. chiroptera, the 
Bat. VII. Soltdungu/a, the Horse. . 

In another preliminary paper, Dr. B. prefents a view of his 
own collection (fupellex anthropolozica). It contains 82 feulls, 
foetufes of different ages, hair of various nations, feveral wet 
preparations, principally relative to the negroe, and 20 choice 
drawings of Chinefe, Tartar, Hottentot, and other portraits. 
He mentions a Calmuck Tartar, Feoder |wanowitfch, now a 
ftudent at Rome, to whom he is indebted for his own portrait, 
done with admirable tafte and exaétnefs. 

Having thus noticed the preliminaries, we fhall offer firft a 
comprefled abftract of the work itfelf, and afterward remark on 
fome of the moft important paflages. 

The fubjec& of difcuffion in Se&. I. is the diftin€@tion be- 
tween man and other animals. Linné ingenuoufly confeffed 
that he could find no criterion, by which man might be diftin- 
guifhed from the ape ; and hence he was obliged finally to refer 
man and the fimia longimana to the fame genus. Dr. Biu- 
MENBACH hopes, however, to accomplifh that which Linné 
found impraéticable, by ftriking into a different road. To 
eftablith a folid diftinGtion, he propofes to take into account, 
y. the external figure of the human body; 2: its externab 
firucture; 3. the functions, 4. the facultics of the mind; 
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sg. the difeafes peculiar to man; and 6. thofe circumftances 
which have been hitherto falfely affigned as characteriftic of 
our fpecies. 

Dr. B. finds four external circumftances of diftindtion : 
1. the erect pofture; 2. .ve broad, fhallow pelvis; 3 the two 
hands; 4. the difpofition of the teeth in even rows. Man, he 
obferves, is not only formed for the ereé pofture, but it is his 
exclufive attribute ; as appears from his whole conformation, 
and the concurring habits of all nations. The example of a 
few folitary wild individuals, that crept on all fours, proves 
nothing to the contrary. * We may as well fix on any mon- 
ftrous birth as a model for the human form, as on thefe 
wretched outcafts for examples of the genuine gait of mane 
Nay, if we inquire accurately concerning the belt afcertained 
inftances, as Peter the wild boy, the girl of Champaigne, and 
the man of the Pyrenees, we fhall find that they went erect. As 
to others, that have commonly beer accounted guadrupéds, 
e.g. the juvenis ovinus Hibernus, Linn. many circumitances 
render their hiftory extremely provlematical.’” Mofcati and 
Schrage, who have maintained that man is deftined to be a qua~ 
druped, are confuted by the length of the inferior extremities 
in comparifon with the trunk and the arms ; bythe ftrength of 
thofe extremities, which is apparent in the formation of ghe 
bones; and by the whole difpofition of the thorax: ¢ for quae 
drupeds, if they be long-legged, have a thorax comprefled at the 
fides and keeled before ; they are deftitute of a clavicle or col- 
Jar-bone, whence they are better able to draw the fore-feet 
together, and more eafily and firmly to fuftain the body, 
Quadrupeds have either a longer breaft-bone or more ribs to 
futtain the inteftines when the trunk is horizontal.” The fhal- 
lownefs of the human pelvis affords a character by which man 
is d:ftinguifhed from the anthropomorph mia and other mam- 
malia: this part deferves the name of da/on only in our fpecies. 
The author difcovers farther evidence of his opinion in the 
conneéted parts ; in the full, fiefhy, fubglobular nates; and in 
the relation of the axis of the vagina to that of the pelvis ;— 
whence, he fays, may be determined a queftion agitated fincé 
the days of Lucretius—guaenam in coitu pofitura homini maxime 
conveniat ?’ In a note, he mentions a great curiofity in the 
king’s colleétion ; the delineation, by Leonardo da Vinci, viri 
cum fiemind concumbenits, unde ea quam innuimus virilis genitalis 
tenft ad vaginam relatio luculenter patefcat *, 
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* Allowing the venus obverfa to be proper to man, what ptoof 
of it does this drawing afford? Was it done from fancy, of fronr nas 
ture? Rev, 
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The human hand only deferves the title of organon organorum, 
The ape is properly four-handed. The hind-feet have a 
thumb, inftead of a great toe; and thefe deferve the name of 
hands much better than their fore-feet, being better contrived 
for grafping. There is a {pecies of cercopithecus which is defti- 
tute of thumbs before: but no four-handed animal wants a 
thumb tothe hind hands. Hence it appears that the Ouran 
Outang is not deftined to go either on two or four limbs: for, 
fince the hands are made for holding, Nature muft intend thefe 
animals for living on trees, ¢ Thefe they climb; on thefe they 
feek their food ; and one pair of hands ferves for fupport, the 
other fer gathering fruit. Hence in the cercopithect, which 
have imperfect hands, a provifion is made for fecurity in theirs 
{tation in trees by a prehenfile tail.’ : | 

The teeth and their arrangement diftinguifh man from the 
brute. The fhortnefs of the jaw, the projection of the chin, 
and the ftructure of the condyles, all concur to fhew that we are 
intended to be omnivorous. Linné has afferted that there exift 
(alicubi terrarum) apes lefs hairy than the human fpecies. Our 
author, however, owns that he is ignorant where they exift, 
and he adds that we are in general more fmooth than the mon- 
key race, though we have fome parts more hairy. 

Among the internal peculiarities of man, are reckoned the 
largenefs of the brain in refpeét to the nerves, the fandy grains 
in the pineal gland, the pofition of the heart, and the union of 
the pericardium with the diaphragm. The tendernefs and 
pliability of the cellular fubftance is alfo mentioned as a princi- 
pal diftin€tion ; and the author is perfuaded that to this we owe 
our capability of becoming habituated to any climate. To 
this head belong alfo our flow growth, tardy maturity, and 
protracted life. The difference of ftature in the morning and 
the evening is likewife pointed out ; with other peculiarities, 
not altogether fit for difcuffion in this place. | 

The ufe of reafon, fays Dr. B., is univerfally afcribed to 
man, as his fupreme prerogative. Unfortunately, philofophers 
have not agreed in their notion of reafon. Our author believes 
that it would be beft to make reafon confift in that which has 
made man mafter of the animal creation. Moreover, man is 
furnifhed with the power of invention, whence Dr, Franklin 
acutely ftyled him a sool-making animal., Hence, too, he has 
fabricated language for his convenience. Whether laughing 
and weeping be among his peculiarities, Dr. Bb. does not ap- 

ear prepared to decide. | 

Difeafes deferve to be briefly noticed, as having their origin 
in a peculiarity of ceconomy. Dr. B. enumerates almoft all 
the exanthemata, and feyeral other diforders, as proper to - 
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Dr. Fanfen of Amfterdam aflured him, from his own obferva- 
tion, that apes had a local ulcer, but not a variolous fever, 
from the contagion of the fmall-pex. As peculiarities falfely 
a(cribed to our fpecies, Dr. B. recounts the proximity of the 
eyes and eye-lafhes, prominence of the nofe, immobility of the 
ear, an organ of touch, the uvula, eruétation, and incapability 
of being fatted. 

Seé&t. Il. Caufes of the degeneration of animals in general. It 
is neceflary here to examine two quettions: what is a {pecies 
in zoology? and how a fpecies degenerates into varieties’ 
Dr. B. finds little ufe in the power of producing prolific off- 
{fpring, either as a criterion to be generally applied, or as li- 
mited by Frifch to wild animals. In the firft place, we fhall 
{carcely bring together certain animals, inhabitants of diftant 
countries, concerning which we want to know whether the 
are of the fame fpecies; and fecondly, the principal doubts 
refpe&t domeftic animals, as in the cafe of the dog, all the va- 
rieties of which proceed, according to fome, from the ‘fhep- 
herd’s dog ; according to others, from the jackal; while fome 
again contend that the jackal itfelf, with the whole family of 
dogs, originates from the wolf. Dr. B. does not find that the 
conftancy of a certain mark is of more avail in this difficulty, 
In the white rabbit the red eye is as conftant as any fpecific 
character ; and yet the white rabbit is merely a variety. The 
notion of a fpecies can only, then, be derived from analogy 
and probability. ‘Thus, the grinders differ greatly in the Afri- 
can and Afiatic elephants. Ass it does not appear that the dif- 
ference proceeds from degeneration, thefe elephants muft be 
regarded as feparate fpecies, and not as varieties. On the 
other hand, Dr. B. confiders the ferret as a variety of the 
muftela putorius; * not (he fays) becaufe I know the fact of 
their breeding together: but becaufe | judge from analogy that 
all animals, deftitute of the dark pigment of the eye, are a mere 
altered breed.’ 

To demonftrate how an original fpecies may degenerate, the 
author relates fome phanomena of this kind in animals, with a 
view afterward to inveftigate the caufes. Thus in different 
climates we fee animals differing in colour, hair, fize, fhape, 
and proportion of parts, and in the form of the fcull. In the 
fhape of the head, the hog differs as widely from the wild boar, 
and the Neapolitan from the Hungarian horfe, as the European 
man from the negroe. In the buffalo, there are deep fovee 
lachrymales ; in the ox, thefe depreffions are nearly obliterated. 
The author’s theory is founded on the influence of external 
agents on the Jiving body. ‘The formation of the young ani- 
mal may be affected, he oy by thefe agents in three different 
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ways. A monfter, a mule, or a varicty, may be produced’ 
The laft deviation alone is confidered here. i. The climate 
“Operates as a power, producing variation of form. ‘The at- 
mofphere varying in temperature, moifture, &c. in every cli- 
mate, the blood and other fluids are modified differently by the 
abforbed air. It is, however, difficult to determine what is 
Owing to mere climate, and what to other caufes. The white- 
nefs of the arctic fox, crow, black-bird, &c. feems owing to 
temperature or cold ; becaufe we have various examples of co- 
Joured animals turning white in winter. The dark colour, fo 
general in tropical countries, is, on the contrary, afcribed to 
heat. As an example of the effe& of diet, the African fheep is 
adduced : the fleece of which, in its native foil, is more like ca- 
mel’s hair than wool, but, after a year’s pafturage in England, 
it becomes foft and valuable. In marfhy countries, as in Frief- 
land, the horfe grows large; whereas in dry foils he continues 
pny, The mode of living, which comprehends culture and 
abits, is another caufe of change. None, however, ope- 
rates fo quickly as the mixture of varieties. The propagation 
of weaknefs or indifpofition, in any way acquired, is the Jatt 
caufe affigned. Whether mutilations can produce varieties, 
Dr. B. does not decide, but he inclines to the affirmative. 
Se&t. III. Of the kinds an! cau‘es of degeneration in man. The 
moft obvious kind of variety is that of colour; it is alfo pere 
manent and hereditary. The complexion is connected with the 
colour of the hair, and of the pupi!, and with the general tem- 
perament. Dr. B. conftirutes five principal varieties of colour ; 
¥. the white with red cheeks; 2. the yellow or olive, as (een 
in the mongrel tribes ; 3. the copper colour, in the American 
Indians; 4. the tawny, in the Malays; 5. from tawny-black 
to jet- black. The tawny-black is not confined to negroe 
( Ethiopic) nations. It is found ‘mixed with the predominant 
hue’ in very different and very remote varieties ; as in the peo 
ple of Brazil, California, India, and of the South Sea Iflands. 
‘The author’s ‘theory of the black colour of the Africans fcarcely 
differs, or differs but in terms, from one that has been pro- 
pofed in this country. He thinks that the carbone, in pafling 
out from the fkin with the hydrogene, is precipitated by the 
oxygene of the atmofphere; and that it remains in the rete 
mucofum. ‘The liver, he thinks, as well as the fkin, ferves to 
excrete carbone; and there is an analogy between various tints 
from the jaundice and national complexions, From the affinity 
between the bile and fat, he accounts for the waxy tinge of the 
Jatter in dark-coloured tribes; and he imagines, for the fame 
reafon, that the Greenlanders, who live much on animal oil, 
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complexion, --of the Creoles,—Mulattoes,—agreement be- 
tween the {kin and hair, and Iris. 

Dr. B. reckons five diverfities of national phyfiognomy : 
1. the oval, or what we efteem the moft beautiful; and two 
flatted and two elongated variations of countenance. Thetwo 
former are exemplified in the Tartar and American vilage; 
the two latter in the Guinea and Malay. Dr. B. deems the 
climate the principal efficient caufe of each variety; for in 
China all ranks have one and the fame countenance; and mi- 
-gration occafions a change, as is apparent in the Jaculate and 
the Creole; and children born of the fame parents in Europe 
and the Weft Indies will exhibit a marked difference in their 
phyfiognomy. Egypt and India on this fide of the Ganges, 
however, afford the cleareft examples, The traits of the 
fierce nations of the North, once the conquerors of Egypt, 
are only to be recognized in the moft antient monuments ; and 
fince Timur, the Monguls in India have fenfibly approximated 
to the Indian face. In one defcendant of emigrants, we fee 
the face much altered ; the Laplanders and Hungarians are faid 
to come from the fame ftock. How the climate produces its 
effect itis difficult to fay. Leibnitz fancied that the natives bore 
a refemblance to the indigenous animals, as the Laplander to the 
bear, the negroe to the ape. The mode of life and certain 
cuftoms have influence on the features. Among the negroes, 
the nofe, flat of itfelf, is artificially flattened after birth. 

The ftudy of the form of the fcull is of great importance ta 
the natural hiftory af man. A blind perfon would diftinguifh, 
at the firft grafp, the (cull of a Calmuck from that of a negroe. 
The diverfities are almoft infinite ; yet a certain uniformity is 
obfervable in thofe of the fame nation. Hence different ana- 
tomifts have fought a rule by which they might compare the 
gradations. Dr. B. objects to Profetlor Camper’s * facial line. 
It does not apply to tribes, diftinguifhed by the dire€tion of the 
jaw; many heads, widely different in other refpects, coincide 
in the facial line ; and M, Camper himfelf fluétuated in its ap- 
plication. The author propofes to fupply this defe&t by what 
be calls a vertical line, to the illuftration of which the firft of 
his two plates is dedicated. The fcull being placed on its bafe, 
he attends to the projection of the offa jugalia, and of the up- 
per jaw-bone. The Negroe thus appears beaked, the Tartar 
drawn outwards and flatted. Dr. B. aflumes and (Plate II.) 
figures five varieties of fculls, owing in part to the fame caufes 
that produce the national phyfiognomies, and partly to pecue 
liar modes of preflure. 
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In the remainder of this feétion, fome faéts are ftated re. 
fpecting the various fhapes of the ear, hands, feet, &c.; and 
the fables concerning the Patagonian giants, the dwarfifh Qui- 
mos, and men with tails, are treated as they deferve. 

In Se€&t.V. and laft, Dr. B. defines the five varieties which he 
affumes of the human fpecies, one and indivifible: 1. the Cauca- 
fian variety ; the model, according to our cftimate, of beauty, 
The two extremes are, 2. the Mongul, and 3. the Ethiopic, 
Intermediate, ftand 4. the American, and 5. the Malay. In the 
vignettes to a little work publifhed fix years ago ( Beytraege zur 
Natur-ge{chichte* ) Dr. B. bad given fome idea of thefe varieties ; 
and a book like the prefent, in order to be generally ufeful and 
agreeable, fhould be richly furnifhed with accurate engravings. 
“The Caucafian he confiders as the primitive variety, becaufe 
the others recede from this in regular gradation to the Negroe 
er Athiopic on one fide, and to the Mongolic on the other ; 
alfo becaufe, from his chemical hypothefis, as mentioned above, 
he conceives the degeneracy much more eafy from white to 
black than the contrary—gquando nempe pigmenti carbonacei fe- 
cretio et precipitatio femel inveterata radices egit. Of the Negroe 
variety, Dr. B. afferts that there is no character fo conftant and 
peculiar, but that it may be obferved in the others, and fails in 
many Negroes: § the footlike powder (he adds) is not, as fome 
pretend, confined to the rete mucofum of thisrace. 1 have re- 
marked it, though lefs equally diftributed, in many Lafcars. 
Ina female Indian fervant of my own, a native of Bombay, 
I obferve this very foot imperceptibly vanifhing in the face and 
arms, while the tawny carbonaceous precipitate ftill continues 
to be effufed under the epidermis.’ 

Having thus minutely analyfed Dr. B.’s tra&t, we think our- 
felves entitled to fay that, of all the publications which have yet 
appeared inthe natural hiftory of man, it moft abounds in ex- 
act and curious fad?s. Of the Dodctor’s philofophy, we have not 
received a very advantageous impreffion : for we find him often 
trifling, and often illogical. What, for inflance, can be more 
puerile than to rank an atom of fandy matter in the brain 
among the attributes of man, when the abfcence of it in other 
animals is by no means proved ?—Nor can we admit, without 
evidence, that it is the pliability of the cellular fubftance which 
qualifies man to inhabit all climates. Parturition is probably 
not abfolutely without pain and danger in any of the mamma- 
lia; and we find Dr. B. much too liberal in conceding to the 
adverfaries. of the erect pofture in man, that the inclination of 
the axis of the vagina to that of the pe/vis is the caufe of diffi- 
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cult parturition. In undepraved and unenfeebled human tribes, 
the young are brought forth with as much eafe as in any other 
viviporous animal.—Nor will thefe fpeculatifts be either con- 
vinced or filenced by what our author advances on the fitnefs of 
our prefent conformation for the erect pofture. They can eafily 
anfwer that the erect pofture itfelf has progreflively changed 
the ftructure. What Dr. B. fays of the faculty of recfon proves 
only how poorly he can fometimes employ it ; and in order tq 
his next edition, we advife him to itudy the modern philo- 
fophy of words; as he may then produce fomething more fatif+ 
factory on the notion of /pecies. His doctrine leaves it to the 
arbitrary will and pleafure of the naturalift, to determine what 
nay or may not be placed to the account of degeneration. His 
objections to Ray’s and Buffon’s criterion are feeble and irrele. 
yant. This criterion, applied toour fpecies, appears to be the 
moft convincing proof of its unity; for the progeny of every 
mixture of the varieties of man is prolific. ‘To found a diver. 
fity of fpecies between the elephants of Africa and Afia, ona 
difference in their teeth, feems the more unwarrantable, fince 
Dr. B. has himfelf fhewn that great diverfity prevails in the 
) human teeth: the fore-teeth, in fome mummies and other fub- 
jects, being blunt, (non fcalpriformes, margine tenui inftruéti, 
fed craffi et conis truncatis fimiles, p. 224.) and the canine teeth 
not being diftinguifhable, but by fituation, from the contiguous 
grinders, 
~ We could extend our ftriGures: but, from the remarks al- 
ready offered, we prefume that it will appear that Profeffor 
BLUMENBACH’s efforts have fucceeded only as far as they may 
have furnifhed matter of reflection to the fagacious, or references 
to a writer who is capable of treating the fubject in a manner 
fuitable to its intereft and its dignity. ae 


-_ 





Art. X. De Variolarum Morborumgue contagioforum Origine, &c. 
i.e. On the Origin, Caufe, and eafily practicable Extirpation of 
the Sma'l-pox and contagious Diforders. Now firit propofed to 
Ferdinand 1V. King of both Sicilics, and demonftrated by F. M. 
Scuperi. 2 Vols. gto. Naples. 1789. 

"TH nature of the fubject, and the noble exertions of the 

author of this work, added to the difficulty of procuring 

Neapolitan publications, will probably juftify, in the eye of the 

reader, a fhort notice of the book and the man, at this late 

period after its appearance. SCUDERI practifed medicine in 

Sicily for 30 years, during which he paid minute attention to 

infetious diforders. He often rifked his life in the eagernefs 

of refearch, and {pent his whole property on books and other 
means of information. Ata very advanced age, he undertook 
«42 a@ jour- 
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a journey to Naples, in order to obtain an audience of the king; 
and with a view to further his purpofe of exiirpating contagion 
from Sicily and the Neapolitan dominions After repeated 
examinations of his manufcript, and favourable reports from 
Dis. Viro, Dolce, Cotugno, Petagno, and the collective College 
of Health at Naples, he was promoted to the offices of firft 


phyfician in Sicily and the neighbouring ifles, and firft pro- 


fefflor of medicine in the univerfity of Catania. 

Dr.5.’s ideas do not greatly differ from thofe which have been 
propofed by various living authors, from Cafimir Medicus 
down to Haygarth and Fauft. Weobferve that the induftrious 
Germans have not long fince publifhed two abridgments of 
this work ; one entitled Vorfchlaege zur aufrottung der kinder- 
blattern, &c. von C. L. Lenz, Svo. Schaepfenthal, 17943 
the other at Frankfort on the Maine, 8vo. 1794 ‘The fuc- 
eeflive efforts of benevolent writers will furely, at length, in- 
duce fome Furopean government to engage in this arduous 
work ; and whatever may be the difficulties attending it, they 
may perhaps be overcome by the power and authority of the 
ftaie. The diflemination of popular traés will be a neceflary 

reliminary to the meafure ; and Dr. Lenz’s above-mentioned 


free abftract of ScuDERI feems well adapted to this end. Bed-s 
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Art. XI. Joun Brown’s Syfem der Heilkunde, &c. i.e. BRown’s 
Syftem of Medicine, tranilated from the enlarged Englith Edition, 
with a critical Effay on the Brunonian Principles. By C. H, 
Prarf, M.D. Copenhagen. 1796. 


ys is the fecond German tranflation of Dr. Brown’s ele- 

ments, which has appeared within two years; befides an 
abftraét of 335 octavo pages, which Dr. Weitard publifhed at 
Frankfortin 1795. ‘Lhe tranflation of Dr. PFaFrF appears to 
us well executed, and we think his criticifm cool and judicious. 
We notice the publication, not becaufe it is in itfelf particu- 
Jarly interefting to the Englifh reader, but for the fake of ad- 
verting to the fermentation now actually going on among 
medical authors and pra¢titioners on the Continent; and to 
which fermentation the Brunonian tenets have ferved as the 
Jeaven. May it proceed brifkly, till the truth is drawn from 
the lees of falfe opinion ! 

The pretent time will, if we miftake not, be regarded by the 
future hiftorians of medical fcience as the zra of the downfal 
of the genuine humoural pathology in Germany. In Italy, it 
. had already been overthrown by the advantageous introduction 
of the Brunonian fyftem, under the aufpices of Mofcati. It is 
not that thofe phyficians, who have exprefled themfelves fa- 
vourably refpecting this doctrine, have caught that enthufiafm 
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from Brown’s writings, which his lectures communicated to his 
raw and ignorant difciples at Edinburgh. They percelve 
fully how narrow his ideas were re{pecting the operation of 
ftimujants; and they by no means expect to enable ail the fick 
to take up their beds and walk, by opium and alcohol :—but 
they have become fenfible of the falfehood of indications, im- 
mediately direSted to the ftate of the fluids ; and they acknow- 
lege how effentially heaith and difeafe confift in the degree of 
ftimulation and the fufceptibility of the living fy{tem. 

We fhall fubjoin fuch an account of a few of the ableft fpe- 
culative productions of the German faculty, as will evince the 
juftice of thefe remarks. Bed..s. 


Art. RII. deen uiber Pathogenie, &c. i.e. Ideas on the Produc. 
tion of Difeafes, and the Influence of the Vital Principle on their 
Origin and Form. By C. W. Hurertann, M.D. 
pp- 336- Jena. 1795. 


R. HuFELAND is one of the moft efteemed medical prac 
titioners, teachers, and authors, that his country has at 

the prefent moment to boaft. His motive for undertaking the 
prefent work was to introduce a complete reform into that de- 
partment, which has fometimes been termed the inflitutions of 

} medicine. This he propofes to effe& by bringing the principles 
8 of pathology clofer to the procefles of actual practice. Hence 
; it was neceflary that he fhould have regard to the organization 
of the living body, and to its relation to general nature in the 

firft place; fecondly, toits habitudes with refpect to morbid fti- 

muli ; and thirdly, to determine the laws of this re-action:— 

For it is this which is the foundation of all difeafes, of all the 

art of healing, and of the wis medicatrix nature. The practice 

of medicine conjfitts fimply in knowing how to employ, fupport, 

and direct. the re-action of the natural powers.—He was, 
moreover, to fix with more precifion the doGtrine concerning 

she nature of the living principle, the difference between irri- 
tability dnd fenfibility, and fo on. A third object was to 

; afGgn thes principles for applying chemiftry to the phenomena 

' of life. His fourth view was to reconcile the humoural with 
nervous pathology, or the pathology. of the fubitance with that 

of the powers. This would be effedted by fhewing that the 
fame changes, in the powers which occafion morbid phano- 
mena in the folids, vitiate alfo the mixture, cohefion, and quae 

lities of the fuoftance or the fluids; and that thefe, fo vitiated, 

act as new ftimuli on the folids. He was farther to adjuft the 
important doctrine of critical days, according to the laws of. 

life; and. co refer to the fame laws the moit ufual forms of 
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pathological re-action, viz. fever, inflammation, and putré. 
faction. 

The intelligent reader will perceive by the found of this lan< 
guage from what fchool it proceeds. The explanations into 
which the Doétor enters are in the fame ftyle; and if he 
adopts; while he profeffes to renounce; Brown’s ideas; we can 
eafily fhew that, in profeiling to patronize the humoutal pa- 
thology, he renounces that form of doctrine which has fo long 
clouded the medical horizon on the Continent. One of his 
feEtions is intitled the laws of morbid alteration in the Auids and 
conflituent parts. When the powers fuffer, the fubftance (he 
teaches) will be inevitably affected at the fame time. Vitia- 
tions of the fluids, and in general of the conftituent parts, may 
arife, .@, from abforption from without; 4, from altered affimi- 
lation and animalization; c, from altered motion of the vefe 
fels ; d, from altered relation of the vital principle to matter ; 
e, from altered fecretion; /, from alteration of temperature, 
The vitiations which we obferve in confequence are, a, change 
of cohefion; 4, of chemical mixture ; ¢, of the living princi- 
ple inherent in the fluids ; ¢, increaie or diminution of their 
ftimulant power. This laft is no other than acrimony of the 
fluids. The idea of acrimony confifts in a preternatural ftimu- 
lant property of the fluids; and, according to this ftatement, 
Dr. H. does not fee how the doétrine of acrimony can be re- 
jected. Nor would any Brunonian reject the humoural pa-= 
thology thus explained. He would only object to the terms, as 
doubly improper, becaufe previoufly appropriated to different 
ideas. 
_ Dr. H.’s obfervations on fever and inflammation difplay in- 
genuity. In fpeaking of their diftinétion, ke remarks that the 

ere,irritability of the blood-veflels does not conftitute in- 
flammation. This exifts in fever; in inflammation, the plattic 


. U“ ower of the blood; and the two fpecies, aétive and paffive, 
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re diftinguifhed bY the circumftance of a general increafe of 
/, action in the blood-veflels taking place in the a€tive, but not 





in the paffive ftate. Bed..s 





Art. XIII. Verfuch uiber die lebenferaft, &e. i.e. Effay on the Vi- 
‘tal Principle. By J. D. Branprs, M.D. 8vo. pp. 174. 
Hanover. 1795: 

EFUTATION feems the forte of polemical writers in all de- 
partments. Dr. BRANDIs urges many weighty objections 
againft thofe who have lately attempted to improve phyfiology 
by help of the antiphlogiftic chemiftry ; and, after having named 
fome of thefe authors, he beftows on them the harfh title of 
: freebooters 
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freebooters of the French fyftem. Ue fhould have recollected, 


however, that reafoning from facts publifhed by others is no 
breach of law in the republic of letters, unlefs the reafoner take 
the credit of thofe facts to himfelf; and it was more particu- 
larly incumbent on our author to have been cautious how he 
called names, as he himfelf takes equal liberties with the new 
do&trines, without having the fame claim to originality in their 
application. 

Having advanced fome queftionable pofitions concerning the 
laws of life, Dr. B. takes great pains to eftablith the exiftence 
of a phlogiftic procefs in the cellular fubftance. Various ac 
tions, particularly mufcular motion, wafte the fubftance of the 
body, which muft be replaced by means of the lungs. Oxy-~ 
gene alone will not fupply this want; for, in proportion as 
axygene is taken in, the neceflity for food is felt. l'ood con- 
fifts principally of carbone, and is more nutritive the more 
carbone it contains. Thus Dr. B. has fallen on the idea of a 
balance between refpiration and digeftion ; an idea not without 
ingenuity, but hardly plaufible, when we reflect on thofe not 
unfrequent cafes in which fearcely any food is taken for weeks, 
though confiderable exercife is ufed, and yet the body does not 
wafte. The carbone is not here furnifhed through the fto- 
mach ; nor will it be eafy to fhew that it is furnifhed atall. 

Our author lays the fcene of certain violent actions of the 
living principle, and of a concomitant watte of organic matter, 
in the cellular fubftance. In inflammation, the cellular fub- 
{tance is in the fame ftate as a mufcle in violent action. Local 
heat or general fever is increafed by the above-mentioned 
phlogiftic procefs. Provifion is made for keeping this procefs 
within bounds, by the gradual introduction of oxygene. In- 
flammation thus comes to be a difeafe of the cellular fubftance. 
Nerves and mu(cles are only fufceptible of inflammation from 
interpofed cellular fubftance. From the rapid change alone of 
erganic matter in inflamed fpots, can we underftand the phz- 
nomena of the foftening and enlargement of inflamed bones. 
The more they are affected, the oftener does the change of 
fubftance take place. No hard bony matter can be depofited 
during thefe rapid fuccetlions ; and the bone acquires the ap- 
pearance of cellular fubftance more or lefs denfe. 

‘Thefe are the principal of Dr. B.’s phyfiological ideas. Our 
readers wi:l judge how far his hypothetis is more probable than 
fimilar doétrines which have preceded it; and how much he 
has gained by making the cellular fubftance the feat of his 
th ng procefs. We — do him the juftice of adding that 

is book is not meagre in facts. 
. Bea... s. 
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4 yfiology. 
By J.C. Reit, M.D. Protefior at Halle. 8vo. pp. 188. 
Halle. 1796. 


ve is the firft number of a phyfiological magazine. We 
took it up with the greater avidity, as we perceived it to 
be occupied by an effay on the vital principle, by Dr. Retz, 
the editor, whom we knew from his Memorabilia Clinica (8vo, 
Halle, 1790—5) to be an obfervant and ingenious phyfician, 
The prefent tract is charaCterifed by boldnefs of conception, 
united with ingenuity and information. Dr. R. is not the dif- 
ciple of any mafter: but of his work we may fay, as of thofe 
already noticed, Brunonem fapit. Dr. Ket alfo, like Dr. 
Brandis, \ays great ftrefs on animal chemiftry, The phzno- 
mena of organized bodies he confiders as effects of their compo- 
fition ; and the phenomena peculiar to each living fyftem, and 
living part, as confequences of the matter of which it confifts, 


« It is pretended,’ fays he, * that matter is dead and inert. In its 
ropersies, as afcertained by experience, we can trace nothing vital : 
ha does not daily experience teach us that there exilts matter, which 
has life? is it that we cannot trace the abfolute caufe of the phzno- 
mena of animated beings in their conftitution ? Neither can we in in- 
animate bodies. With as good reafon as we afcribe to animals a foul, 
whence to explain their living ations, we may aflume peculiar im- 
material agents for gravity and coherence. Our not finding the 
phenomena of animated in inanimate nature depends on the efpecial 
properties of organic matter, which exift not in inanimate nature. 
Mutt we deduce the magnetifm of iron from fomething different from 
matter, becaufe we do not find it in tin, ebony, and marble ?’— 

« The animal organs mutt require an external ftimulus to fet them 
in action. Excitability isa property of all the animal organs without 
exception. Each is determined by an external caufe to that fort of 
action, which is grounded on its ftructure. The excitability is {peci- 
fic in every kind of organ, each having a peculiar form and conititu- 
tion. On its fpecific excitability depends the relation of every organ 
with furrounding things. —Of excitability, there are as many fubdi- 
vifions as there are particular modifications in the organization and 
compofition of parts.’ 


Dr. R.’s opinions on nutrition and growth are remarkable. 
He thinks that thefe proceffes are carried on by chry/ffallization, 
deeming it an abfurdity to fuppofe that the mouths of veflels 
depofit the matter of the body particle by particle:—but if, in 
emaciation, particles are carried off by the mouths of abforbents, 


is it not probable that nourifhment is applied in a manner ex- 
adily the reverfe? 





In apprizing thinking phyficians, and perfons of liberal in= 
quiry in general, of the exiftence of thefe attempts at philofo- 
phizing 
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phizing in medicine, we are by no means to be confidered as 
fubicribing to the doctrines propofed. The authors themfelves © 

will, probably, not long acquiefce in them. We regard the 
productions in which they are delivered as certain indications 

that, in a great and lJearnéd nation, the minds of men are 
generally becoming a€tive in the fearch, and open to the in- 
veftigation, of ufeful truth. It is an aufpicious omen; and 

thofe who beft underftand the interefts of humanity, will be 

mott forward to HAIL it! , Bed..-s. 





Art. XV. Della Paxzia in Genere e in Spexie, &c. i. e. On Infanity, + 
general and particular; with a Century of Cafes. By Vincen- 
zio CHraruci, M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. Florence. 1794. 


I" has been obferved on the continent, that more treatifes on 
fanity have been publifhed within thefe few years in Eng- 
land, than in all the reft of Europe. We know not whether 
this proceeds from the greater frequency of the difeafe, or from | 
greater attention to its unhappy fubjeéts: but. we believe that 
Great Britain, or rather England, contains more public and 
private inftitutions. for the reception of en any other 
country of twice its population. 

The new hofpital of St. Boniface at Florence, to which.an . 
afylum of this kind is attached, afforded Dr. CutaRuGi ample 
{cope for obfervation ; 614 patients having been .admitted in 
four years ;.of whom 488 were difmifled and 126 died. 

Dr. C. confiders infanity as confifting in falfe judgments, 
which have their caufe in an idiopathic Jefion of the fenforium, 
without original fever or.coma. In the fpeculative, which 
forms the larger part of his beok, he coincides -profefledly with 
Dr. Cullen ; and if he does not adopt his terms, excitement and 
collapfe, he employs energy and torpor of the brain to explain 
the phenomena He has obferved the difeafe moft frequent 
in fummer, leaft fo in autumn. Women are lefs liable to it 
than men, in the proportion of one fifth. His mode of cure is 
either foothing or ftimulating, or fymptomatic. On opium, 

after having removed plethora, he places much reliance.. Lau- 
danum, frequently applied by a pencil within the noftrils over 
the nerves, which here lie fhallow, has a more confiderable com- 
poling effet than: when given internally. ‘he fymptomatic 
treatmeni confifts in the reftoration of eruptions, &c. if the dif 
eale followed their fupprefhon.—Blows are forbidden in the 
Florence hofpital. liftead of being put into the narrow waift- 
coat, as with us, the maniac is fixed down in a decumbent pof- £ 
ture, with the head elevated, in a manner diftin@ly exhibited in 4- 
the firft of the two annexed copperplates. 
App. Rev, Vou. xx. Oo The 
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The cafes at the end of the book will probably be confidered 
as more interefting than the fpeculations at the beginning, 
They appear to be faithfully taken from nature. Among other | 
things, we obferve that feveral epileptic maniacs died fuddenly 
when the barometer ftood very low. The villous coat of the 
ftomach was frequently found deftroyed in thofe melancholic 
patients who perifhed from inanition.—In idiots, air was often 
found in the blood veffels of the brain.—In epileptic maniacs, 

hrenzy precedes or follows the fit; in the firft cafe, the author 
fhagines that there is plethora; in the fecond, debility. Inde- 
pendently ef obvious figns of inflammation, Dr. C. thinks that 
fullennefs with-incidental acceffions of rage, and a wild unquiet 
look, are the fureft marks of pus in the brain. —Of the gg cafes 
here related, 34 had a fortunate event, 59 proved mortal, and 
6 remained not cured.—Certain morbid chaos in the brain of 
infane patients are exhibited in the fecond p! 





Art. XVI. Ueber das leuchten des Phofphors, &c. i. e. Experiments 
on the fhining of Phofphorus in azotic Gas, by A.H. Scnerer, 
M. D. and C. C. F. Jascer, M.D. With Remarks on M. 
Goettling’s Tra&, by C. H, Prarr, M. D. 8vow pp.152. 
witha Plate. Weimar. 1795. 


Since the expatriation of Dr. Prieftley and the murder of M. 
Lavoifier, attempts to enlarge the feience of chemiftry have 
been exceedingly rare. If there have been left in Europe any 
perfons capable of proceeding at the fame pace in the career of 
difcovery, they have, probably on account of the troubles of 
our difaftrous times, been without motive or opportunity to 
diftinguith themfelves by adding ‘to our ftock of leading fats, 

With reftedtions like thefe, we entered on the confideration of 
Mrs. Fulhame’s Effay on Combuftion * ; and, without affent- 
ing to her fyftem, we cheerfully acknowleged the novelty of her 
experiments and the ingenuity of her reafonings. The Dutck 
experiments on the ga/eous oxyd of azote will prove a folid addi- 
tion to this branch of knowlege. Of the fole other confiderable 
effort to lay open the conftitution of the permanently elaftic 
fluids, or to determine the chemical action of heat and light, 
we fhall now endeavour to prefent our readers with an intelli- 
gible and fuccinét report. 

M. Weftrumb obferved, fome years ago, that phofphorus was 
Juminous in the carbonic acid gas from Pyrmont water. M. 
Goettling, profeflor of chemiftry at Jena, publifhed, in 1794, 
Experiments intended to correé the Antiphlogiftic Syftem. (Weimar, 
Svo. pp. 208.) In ‘that tract, he afferts that phofphorus is 





‘* See Rev. N.S. vol. xx. p. 301. 
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brightly luminous in azotic gas ; and he alfo tells us that phof- 
phorus does not /hine in pure oxygene gas, unlefs it be expofed 
to the light. The contrary was the cafe in inflammable and 
carbonic acid gas *. From thefe and other experiments, all 
performed in a water-apparatus, he deduces a theory, princi- 
pally diftinguifhed from that of his countrymen, M. M. Gren 
and Richter, by his doétrine concerning azote. Light and 
heat (caloric) he takes for quite diftin@ bodies. The matter 
of light enters into all inflammables. With hydrogene, the 
matter of light compofes hydrogene gas. With the phofphoric 
and fulphureous bafes (po/phor-/loff and [:hwefel-foff ) it confti- 
tutes phofphorus and fulphur. Oxygene (or /auerfloff) he re- 
gards, with Lavoifer, as fimple; and as compofing oxygene or 
fire-air in combination with caloric; and azotic air with the 
matter of light; whence he terms it light-air (lichtftoff luft). 
The combinations he explains by a double elective attraction. 
Thus, when oxygené and hydrogene gafes unite, the oxygene 
goes to the hydrogene; while the matter of heat joins the mat- 
ter of light to conftitute luminous heat or fire. 

The authors, firft named in the title of the tract before us, 
confidered M. Goettling’s fa&ts and opinions as worthy of a caté= 
ful experimental examination. They have conduéted their in- 
guiry in a manner which is calculated to afford fatisfaGtion to 
the {cientific chemift ; and if no brilliant difcoveries have te- 
fulted, feveral facts, worthy of attention, have been afcertained. 

Dr. PFaFF’s remarks befpeak much logical acutenefs, and 
furnifh ufeful hints for future experiments: but, as he fupplies 
no new facts, we fhall confine curfelves to the labours of his 
coadjutors. Premifing how uncertain our perception by the 
eye muft be confidered as a teft for light, they ftate feveral very 
proper precautions, which they adopted, againft inaccuracy in 
obferving. They well remark that the phofphorus employed 
fhould be dry, and not oxydated or covered with a white cruft. 
As M. Goettling had procured his azote by heating phofphorus 
long in atmofpheric air, they firft attended to this obje&. By 
heating phofphorus for an hour in atmofpheric air, they obtained 
a refiduum with the following properties. 1. Its bulk was 
fcarcely more than of the air ufed. 2. It was tranfparent. 
3. A red-hot charcoal inftantly went out in it with a greenifh 
light. 4. An addition of nitrous gas produced no change. 
5. When this air was confined by quickfilver, phofphorus, even 
at its melting heat, was not luminous in it: but it was, when 


* We fufpeét that the gentleman, who mentioned thefe circum 
ftances at Dr. Higgins’s meeting, dorrowed his knowlege from We?- 
rumb or Goettling. Rev. 
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confined by water. A portion of this air being kept for'24 hours 
over water, phofphorus at 100° of Fahr. was luminous in it: 
but only when the cylinder was moved. It appearing thus that 
water was neceflary to the phofphorefcence, the authors made 
the following among other experiments. They introduced a 
bit of phofphorus into a glafs tube, bent, and clofed at one end; 
they then filled the tube with {pring-water, and inverted it in 
the fame. ‘The phofphorus at the clofed end being melted, 
its furface was coveied with air-bubbles, which fucceffive] 
afcended, carrying up a little minutely divided phefphorus, to the 
curvature, where alarger bubble, furrounded with film of phof- 
phorus, was gradually formed. All thefe bubbles were lumi- 
nous ; the fmaller {hooting like ftars, up the water. This 
beautiful experiment being repeated with boiled diftilled water, 
no phofphorefcence appeared.—The authors examined the na- 
ture of gas obtained by heating phofphorus for a fhorter time in 
atmofpheric air. Some collateral obfervations under this head 
are curious: but the inquiry tends to fhew that the oxygenous 
part of the gas, contained in water, or lefc after the burning of 
phofphorus in atmofpheric air, occafions the light obferved by 
M. Goettling. It is remarkable that phofphorus fhines brighter 
in atmofpheric air lowered to a certain degree, than in fuch as 
contains its ufual oxygene. 

On the whole, it is evident that the Profeffor of Jena has 
done nothing towards afcertaining the nature of azotic gas. The 
prefent experiments themfelves, and the tone in which the tra 
before us is written, are highly creditable to his adver farics, — if 
fuch a term can be with any propriety applied to the modeft and 
candid examiners of his theory. We recommend the perufal 


of both publications to our chemifts. Bea... s. 





Art. XVII. Mythologie comparée avec P Hifloire, &c. i.e. Mythology 
compared with Hiitory, tor the Ufe of Youth. By the Abbe pe 
Tressan. 8vo. 2Vols. London. 1796. | 


HESE two volumes are written by a fon of that Comte bE 

TRESSAN who has abridged, in fo agreeable a manner, the 
more celebrated romances of chivalry. ‘Ihe literary laurels of 
the family do not feem about to wither. 

The work opens with reflections on the origin and progrefs 
of idolatry, fupporting the opinion of thofe who fuppofe a true 
religion to have been from the earlieft ages communicated -to 
mankind, and who confider every departure from it as a pro- 
greffive corruption of this original revelation. Others, with 
greater probability, fuppofe men to have fet out in ignorance 
and atheifm, flowly to have invented idolatry and polytheifm, 
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and never to have been favoured with any revelation, until their 
reafoning faculties were fufficiently matured to arrive at the 
belicf of monotheifm. The hiftory of all nations exhibits a 
progreflive improvement in their religious notions, analogous 
to their advancement in the other features of civilization. 

The Abbé then proceeds to divide the fables of Greek and 
Roman mythology into feveral claties. Four diftinét fources 
of fable may be indicated. 1. he antients perfonified natural 
objects, fuch as the earth, fea, or mountains, and paid venera- 
tion to the mind which was fuppofed to direct their feveral mo- 
tions. Thus originate the mythic perfonages, Cybele, The- 
tis, Atlas, &c. 2. They endeavoured to perpetuate and dif- 
fufe {cientific inftruction by giving to it an emblematic form ; 
and hence originate the twelve Jabours of Hercules, allufive to 
the fun’s progrefs through the Zodiac ;_ the alternate life and 
death ot Caftor and Pollux ; the bow ef Diana, &c. which are 
all aftronomical allegories. 3. TTo many allegorical beings, 
they attributed a real exiftence, as Vidtory, i-ove, Difcord, 
&c. 4. They reverenced the Manes of the Dead; and, hav- 
ing aggrandized the exploits of their favourite heroes beyond 
the poflibility of human imitation, they came to confider them 
as a higher order of beings. ‘Thefe diftiné fources of perfoni- 
fication have often been mingled together: the ftory of Ju- 
piter feems compounded of the attributes of a power in nature, 
and of the adventures of an individual hero: in that of Hercu- 
les, emblematic fables—in that of Mars, allegoric fable,—has 
been aflociated with the adventures of the individual. The 
Abbé DE TREssan, in his general diftribution, profeffes- to 
follow Varro, whom he calls the beft theologian of paganifm; 
and he difplays much ingenuity in the evolution of concealed 
allegory. 

Our religious curiofity can no longer be very wamly inte- 
refted, by inquiring what operations of nature were originally 
attributed to the fpecific agency of the feveral divinities; or 
what were the f{cientific opinions fhadowed forth under the veil 
of mythologic allegory. We no longer difcover in nature a 
conflict of feparate energies; we recognize the unity of the 
whole, and have afcended to the perfonification of the univerfal 
God :—but it muft ever continue the duty and the intereft of 
men to hand down, with perfevering veneration, to remoter 
ages, the names of thofe heroes who have truly benefited the 
human fpecies ; abandoning to the oblivion which beft guards 
againft the repetition of crime, thofe who were remarkable 
only for murders, piracies, and conquefts. 

We fhall felect a few fragments, to exemplify the Abbé’s 
manner : 

Oe 3 Vol. 
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Vol. I. p61. ‘ Daedalus invented fails for thips inftead of oars, 
and thus efcaped the anger of Minos. ‘The poets reprefented him as 
having made himfelf wings, a lively image of the lightnefs and {peed 
of his new veffels.’— 

P. 101. * Janus is to be numbered among the local deities: he is 
yeprefented with a rod in his hand, becaufe he prefided over the 
public roads; and with a key, becaufe he invented the method of 
locking deors. Numa built a temple to him, which was open durin 
war, and fhut during peace; he was fuppofed to prefer the latter, and 
was confidered as a god of peace. 

‘ The ftatues of Janus are often fo fhapen as to indicate with one 
hand the number 300, and with the other the number 60, to fignify 
the meafure of the year: for to him is attributed its introduétion, and 
alfo that of the art of coinage. 

‘ To Janus, rather than to Saturn, fhould be attributed thofe mi!d 
and wife laws which obtained for their periods the name of the 
Golden Age. This Piince quitted Perrhebe, a city of Theffaly, 
about 46 years before the taking of Troy, and came by fea to La- 
tium; the inhabitants of which country lived without religion and 
without law. He foftened their ferocity, collected them in towns, 
and gave them laws, and the arts of his native land. He taught to 
all the charms of innocence, and the obligations of juftice. By exem- 
plifying the comforts of civilization, he taught the evils of barbarifmi ; 
and, having induced his people to become happy, their gratitude ereét- 
ed altars to his praife.’— 

P. 218. * Didtinna, a nymph of Diana, invented the method of 
making nets.’— 

P. 283. * Vulcan is probably no other than the Tubal Cain of 
Mofes, the inventor of the art of forging metals.’— 

Vol. If. p. 16. ¢ Saturn acquired the furname of Sterculius, for 
having _— the practice of manuring land.’— 

P. 26. ‘ The gods Lares were the guardians of empires, cities, roads, 
houfes, and individuals. There were public and private Lares, na- 
tional and houfehold patrons, Lares of the fields, of the fea, of every 
thing. They were unnumbered, and every one chofe his own at 
will. Among thefe gods, were placed the fouls, or manes, of thofe 
who had ferved the country or the ftate,—the fpirits of the illuftri- 
ous dead. Every family placed among them the fouls of its relations 
and friends. Their worfhip confiited in fixing up reprefentations of 
them in the moft venerated part of the houfe, called the Lararium. 
Lamps, the fymbol of vigilance, were confecrated to them; and the 
dog was facrificed to them in token of fidelity. 

‘ Jacob carried away the Lares from the houfe of his father Laban- 
In the fcriptures, they are called Teraphim.’— 

P. 63. ¢ Anation fo idolatrous of its freedom as the Roman could 
not fait to make a goddefs of Liberty. She had, indeed, many 
temples. She was reprefented as fupported by the tables of the law, 
with a fword in her hand to defend them ; and they were infcribed, 
«* Securing the liberty of all.”’— 

P. 150. § Talus was the nephew of Daedalus, and contrived the 
potter’s wheel. He equalled or furpaffed his inftru€tor. Having one 
day met with the jaw-bone of a Serpent, he ufed it to cut in halves a 
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piece of wood, Hence he invented the faw, an inftrument as fimple 
as it is ufeful.’ 


M. pe TreEssan beftows many pages on the exploits of 
Thefeus: but he omits to fele&t from Plutarch the greateft of 
his merits. Hereditary king of Athens, and called no lefs by 
the fame of his courage than by the gratitude of bis countrye 
men to enjoy his birthright, he preferred furrendering his crown 
into the hands of the fovereign people, and living a fimple ci- 
tizen under equal laws. He thus laid the foundations of that 
democracy which was the glory of antiquity. 


P. 163. * Thefeus, during his life, in imitation of Bacchus, con- 
fecrated his hair in a temple of Apollo. The fafhion of wearing the 
hair cropped was thence called coeffure Theseide. Hettor afterward 
imitated them. This cuftom has appeared again in our own times : 
but in men and in actions how different !” 

P. 245. * Chorefus of Calydon was a high prieft of Bacchus, who 
could not behold Callirrhoe, a princefs of the royal fem, without the 
moft ardent emotion. In vain he endeavoured to obtain her affection, 
He invoked Bacchus, who infpired the Calydonians with a drunken- 
nefs in which they flew each other. The oracle was confulted, and 
declared that the diforder would only be removed by the facrifice of 
Callirrhoe, or of fome one who fhould devote himfelf for her. Al- 
ready the altar was prepared, and the populace with loud outcries 
claimed the lovely victim for the god. Chorefus advances, armed 
with the facred knife: the unfortunate Callirrhoe is dragged to his 
feet bound with fillets, and her bofom is bared co the mortal ftroke. 
Chorefus cafts on hera laft look: his hand hefitates: the angry mur- 
murs of the Calydonians find vent : he plunges the {word into his own 
breaft, and falls at the foot of the altar. Callirrhoe, overcome by 
this mark of the heroic and difinterefted fondnefs of Chorefus, would 
not furvive him. She flew herfelf befide the {pring, which continued 
to bear her name.’ . 


This work is well arranged, and narrates with guarded de- 
cency the more prominent legends of the Grecian mythology. 
It contains the requifite notices of the moft celebrated oracles 
and temples of the Pagans, and may be recommended to young 
perfons ;—-for whofe ufe it was chiefly defigned. The author’s 


chronology appears to us very queftionable. 4 | 





Art. XVIII. Colle&ion of Engraviugs from ancient Vafes of Greek 
Workmaufbip, dif{covered in Sepulchres in the Kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, but chiefly in the Neighbourhood of Naples, during the 
Courfe of the Years 1789 and 1790, now in the Pofieffion of Sir 
Wittiam Hami ron, his Britannic Majelty’s Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court of Naples. Vol. II. Large 


Fol. 3]. 3s. Naples. 1795. Sold by Mefirs. Cadell jun. and 
Davies, London. 


T° our account of the firft volume of this expenfive work, 
(Appendix to M, Rev. vol. xiv. p. 555.) wé have little to 
Oo 4 add 
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add on the prefent occafion. The fubjects of the plates in this 
volume are fimilar ; their mode of execution is the fame; and 
each, in like manner, is accompanied with an explanation, or 
attempt at one, by the ingenious and learned M. Halin/hi. 
From Sir W. HAMILTOoN’s epiftle dedicatory to the Earl of 
Leicefter, Prefident of the Antiquarian Society, we fhall tran- 
{cribe a psflage or two. : 


‘ The opinion I offered in my firft volume, of thefe vafes betn 
Grecian, and not Etrafcan, has been fully juftified by the late difco- 


_ ‘veries at Athens, and in the ifland of Mii a, where ancient vafes have 


been found in fepulchres, with figures on them exactly fimilar to thofe 
found in this kingdom, and in Sicily... ».+Ithas been fufficiently 
proved, in the preface to the firft volume, that colonies from Athens, 
and Eubvea, or Negropont, fettled in different parts of the two Si. 
cilies ; it may therefore juftly be inferred, that they were the au- 
thors of thefe monuments; the paintings being reprefentations of 
games, races, gymnaftic exercifes, facrifices, theatrical reprefenta- 
tions, and other. ceremonies in ufe at the fealtsof Bacchus, and other 
divinities of antient Greece. 

‘ It is a fingular circumitance, that the vafes found in Greece, 
and in the two Sicilies, refemble each other fo perfeétly with refpec 
to the forms, the quality of the clay of which they are compofed, and 


the figures and ornaments which enrich them, that they might be 


{uppofed to be of the fame manufacture. The Britifh travellers men- 
tioned in the fir volume found in the ancient fepulchres in the ifland 
of Milo vafes of different forms and qualities of earth, fome with 
yellow figures on a black ground, and others with black figures on 
a yellow ground, and which latter have certainly the appearance of a 
much higher antiquity, and in the drawing refemble perfectly the itvle 
commonly called Etrufcan. 

‘ I formerly hazarded an opinion, which I have fince found to be 
erroneous ; I imagined that the figures we fee on the vafes, might 
have been firft cut out in paper, or fome pliable fubftance, by excel- 
Jent artifts, and then applied to the furface of the vafe, and the black 
varnifh given for the ground, the figures, or rather the fhadows of 
figures, remaining to. be completed and made ovt by fine lines of the 
fame black varnifh: whereas 1 have now difcovered on many vafes 
the outline of the figures flightly, but ably, marked with a pointed 
inftrument, whilit the clay was yet foft; which proves, that they 


¢ were drawn immediately on the vafes, with anly this little guide to 


help the artift: the print of a thumb indented on the foot of one in 
my collefion fhews plainly that the varnith was given before they 
were perfectly dry. When we confider the neceflary rapidity in the 
execution of this fort of painting, allowing of no corre€tions, we can- 
not but admire the high degree of perfection to which the arts were 
carried at this early period.’ 


No doubt, this work will be acceptable to perfons ofa parti- 
cular turn of thought and inquiry : but we cannot recommend 
it to the general reader, as abounding either with elegant en- 


tertainment or with folid infiruQion. — 
ArT. 
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Art. XIX. Hiffoire de I’ Adminiftration, &c. i.e. Hiftory of the Ad- 


miniftration of the Finances of the French Republic, during the 


Year 1796. By Sir Francis p’iveRNOIS, 8vO. pp. 240. 
_ §8. fewed. Elmfley, &c. London. 


Some obfervations on a preceding work of this indefatigable 


author occur in our igth vol. p. 515. With the fame 
fources of information, and the fame bitternefs of criticifm, he 


continues his inftruétive remarks on the {windling fyftem of 


finance which has prevailed in France. Nothing can be better 
proved than the diftrefs, and nothing can be more reprehenfible 
than the expedients, of the French rulers on this fubje€t. Their 
alternative has been to rob or to perifh. ‘The confequence, 
however, which our author perfeveres in drawing from thefe 
faéts,and which he repeats at every turn, that the Republican in- 
Siitutions of France are about to be abolifhed, appears to us not at 
all connected with the premifes ; not derived from them by le~ 
gitimate inference ; and not fupported by any plaufible pre~- 
fumptions. The monarchy of Spain has furvived many na- 
tional bankruptcies. Why not the republic of France? Yet 
on the validity of this confequence depends the whole argument 
of the pamphlet; which recommends to the coalition of fove- 
reigns, or rather to the emperor and king, to continue their 
war becaufe the republican inflitutions of France are about to be 
abolifhed. The government of the French fo evidently depends 
for its ftability on the allegiance of the numerous, not of the 
qvealthy, clafles;—and has fo notorioufly been able, with even 
an apparent increafe of internal ftrength, to fet at nought the 
interefts of property ;—that we fhould rather expect, froma per- 
fe&t bankruptcy of the nation and the confequent diminution of 
burdens, a new vigor and elafticity of patriotifm, than the 
complete diffolution of their focial union, The reader may re- 
cur, for our reafons, to the article to which we have already 
referred. 

One fervice the writings of Sir I’. p’lvERNors promife to 
beftow. It is of confiderable importance for every country, 
which is expofed to fimilar dangers, to ftudy in the hiftory of 
France the phenomena of national bankruptcy ; and attentively 
to inquire whether, by forefigbt and preparation, it be poffible 
to avert its more prominent evils. ‘Ihe notion of Necker was 
perhaps juft, that taxes laid during war rather impofe frugality 
than exertion, and diminifh inftead of augmenting the revenue 
of the fovereign. He ought, perhaps, to be applauded for 
deferring his impoft, until peace fhould reinvite to production 
and confumption. Taxes were then alone likely to increafe 
his refources, and to relieve his wants. For this, however, he 

has 
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has been cenfured ; and alfo for borrowing, at every quarter- 
day, of the Caifle d’Efcompte, fums to fatisfy the periodical 
demands of the public creditors. Thefe exchequer-bills were 
then funded in addition to the capital of the debt. He appears, 
neverthelefs, to find imitators of his condu& in this, which has 
been called the firft ftage of bankruptcy. The fecond ftage 
announces itfelf by iffuing to the public creditor his interefts in 
promiffory paper, without the intervention of money-jobbers. 
Such paper can be re-abforbed for a time, by receiving it from 
the feveral colleétors in payment of the public tribute. When 
the people take umbrage, both at the increafe of funded debt 
and at the profufion of promiflory paper, fo that a farther accu- 
mulation of either becomes a topic of alarm, the third {tage of 
national bankruptcy begins. The public creditor now hawks 
his fecurity at the Dutch auction of daily depreciation. Low- 
ered prices at length tempt the fpeculative; and fome branch 
of induftry is fapped of its natural fhare of capital, at every ebb 
of public credit, until nearly the whole circulating capital of 
the country is abforbed into an excrefcent unproduétive trade 
of ftock-jobbing. , Meanwhile, the profits of induftry and la- 
bour rife. During this third ftage, are inflicted moft of the 
evils of national bankruptcy. Every feller, except a very few 
of the cunning and the lucky, lofes fomething by his venture ; 
and every creditor, however ftubborn his confidence, becomes 
at fome pitch of alarm more or lefs a feller. Thus the real ruin 
is afleffed piece-meal, at intervals, and by degrees; and it falls 
moft furely and heavily on the idler and the gambler. : 

Two evils, in this ftage cf bankruptcy, have been unnecef- 
farily incurred in France by the improvidence of the lawgiver: 
1. Not all their public fecurities were inftantaneoufly transfer- 
able. Hence the holders of fuch fecurities, chiefly life-annui- 
tants, had never the choice of fecuring fomething certain by fa- 
crificing a part of their claims: their ruin was inevitable by 
any line of condudt, and is now complete. 2. After the livre 
in public fecurities had fenfibly funken in value below the livre 
in fpecie, it was yet fuffered to continue the livre of the law. 
‘Thus a hundred pounds ftock, or a hundred pounds in govern- 
ment paper, was at times a legal tender for a book-debt of a 
hundred pounds, or for a farm-rent of one hundred a year. 
Hence many creditors, who are moftly orderly and faving men, 
were ruined inevitably ; to the profit of debtors, who are too 
often prodigal and idle, and what the French well denominate 
mauvais fujets. 

Finaliy, comes the fourth ftage of bankruptcy, when infol- 
vency is avowed and publifhed; when the government-fecuri- 
ties are fucceilively called in at the rate of 10 for 1, of 100 for 
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1, of 1000 for 1, and are at laft declared totally invalid. This 
proclamation accomplifhed *, nothing feems to forbid beginning 
anew the whole progrefs of the funding fyftem. It is obvioufl 
expedient to prolong, as much as poffible, the third and fourth 
ftages of bankruptcy ; becaufe men cannot fuddenly accommo- 
date themfelves to great reverfes of fortune, nor inftantaneoufl 
contract habits of induftry and retrenchment :—butit may feem 
defirable to invite that degree of alarm which would bring on 
the earlier ftages of bankruptcy, before recourfe has been had 
to racking taxes, and before the public debt embraces too vaft 
a proportion of the national property. 

A valuable part of this pamphlet confifts in the aflemblage of 
fcattered facts relative to the prefent ftate of the police, roads, 


canals, {chools, and hofpitals of France. Their declenfion ime . 


preflively delineates the dangers of anarchy. Genius had al- 
ready proclaimed a great leflon, which experience has now in- 
fcribed on ruins—that the expence of public works and public 
inftitutions (Wealth of Nations, book 5. part 3.) fhould al- 
ways be difcharged by funds derived from the inftitutions theme 
felves; of the police, by parifhional affeffments ; of the roads, 
by tolls levied on traffic; of the canals, by a tonnage on the 
craft; of courts of juftice, by the taxation of caufes. If the 
be undertaken by the general government, and not fupported by 
local refources, their repair is neglected in moments of public 
exigency ; and they crumble into a degradation which the toil 
of ages cannot furmount. We fhould, however, recolle& that, 
while we are pitying the downfall of *¢ ufeful magnificence,” 
and lamenting the infecurity which furrounds the pavilions of 
luxury, the French are filling the columns of their newfpapers 
with extracts from Colquhoun’s Police of the Metropolis of 
England+; and that they are reviling London, through the mifts 
of prejudice and diftance, as little elfe than a den of banditti 
headed, not governed, by our legiflators. 





* Of this the French are well aware. Yant que le gouvernement trou- 
wera (writes Adrien Lezay) dans la fabrication d’un papicr-monaie le 
moyen de fe paffer de la proprieté, il fera fans refpe& pour elle. Dés Pine 
ftant, au contraire, on il verra ses uniques refources concentrées dans Vimpét 
et dans les emprunts, vous verrex la proprieté et le credit public devenir 
les premiers objects de fa fallicitude, Perhaps, before the funding of 
this winter’s loan, our legiflators will be reminded by the declama- 
tions of the Parifians, how important is public honefty, and how blaf- 
phemous is an attack on any one of the facred forms of property ! 

+ See M. Rev. for laft Auguft, vol. xx. p. 408. 
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Art. XX. Conftitution dela Republique Francaife, i.e. The Conftie 


tution of the French Republic. izmo. pp. 108. Dulauand Co. 
London. 1796. 


s we have hitherto confidered the conftitutions of France 

as belonging to the clafs of periodical publications, we 

have pafled them with flight notice: but, as the prefent mani- 

fefts fymptoms of permanence, we fhall attend to a few parti- 
culars. 

It is introduced by a declaration of the rights and duties of 
the man and the citizen.. A_ rebellion may with propriety 
open, but a conftitution fhould clofe, with a declaration of 
rights. Right is power recognized by others. It is not du- 
ring the interval of anarcby, but at the conclufion of the whole 
code of novel inftitution, that it imports to the citizen to have 
a long catalogue of rights to rehearfe and a fhort one of duties. 

The firft article enumerates liberty, equality, fecurity, and 
property, as rights of the focial man. Dr. Price has called by 
the name of political liberty the power, and by the name «vil /i- 
berty the independence, ot the citizen. The definition of the 
French conftitutors has reftricted to the Jatter acceptation the 
meaning of the word diberty. It conj:/ts, they fav, in doing 
whatever does not injure the rights of another. ‘They do not 
then make fuffrage, or the power of choofing the fovereign, to 
be eflential to liberty. “Whis is, however, the gadical principle 
of republicanifm: defpotifm might concede all thefe French 
rights: their liberty is compatible with monarchy. Security, 
again, is proclaimed to be aright of the citizen. Is this prin- 
ciple followsd up? Do the laws indemnify the robbed, even to 
the amount of their lofs ? 

Right VI, The law 1s the general will, expreffid by the ma- 
jority of the «ttizens, or their reprefentati ves. Lf the majority of 
citizens exprefs one thing, and their reprefentatives another, 
what isthe law? What again is the general will > Does it fig- 

nify the average will, the public opinion ? tor no inclination of 
the people is ever ftrictly general. Shall it be aflerted that the 
public opinion, where the multitude are ignorant, ought to 
give the law? A law is a volition of the body politic taken by 
the agreed agents of the community. 

VI. What is not forbidden by the law may not be hindered. 
The words by public authority feem wanting. Is a parent not 
at liberty to reitrain his child ina variety of actions, of which 
the law takes no cognizance ? 

IX. Thofe who folicit, sign, or execute, arbitrary ads, are 
criminal, and cught to be punifbed. ‘There exift, then, arbitrary 
powers in France, agasmit the exercife of which there is no 
legal remedy. 


9 XVI, Every 
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XVI. Every tax is impofed for the public utility, and fhould be 


affeffed on the citizens in proportion to their means. his admits 
controverfy: if the phyfio-cratic fyftem be true, a monied 
man, having no fixed property, ought to pay nothing towards a 
tax which abforbs half the rental of a Jand owner of equal 
wealth. Yet on the truth of this fyftem the French have re- 
lied, in decreeing their fundamental territorial impott. 

In the lift of Duties, fome are improperly enumerated which 


~ do not flow from the charaéter of citizen, but from that of 


man—in which a man is bound not to his country but to his 
kind. 

The Con/flitution itfelf begins by declaring the Republic in- 
divifible, and by naming, as integral parts of the Republic, 
feveral countries ; fome of which at the time were in the pol- 
feffion of foreign powers, and many of which were contcfted 


_ diftri€ts, the feats of war, and the original property of others. 


This declaration, then, was an infringement of thofe principles 
of equity which form the bond of union between European na-~ 
tions, and a grofs violation of the rights of foreign powers, and 
of the renunciation of conqueft which the French themfelves 
proclaimed. It furnifhes to thofe powers a ftrong ground for re- 
fufing to recognize the Republic of France, and to receive it 
into the affociation of Europe. Yet this very conftitution, the 
firft and only conftitution of the French which violated the 
rights of neighbourhood, was recognized almolt at its birth ; 
while the others were contemptuoufly condemned without at~- 
tention ! 

At twenty-two years of age a man may vote. Why not, as at 
Athens, fix years fooner? Becaufe the tyranny of the firft re- 
quifition could never be eftablifhed, if thofe who are liable to it 
had a right of voting. 


Lt requires property or military fervice to vote. The French 
intend themfelves for a conquering nation, which implies op- 
preffion of the lower clafles. A difqualification of thefe clafles 
is therefore neceflary ; becaufe, if reprefented, they could not 
eafily be opprefied. 

Lt requires reading and writing to vote. Thus the ignorant, 
who mott need protection, have the lefs hold on it. 

It would pafs our bounds to continue in this manner a criti- 
cal analyfis. With usa conftitution is buta pamphlet, which 
we hope to fee improved in a future edition. This contains 
much miferable metaphyfics, feveral needlefs and frivolous, 
fome unjuft and tyrannical regulations. Hiftory fhews that it 
is hardly poffible fo to organize a government, as wholly to 
impede the natural progrefs of population and refinement, to 
banith the humanizing arts, and to seprefs the glorious con- 
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fiicts of intelleCtual ambition. Even under the hereditar 

ariftocracy of Venice, maritime power and philofophy have 
flourifhed, There can, then, be little doubt that this confti- 
tution, although imperfect, will, when peace and order are 
allowed to train the olive and the vine around its pillars, be 
found to include and to prote& many of thofe principles from 
which talent may contribute to illuftrate, or virtue may con- 





duce to benefit, a race of men. Thy 


Art. XXI. IJnfiitutes of Hindu Law; or, The Ordinances of Menu, 
according to the Glofs of Culluca. Comprifing the Indian Syf- 
tem of Duties, religious and civil. Verbally tranflated from the 
original Sanfcrit, With a Preface, by Sir Wittiam Jonzs. 
8vo. pp. 382. 6s. Boards. Reprinted from the Calcutta Edi- 
tion for J. Sewell, London. 1796. - 


pyaar the practical utility of legal codes is not always com. 
menfurate with the abftract juftice of their enactments, is 
a remark more diftinguifhed for its truth than its novelty. The 
religious opinions, the popular prejudices, and the private ha- 
bits of a people, muft invariably oppofe infurmountable obfta- 
cles to the eftablifhment of a fyftem of laws, which fhould 
counteract the force of their concurrent operation. This ob- 
vious principle having determined the legiflature to leave a va- 
riety of civil cafes, in India, to the decifion of the Hindu law, 
_ a copious digeft of their fyftem was preparing under the fuper- 
intendence of Sir W. Jones, when the undertaking was in- 
terrupted by an event which the wife and the good of every 
nation will long remember with regret. Preparatory to the 
digeft, the fame fentiments of philanthropy induced him to 
tranflate and publigh that fyftem of duties, religious and civil, 
and of law in all its branches, which the Hindus firmly believe 
to have been promulged in the beginning of time, by Menu, 
fon or grandfon of Brahma. 

_ In the preface, we find the learned tranflator attempting to 
fix the age of the original work, by a mode of reafoning which, 
in our apprehenfion, is more ingenious than fatisfactory. 

* The Sanfcrit of the three firlt Vedas, (I need not here fpeak of 
the fourth,) that of the Manava Dherma Saftra*, and that of the 
Puranas, differ from each other in pretty exact proportion to the La- 
tin of Numa, from whofe laws entire fentences are preferved, that of 
Appius, which we fee in the fragments of the twelve tables, and that 
of Cicero, or of Lucretius, where he has not affected an obfolete 
ftyle ; if the feveral changes, therefore, of Sanfcrit and Latin took 
place, as we may fairly aflume, in times very nearly proportional, the 
Vedas muft have been written about 300 years before thefe inftitutes, 





* The title of this work. 
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and about 600 before the Puranas and Itihafas, which, I am fully, 
convinced, were not the produétions of Vyafa; fo that, if the fon of 
Parafara committed the traditional Vedas to writing in the Sanfcrit of 
his father’s time, the original of this book muft have received its pre- 
fent form about 880 years before Chrift’s birth.’ 

We conceive the progrefs of languages towards perfection, 
or towards deterioration, to be too anomalous to furnifh a 
datum for chronology. A modern Italian will experience no 
difficulty in the perufal of Boccacio, while the contemporaneous 
productions of France or England are only intelligibie to the 
{cholar. The Arabic language has undergone but little alter- 
ation fince the days of the prophet ; and we can difcern a variety 
of circumftances, ( which it were fuperfluous here to enumerate, ) 
that concur to render the Sanfcrit peculiarly unfufceptible of 
change, and to make it variable only by very minute and im- 


* perceptible gradations. 


We find a very fingular conjefture fuggefted as we proceed, 
though ftated with much diffidence and apparent diftruft, viz. 
that the Menu of the Hindus was the fame with the Mnevis 
of the Egyptians, and the Minos of the Greeks. * If Minos, 
the fon of Jupiter, whom the Cretans, from national vanity, 
might have made a native of their own ifland, was really the 
fame perfon with Menu, the fon of Brahma, we have the good 
fortune to reftore, by means of Indian literature, the moft cele- 
brated fyftem of heathen jurifprudence, and this work might 
have been entitled The Laws of Minos.’ The inftitutions of 
antient Egypt bear a confiderable refemblance to thofe of India, 
and confequently it is not very improbable that they may have 
emanated from the fame fource: but we can difcover no ana- 
logy between the latter and thofe of the Cretan legiflator, 
“© et Fovis arcanis Minos admiffus.”? Equality of condition, 
political freedom, and a robuft temperament {uited to warlike 
exercifes, feem to have been the objeé& of the fon of Jupiter; 
while the Indian lawgiver labors only to perpetuate that mental 
enthralment, on which he had elevated his diftin&tion of cafts ; 
diftin@tions which probably preferved public order at the ex- 
pence of the happinefs and the virtue of the inferior clafles. 

To this literary curiofity, the notes of the learned tranflator 
would have proved an invaluable addition ; though the gloflary 
of Culluca Bhatta, inferted in Italics with the text, generall 
removes whatever obfcurities occur in the original. The work 
is divided into 12 chapters, which we proceed to confider in 
their order. 

Chap. I. On the creation; with a fummary of the contents. 
This prefatory chapter introduces Menu fitting reclined,with his 
attention {1xed on the Supreme God, when * the divine fages’ 
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apply to him for inftruction on the facred laws to be obferved 
by each clafs, together with their occult principles. His reply 
traces the order of created beings from the firft divine idea, yet 
unexpanded, to their perfect developement. His fon Bhrigu, 
appointed to promulge his laws, refumes the. doétrine, and 
gives a compendious view of the fabulous fyftem of Hindu 
chronology ; of the four ages of the world, with their charac- 
teriftic figns ; and of the periodical] abforptions and renovations 
of the material and intelleciual world. We might felect man 
paflages from this chapter, that are diftinguifhed for fublimity 
of thought and grandeur of expreffion, were not the opinions 
of the Hindus on cofmogony already familiar to the Englifh 
reader. 

Chap. II. On education; or, on the facerdotal clafs, and the 
firft order. The firft order is that of a ftudent, whofe duties 
are here enumerated at great length: they confift generally of 
abftinence, chaftity, innoxioufnefs to all animated beings, a. 
refpectful behaviour to his feniors, a dutiful attention to his na-, 
tural and fpiritual father, and application in acquiring and di-, 
getting the dodirine of the Vedas. “Ihe ceremony of giving a, 
name fhould be performed on the tenth or twelfth day after the, 
birth. yall 

3t. The firft part of a Brahmen’s compound name fhould , 
indicate holinefs; of a Cfhatrya’s, power; of a Vaifya’s, 
wealth ; and of a Sudra’s, contempt ; 

32. Let the fecond part of the prieft’s name imply. pro- 
fperity; cf the foldier’s, prefervation ; of the merchant’s, nous 
rifhment; of the fervant’s, humble attendance. 

33- The names. of women fhould be agreeable, foft, clear, 
captivating the fancy, aufpicious, ending in long vowels, .re-. 
fembling words of benevolence. The ceremony of, tonfure. 
fhould be performed by the firft three clafles in the firft or third 
year after birth. In the eighth year, the child fhould be invefted 
with the mark of his clafs, or the facrificial thread ;. which for 
a Brahmen muft be made of cotton, fo as to be put on ever 
his head, in three ftrings; that of a Cfhatrya, of Sana thread 
only ; that of a Vailya, of woollen thread, The inveftiture of 
the facrificial thread is confidered as a fecond birth, whence the . 


appellation of twice born is applied to the three higher clafles. | 


Amid much ceremonial, many fuperftitious and many abfurd . 
rituals, we are frequently furprifed with maxims of the pureft 
morality, inculcated in the moft impreffive terms. 

¢ Let not a man be querulous even though in pain; let him 


not injure another in deed or in thought; let him not even ut- > 


ter a word, by which his fellow-creature may fuffer upeafinefs ; 
fince that will odftruct his own progrefs to future beatitude.’ 
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The entrance of the facerdotal youth into the fecond order de- 
pends on the progrefs which he has made in his ftudies. 

Chap. Ill. On marriage, or, on the fecond order. Weextra& 
the eight forms of nuptial ceremony, ufed by the four clafles, 
fome good and fome bad, in this world and in the next: 

‘ 27. The gift of a daughter, clothed only with a fingle robe, toa 
man learned in the Veda, whom her tather voluntarily invites and 
refpectfully receives, is the nuptial rite cailed Brahma. 

¢ 28. The rite which fages call Daiva, is the gift of a daughter, 
whom her fathcr has decked in gay attire, when the facrifice is al- 
ready begun to the officiating prielt, who performs that act of religion. 

« 2g. When the father gives his daughter away, after having re- 
ceived from the bridegroom one pair of kine, or two pairs, for ufes 
preferibed by law, that marriage is termed dra. 

« 30. The nuptial rite called Prajapatya, 1s when the father gives 
his daughter away with due honour, faying diltinétly, ‘* May both of 
you perform together your civil and religious duties,” 

© 31. When the bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he 
can afford to the father and paternal kinfmen, and to the damfel her- 
felf, takes her voluntarily as his bride, that marriageis named A/ura. 

‘ 32. The reciprceal conne€ion of a youth and a damfel with 
mutual defire, is the marriage denominated Gandbarva, contracted 
for the purpofe of amorous embraces, and proceeding from fenfual 
inclination. 

‘ 33. The feizure of a maiden by force from her houfe, while the 
weeps and calls for affittance, after her kinfmen and friends have been 
flain in battle, or wounded, and their houfes broken open, is the mar- 
riage ftyled Raca/ja. 

« 34. When the lover fecretly embraces the damfel, either fleepir! 
or flufhed with ftrong liquor, or difordered in her intelleét, that finful 
marriage, called Pi/acha, is the eighth, and the bafett.’ 

The ftudent, now become a houfekeeper, muft perform do- 
meftic religious rites, with the nuptial fire, the ceremonies of 
the five great facraments, and the feveral aéts which muft da 
by day beperformed. ‘Thefe ceremonies are detailed at great 
length, particularly the Sraddha or obiequies performed at the 
new moon to the mares of departed anceitors, This rite is 
held effential to the happinefs of the deceaied ; and we may 
readily conceive what a powerful effect this politic inftitution 
muft have on the population of the country, fince a man who 
dies without legitimate male iilue is deprived, together with his 
progenitors, of the advantages refulting from its performance, 

Chap. 1V. On economics, and private morals. This and the 
following chapter itill relate almoft exclutively to the facerdotal 
houfekeeper, or Brahmen who has entered the fecond order. 
He is here inflruted in fuch modes of acquiring {ubfiftencc, as 
are confiftent with the dignity of the prieftly chara&ter. A vae 
riety of trivial obfervances are inculcated with much feriouf- 

App. Ray. VoL.xxI1. Pp nefs, 
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ne{s, occafionally interfperfed with fublime refleCtions on the 
{uperior efficacy of virtue over ceremonial. 

« 237. By falfehood, the facrifice becomes vain ; by pride, the merit 
of devotion is loft ; by infulting priefts, life is diminifhed ; and by pro 
claiming a largefs, its fruit is diminifhed.’ 

Chap. V. On diet, purification, and women. The dietetic 
regimen of the Hindus was by no means fo ftri& in antient 
times, as it has fince become. Menu allows the flaughter of 
cattle on particular occafions, but this indulgence is deemed 
unfuitable to the condition of mankind in this degenerate age. 
The caufes of impurity, and the means recommended for its 
removal], are too futile to deferve our attention: but, as the 
degree of refpect entertained for the fair fex has, by fome, been 
confidered as no inadequate criterion of civilized manners, it 
may be curious to examine how Menu treats the Hindu ladies. 

« 148. In childhood muft a female be dependent on her father ; in 
‘youth, on her hufband; her Jord being dead, on her fons; if fhe 
have no fons, onthe near kinfmen of her hufband ; if he left no kinf- 
men, on thofe of her father; if fhe have no paternal kinfmen, on the 
fovereign : a woman muft never feek independence.’ 

* 155. No facrifice is allowed to women apart from their hufbands, 


no rebigious rite, no fafting: as far only as a wife honours her lord, 
fo far fhe is exalted in heaven.’ 


Our readers will not form a high idea of the gallantry of the 
Indian legiflator from thefe extraéts : but we have found no ex- 
preffion tending to authorize the inhuman and barbarous facri- 
fice of a widow, on the funeral pile of her hufband: a practice, 
which a variety of circumftances induces us to confider as com- 
paratively modern. 

Chap. VI. On devotion; or, on the third and fourth orders. 

Here the facerdotal houfekeeper is led through the laft two 
tages of his mortal pilgrimage. 

‘ 2. When the father of a family perceives his mufcles become 
flaccid, and his hair gray, and fees the child of his child, let him 
then feek refuge in a foreft.’ 

The moft ardent devotion, the moft rigorous abftinence, and 
the moft fevere penances, conftituted the occupation of the 
Hermit, or prieft of the third order ; an order which is confi- 
dered incompatible with the prefent ftate of mankind, and has 
been abrogated. ‘The houfekeeper now pafles at once into the 
fourth order, or that of anchorite; the duties of which are thus 
pre(cribed : 

‘ 41. Departing from his houfe, taking with him pure imple- 
ments, his water-pot and ftaff, keeping filence, unallured by deiire 
of the objects near him, let him enter into the fourth order. 


6 42. Alone 
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¢ 42. Alone let him conftantly dwell, for the fake of his own feli- 
) city, obferving the happinefs of a folitary man, who neither forfakes, 


nor is forfaken ; let him live without a companion. ; 
‘ 43. Let him have no culinary fire, no domicil ; let him, when 


) very hungry, go to the town for food ; let him patiently bear difeafe; 


let his mind be firm ; let him ftudy to know God, and fix his atten- 


) tion on God alone.’ 


That the dereli&tion of thofe focial duties, for the perform 
ance of which we were fent into this world, fhould ever have 


_ been confidered as acceptable to the Creator, is a /gna/ though 
not a fingular inftance of the perverfenefs of the human intel- 
lect: yet, as the two latter orders were interdicted to all, except 


thofe whe had feen a fecond generation of their defcendants, the 


_ Hindu fyftem will appear lefs expofed tocenfure on this account 
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than many others. 

Chap. VII. On government, and public law; or, on the mili- 
tary clafs; Kings are compofed of eternal particles drawn from 
the {ub{tance of various deities; their power is unfettered by 
any legal reftraint: but it may eafily be conceived that it was 
in fact fufficiently limited by the formidable influence of a fupe- 
rior clafs, to whofe per/ons capital punifhment was not, even in 
the moft atrocious cafes, fuffered to extend. 

«¢ Not e’en the chief, by whom our hofts are led, 


The King of kings, fhall touch that facred head.”” 
Pope’s Homer. 


T he neceffity of coercion for the fupport of civil fociety have 
ing been ftated, we find a variety of political axioms for the 
monarch’s inftruction, embracing every poffible contingence in 
peace or war: with directions in the choice of a miniftry, of 
ambafladors, of a metropolis, of a palace, of a queen, and of a 
chaplain. Strict attention to the conduct of his agents, gene- 
rofity to the learned, intrepidity in war, and abftinence from 
oppreflive exaction, are the virtues moft warmly recommended. 

The following are the taxes which compofed the revenue of 
a Hindu prince, in the ninth century before the Chriftian era; 
which we have colleéted from paflages difperfed through the 
work, Cuftoms were levied on the import and export of fale- 
able commodities ; a fiftieth part of the increafe of cattle, gems, 
gold, and filver; of grain, a fixth, an eighth, or a twelfth of 
the increafe, in proportion to the degree of exigency; and on 
other articles a fixth of the increafe, or profits. ‘The facerdotal 
clafs was exempted from the payment of taxes, 

Chap. VIII. On judicature, and on private and criminal law. 
The contents of this chapter are fo multifarious, that we can 
Only point out the more prominent features of the jurifpruden- 
tial fyftem.—The age of majority is fixed at fixteen for the 
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male fex, women always remaining under tutelage. In ciyii 
cafes, three witnefles were required: but in certain circum. 
ftances, where the deponent conceives that truth might lead to 
bad confequences, he is permitted to fubftiture falfehood ; on 
defect of proof, recourfe muft be had to trial by ordeal. The 
“metallic fizns feem to have borne no public impreffion: but 
even in this early age, we find the queftionable expedient 
adopted, of limiting by law the rate of intereft, which is fixed 
at 2 per cent. per month from a prieft, 3 froma foldier, 4 from 
a merchant, and 5 from a fervant; with a very curious ex. 
ception in favour of money lent on fea adventures ; an excep- 
tion which befpeaks a nation long inured to commercial habits, 
and accuftomed to foreign traffic. The criminal code is diftin- 
guifhed by the lenity of its enactments ; and, in contradiftinc. 
tion to other offences, we find the crime of theft punifhed more 
feverely in the higher claffes than in the lower. 

Chap. 1X. On judicature, and on the commercial and civil 
claffes. Inthe law of inheritance, the right of primogeniture is 
only acknowleged by a flender addition to the portion of the 
eldeft fon. On failure of heirs, the property of the deceafed 
(unlefs a Brahmen) efcheats to the fovereign. Games of 
chance are profcribed and punifhed by fine. 

We proceed to the duties preferibed for the performance of 
the commercial and fervile clafles ; and, as thofe duties occupy 
a fpace proportioned to the infignificance of thefe men in the 
fcale of creation, we prefent our readers with the whole: 

© 326. Let the Vaifya, having been girt with his proper facri- 
ficial thread, and having married an equal wife, be always attentive 
to his bufinefs of agricu!ture and trade, and to that of keeping cattle. 

‘ 327. Since the lord of created beings, having formed herds, and 


flocks, intruited them to the care of the Vaifya, while he intrutted the 
whole human {pecies to the Brahmen and Cthatrya: 


« 328. Never muita Vaifya be difpofed to fay, I keep no cattle; 


nor, he being willing to keep them, muft they by any means be kept 
by men of ancther clafs. 


© 329. Of gems, pearls, and coral, of iron, of woven cloth, of 


perfumes, and of liquids, let him well know the prices both high 
and low. 

‘ 330. Let him be fkilled likewife in the time and manner of fowing 
feeds, and in the bad or good qualities of land : let him alfo perfectly 
know the correct modes of meafuring and weighing. 

‘ 341. The excellence or defe&ts of commodities, the advantages 
and difadvanrages of different regions, the probable gain or lofs on 
vendible goods, and the means of breeding cattle with large aug- 
mentation. 

¢ 332. Let him know the just wages of fervants, the various dia- 
lefts of men, the belt way of keeping goods, and whatever elfe be- 
Jongs to purchale and fale. 


4 « 333. Let 
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« 333. Let him apply the moft vigilant care to augment his wealth 
by performing his duty ; and with great folicitude, let him give nou- 
rifhment to all fentient creatures. 

« 334. Servile attendance on Brahmens learned in the Veda, 
chiefly on fuch as keep houle, and are famed for virtue, is of itfelf the 
higheft duty of a Sudra, and leads him to future beatitude, 

« 335. Purein body and in mind, humbly ferving the three higher 
claffes, mild in fpeech, never arrogant, ever feeking refuge in Brah- 
mens principally, he may attain the moit eminent clafs, in another 
tran{migration.’ 

Chap. X. On the mixed Claffes, and on Times of Diftrefs. Our 
readers will anticipate the terrific denunciations of temporal and 
fpiritual penalties, that guard the capricious diftinélions on 
which the Indian legiflator has founded his fyftem of govern- 
ment: the former confifts in the degradation of the offspring 
produced by a conneétion between perfons of different clafles, 
proportioned to the difparity between their progenitors; and to 
each of the mixed tribes a particular occupation is affigned, 
Public executioners, thofe who burn the dead, and thofe who 
perform the meaneft and moft difgufting offices for hire, are 
found in the mixed claffles. The twice-born clafles may alfo be 
degraded by neglecting their prefcribed duties ; for we find fe- 
veral races of the military clafs enumerated, who, by their omif- 
fion of holy rites, and by feeing no Brahmens, have gradually 
funken to the loweft of the four clafles ; among thefe, our at- 
tention wasarrefted by perceiving the Pehlevas, or antient Per- 
fians, and the Chinas. In times of diftrefs, the neceflity of 
procuring fubfiftence juflities a greater latitude of employment 
for each clafs; and it is worthy of remark, that it is in confe- 
quence of this indulgence that we find the Brahmens in poflef- 
fion of a confiderabie portion of the commerce of Bengal, at 
this day. 

Chap. XI. On Penance and Expiation. ‘Thefe rigid obferv- 
ances were probably confidered by Menu as fupplementary to 
the criminal code, by extending to offences which the law could 
not reach: but where confcience wants power to check moral 
depravity before it proceeds to flagitious deeds, will it not alto 
difpenfe with the expiations prefcribed tor the offence ? We do 
not prefume to decide on this important quettion ; for the mind 
of man is formed to reconcile contradictions, Does fuperfti- 
tion prevent the commiffion of crimes? Does guilt annihilate 
fuperitition ? 

Chap, XII. and laft. On Trenfm‘gration and final Beatitude. 
In this chapter, we have, in all probability, the original dogma 
of the Metempfychofis ; which, in the primeval ages, was fo 
extenfively diffufed over the world, and adopted by three of the 
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moft celebrated philofophers among the antients, Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, and Plato. 
“© Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvére per annos, 
Lethaum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno: 
Scilicet immemores fupera ut convexa revifant, 
Rurfus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti.”? 


After a claffification of acts into mental, verbal, and corporeal, 
and a fummary of the virtues and crimes refulting from the 
proper or improper application of thefe faculties, we find a di- 

‘vifion of moral qualities into goodne/s, pajion, and darkne/s. 

« 37. To the quality of goodnefs belongs every aét, by which he 
hopes to acquire divine knowledge, which he is never afhamed of do- 
ing, and which brings placid joy to his confcience. 

« 38. Of the dark quality, as defcribed, the principal obje& is 
pleafure ; of the paflionate, worldly profperity: but of the good qua- 
lity the chief object is virtue: the laft mentioned objects are fuperior 
in dignity.’ 

« 40. Souls, endued with goodnefs, attain always the ftate of 
deities ; thofe filled with ambitious paffions, the condition of men; 


thofe immerfed in darknefs, the nature of beafts ; this is the triple or- 
der of tranfmigration.’ 


asl Sa ast 


ou ast 





We fhould in vain attempt to convey our ideas of this work 
in terms more elegant, more energetic, or more juft, than thofe 


in which we find them exprefled by the learned tranflator in his 
preface : 


‘ The work, now prefented to the European world, contains abund- 
ance of curious matter extremely interefting both to fpeculative 
lawyers and antiquaries, with many beauties which need not be point- 
ed out, and with many blemifhes which cannot be juitified or palliated. } 
It is a fyftem of defpotifm and prieftcraft, both indeed limited by law, | 
but artfully confpiring to give mutual fupport, though with mutual 
checks ; it is filled with flrange conceits in metaphyfics and natural 
philofophy, with idle fuperftitions, and with a fcheme of theology 
moft obfcurely figurative, and confequently liable to dangerous mif- 
conception ; it abounds with minute and childifh formalities, with 
ceremonies “eae abfurd and often ridiculous ; the punifhments are 
partial and fanciful; for fome crimes, dreadfully cruel, for others, re- 
prehenfibly flight; and the very morals, though rigid enough on the 
whole, are in one or two inftances (as in the cafe of light oaths and 
of pious perjury) unaccountably relaxed: nevertheleis, a fpirit of 
fublime devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and of amiable tender- 
nefs to all fenticnt creatures, pervades the whole work; the ftyle of 
it has a ccrtain auftere majefty, that founds like the language of le- 
giflation, and extorts a refpeétful awe; the fentiments of independ. 
ence on al] beings but God, and the harfh admonitions, even to kings, 
are truly noble ; and the many panegyrics on the Gayatri, the mother, 
as it is called, of the Veda, prove the author to have adered (not the 
vifible material fan, but) that divine and incomparably greater light, 
to ufe the words of the moft venerable text in the Indian ~~ 
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which illumines all, delights all, from which all proceed, to which all 
muft return, and which alone can irradiate (not our vifual organs 
merely, but our fouls and) our intelleéts.’ 

In this eloquent piece of criticifm, the defects of the Indian 
legiflation are pointed out with equal penetration and candour : 
but we muft fubtract fomething from the praife which it be- 
ftows ; nor, to a fyftem which condemns a fourth part of the 
human fpecies to a ftate of hereditary and irredeemable flavery, 
fhall we eafily concede the epithet of BENEVOLENT.— The in- 
quifitive fpirit of an enlightened age has never, perhaps, pro- 
duced a more genuine, or a more curious, monument of re- 
mote antiquity; yet, were not its claim to this appellation in- 
difputably proved by extrinfic evidence, we fhould have imagin- 
ed that a long progreffion of ages muft have preceded a {tate of 
fociety fo widely divergent from that funplicity of dogma, that 
equality of condition, and that independence of manners, which 
muft have preceded all religious and civil inftitutions. 

Of the ftyle, fuffice it to fay that it has attained a degree of 


excellence which we have feldom witnefled, in tranflations pro- 
fefledly verbal. 





Art. XXII, Hacquet’s meueffe Phyfikalifch-politijche reifen, &c. 
z.¢. Hacquet’s lateft Phyfical and Political Travels through 
Dacia and Sarmatia, from 1789 to1795. 4 Vols. 8vo. Nurem- 
berg. 1790—1796. 


Mss infight into the character of an author, and the na- 

ture of his work, may fometimes be gained from a few 
of his introductory obfervations and remarks; and we think 
that this is the cafe in the prefent inftance. In the preface to 
one of the volumes, the author obferves that 


« It is needlefs to defcribe minutely what muft be endured by him 
who, for the fake of obfervation in natural hiftory, traverfes the bor- 
ders of different countries, the natives of which are partly or altoge- 
ther barbarous. How often have I been interrupted in my refearches 
by dangers that threatened my life! It is but juft to avow that, in 
every critical fituation, I have been more obliged to the female than 
the male fex ; and this readinefs to affift the diftreffed does honour-to 
their maternal tendernefs of heart. From experience, both dutitg 
my travels and when I have been flationary, I have been made featfi- 
ble of the wifdom of the Chinefe precept: ‘* If it be faid that swo 
mountains have come together, thou mayeft believe it: but if thou 
fhouldft be told that the charaéter of individuals has changed, thea 
withhold thy faith.’? As every country affords proof of this great 
truth, and yet perfons of all degrees, from the greateft monarch to 
the meaneft fubjeét, fuffer from inattention to it, can we wonder that 
fo many minds are foured towards their own {pecies by fucceflive im 
pofitions? I have met with many fuch charatters, but could never re- 
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move the diftruft which they harboured. A mifanthrope of this clafs 
faid to me one day, ‘* if thou couldit prove to me that thou art ado 
inftead of a man, I would place confidence in thy fidelity ; otherwife 
excufe me,” 

Dr.Hacquet then proceeds to inform us that he ferved in the 
feven years’ war as * foldier and phyfician,’ and that he fpent 
twenty years in the Ukraine, * for the fake of natural hiftory.’ 

Thefe circumftances, as we have already obferved, illuftrate 
the feelings and character of the writer, which have not been 
without their influence on his work. In the fentiments, we 
frequently remark a degree of caufticity: but {till it is with 
pity rather than with hatred that his farcaftic vein appears to 
flow ; and, as might be expected from a wandering humourift, 
he declares himfelf a great enemy of fyftems. His bock be- 
{peaks uncommon activity both of body and mind. 

The Dr. feems to have furveyed the wild confines of Poland, 
Hungary, and the ‘J urkifh Empire, by appointment of the 
Auftrian government. His obfervations take a very wide 
range ; extending to botany, chemiftry, mineralogy, cecono- 


-mics, and /fatifiics. He reports with efpecial care the nature 


of the foil ; and, indeed, no inconfiderable part of his volumes 
is occupied by information on this head. ‘The particulars 
fhould come under the confideration of the Agricultural Board at 
Vienna, if fuch an inftitution exift:—but the foreign reader 
will only regret that diftricts of fuch diftinguifhed beauty and 
fertility * fhould have been allotted to fo ferocious and depraved 
a race as their prefent occupiers. 

Thefe volumes would have been found more agreeable, if, 
inftead of printing them at four different periods, the author 
had referved his notes till the conclufion of his travels, and had 
given the whole in a continued narrative. His information 
concerning the fame piace is now difperfed in different volumes ; 
an inconvenience occafioned by his having repeatedly traverfed 
the fame ground. On this account, without obferving the 
fucceffion of his pages and volumes, we fhall felect from the 


_ narrative fuch paflages as we deem moft acceptable to the in- 
otelligent Englifh reader. It may be proper to obferve, in this 


t 


«piace, that the fcene of our traveller’s obfervations will be found 


..0n or near that branch of the Carpathian mountains which di- 
vides Poland, Gailicia, and Moldavia, fiom Hungary and 


~~ - 


’ Siebenburgen. 


For our firft extra&l, we fhall take part of his account of a 
tribe of Gallician mountaineers : 
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* Near Batufchary, for example, on the Pruth, the Conium Macu- 
fatum L. grew to the height of 12 feet and above. In other parts of 
Moldavia, Dr, bi. obferved vegetable productions equally luxuriant. 
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¢ Inthe little mourtainous village Chorofzowa, (fays he,) we firlt 
fell in with the moustain Kuffians or true Pocutians. Thefe people 
and their neighbours wear a round pendant cap of black lamb-fkin. 
About the neck they have a leather thong, blackened with greafe, 
on which is ftrung a number of brafs crofles, of different fizes, with 
other pieces of the fame materiai, ard of equal value. The more a 
youth 1s harnefled wich thefe toys, the more is he in favour with his 
miitrefs. The married men have fewer, or perhaps but one eachs 
but frequertly this necklace covers the whole cheift of the former, and 
weighs feveral pounds. At firtt fight 1 was reminded of the favages 
of tne South Se: :flands. No Pocutian is ever without his axe, and 
it is kept remarkably keen. He fleeps with it under his head; at 
church, and io ail his diverfions, he bears it in his hand; that he 
may always itand prepared to give an adverfary his quietus. 

‘ In their dances, five or fix pairs dance in a circle round the bag- 
pipe player, each man holding his partner by the hand. At times 
they take the girls round the waift with the left hand, and with the 
other tofs the axe aloft over her head. Méanwhile, both of them 
bound to a wonderful height, and the man catches the falling axe. 
‘Vhey occafionally mix a {pecies of ieap-frog with the dance; and the 
man then alfo flings his axe fathoms high in the air. In cafe of awk- 
wardnefs, the weinon, by its weight and fharpnefs, is well calculated 
to cleave any head on which it may chance to alight, but this feldom 
happens; at leaft while the company is fober.’ 


A dancing party is exhibited, with the accompaniment of 
fling axes, in a vignette in the third vclume.—Our author, 
who was prefent at the ferocious feftivitics of a wedding-day, 
relates an anecdo’e, illufrative of the manner in which the 
marriage contract is obferved among this people. “The wed- 
ding dinner, he fays, is always highly frugal. A morfel of 
meat, bread, butter, and cheefe, with brandy, make the whole 
bill of fare. ‘The dancing was kept up all day in the open air. 


« | was at firfl not a little alarmed at the danger which attended it. 
J had never yei feen an inftance of men bearing arms, on an occafion 
from which one might expect all fufpicion would be banifhed. With 
my companion, a luity young warden of the foreft, I continued to 
look on till dufk. I was moft pleafed with a young woman, who 
bounded with attomifhing agility. A peafant obferving this, flyly 
afked me which of the women dancers | liked beft. I pointed her out. 
«© Good, (returned he,) thou fhalt have her home with thee.’’— 
«« What wili her pufband fay to that?’’?--** Nothing, for I am her 
hufbaud.’? He then took her out of the circle, and gave her into 
my hand; by which fhe feemed much gratified. I afked my guide, 
in German, what this meant; whether it were jeft or earneft. 
«« Downright earneft: you muft not flight the offer. They would 
take it extremely ill; and you fee that they are much in liquor.”” I 
then departed with my lady for her cabin; the hufband politely re- 
maining where he was; and indeed he probably had another engage- 
ment. Feigning ignorance, | made the lady a prefent, adding, with 
all the civility of which 1 was mafter, that I muft then take my leave, 
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as 1 was weary with my journey, but would vifit her again on the 
next day ; and with this excufe | came off pretty well. My compa- 
nions rambled all night with the women, about the woods, and through 
the hamlets.’ 

A faét contained in the following paragraph is more in- 
terefting, anc, as related by a phyfician, appears to deferve 
credit. It refpects the fame tribe ; 

‘ They do not tolerate any Jew in the mountain. A bloodfucker 
of this denomination once fettled among them: but they foon got rid 
of him; and no other has fince ventured onthe experiment, 1 found 
thefe poor people hofpitable with what little they have. They will 
have nothing to do with either ago or lawyers. Diet is their 
cure, and the tongue or the fift fettles their difputes. Were they not 
fo immoderate in their amours, they would know little or nothing of 
difeafe, but commonly clofe their days by a natural death. The wo- 
men want no afliftance in their labour. I have been in one of their 
cabins when the pains have come on, and I have waited purpofely till 
after delivery. On afking one woman whether fhe wanted no female 
to affift her, ** oh no,” was the anfwer; ‘* that is quite needlefs.’? 
"The whole, in faét, was over in half an hour. ‘The woman was deli- 
versed in a corner of the cabin, fanding ; and the child fell to the 
ground on a little hay.’ 

However ftrong and violent may be the author’s prejudices 
againft the Jews in Gallicia, his information deferves the at- 
tention as well of the moralift as of the politician. In number, 
if they do not ftand to the other inhabitants in the fame relation 
as the Roman Catholics of Ireland, their proportion is exceed 
ingly large. In Lemberg, the capital, among 40,000 fouls, 
they number 15,000 Jews; and in the whole country above 
200,000 out of fomewhat more than two millions. As if to 
avenge the wrongs which their anceftors fuffered in the dark 
ages, they tyrannize over their fellow-citizens as the patricians 
tyrannized over the plebeians of Rome, with a rod of gold; 
and—which is fingular—they compofe the privileged order in 
Gallicia. * Once,’ (fays the author,) ¢ as Jofeph Il. was look- 
ing out from a window on the public place at Lemberg, he 
afked a member of the adminiftration, what was to be done with 
thefe ragamuffins? ** Leflen their number.” ** That will ine 
gure the revenue.” 

The following are a few of the moft ftriking particulars, by 
which Dr. H. illuftrates the craft, the infolence, and ihe un- 
merciful dealings of this divifion of the Hebrew race. In1793, 
when by the conditions of peace fome territory was to be ceded 
by Auftria to the Porte, tle Jews farmed the revenue. With 
the afiftance of the troops, they gathered the taxes: but for 
every fhilling that was due, they extorted a crown. The 
grievances which they created were fo enormous, that the ad 
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miniftration at Vienna was at length obliged to interfere; and 
the extortioners were brought to make fome reftitution: but 
they contrived to reimburie themfelves by profecuting the 
Auftrian treafury ; which, as our author aflures u8, gains 
{carcely two law-fuits in 100. The Jews, it feems, hoped 
that change of mafters would deprive the people of redrefs, for 
grievances experienced jut before that event happened. In the 
towns, religious animoflity gives occafion to extraordinary fcenes. 
The Jew ts at perfect liberty to praife his rites in the ftreet as 
well as in the fynagogue. When it happens that their carnival 
(paffover ?) coincides with Good-Friday, they are fcen running 
mafked through the ftreets, and mocking the Catholics, who 
are going in folemn devotion to church; and on Hafter-Sun- 
day, to taunt the Chriftians, the women place them{clves at the 
door with their work, though they ieldom take it in hand on 
other days. The Chriftian is thus brow-beaten, becomes 
lukewarm, and at length neglects his religious obfervances. 
Even the pric ft prefers going privately to adminifter extreme 
unétion, in order that he may not fuffer infult. It is often, 
however, impeffible to get rid of the intruder. The Chrif- 
tian’s poverty compels him to lodge with the Jew; and the 
prieft not lefs than the patient is his debtor, Dy. H. affures 
us that it is a practice among the Jews to watch the labourers, 
as they come from church, in order to entice them to their 
gin-fhops: in confequence of which, an ordinance was iflued 
that no ftrong liquors fhould be fold in truft, and then that 
no Jew fhould keep a public-houfe. The latter regulation 
occafioned the emigration of 10,000 perfons in a fingle year. 
How thofe, who remained, yielded obedience to the law, ap- 

ars from the following anecdote : 

¢ In all Gallicia, fince the re-vindication of property *, there 
have fettled only three Germans, proprietors of land. One of 
thefe, on taking pofleffion, tried to prevent a Jew from felling 


_ liquors on his eftate. The Jew refifted, faying, ** By the 


beard of Aaron! I can count down 1000 good dollars; what 
Chriftian can do as much?’ The German replied, ‘* I fhall 
be fined if I let you goon here.” he Jew laughed ; and the 
conference ended by his entering into an indemnifying bond to 
the amount of 300 ducats.’ 

The author has annexed a curious table of the Jewifh popu- 
lation, which progreffively increafed till 
1780, when it amounted to - - - 215487. 

It now for fome time decreafed, becaufe a tax 

was laid on Jewifh marriages: but this being 


a 





* sn cuniequence, we iuppote, of the Turks being difpoffeffed of 
the territory. Rev, 


taken 
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taken off, many returned, and fometime in 
1787, they were - - - - - 210,898. 
Jofeph II. now ordered them to be enrolled 
for military fervice, when they emigrated in 
numbers, and in 


1788, were reduced to - - - - 1993735: 

1790, - ~ - - - 188,002. 
Leopold reftored their exemption, and in 

1793 they increafed to - 200,000, if not to 210,000. 


© Often, (fays Dr. H.) did the peafants fay to me witha 
figh, * Ah! how happy is Meinherr Few! whofe fons cannot be 
torn from him to be fhot ?”— The philofophy of the whole hiftory 
of the Gallician Jews feems to be this. Antiently, they found 
it effential to their exiftence to oppofe oppreffion by fraud. 
The acquired habits were continued from generation to gene- 
ration; and now individuals, being fupported by the general 
mafs, (for we are informed that they are actuated by a ftrong 
fpirit of clanfhip,) and their wealth being a convenience at 
once to prince and people, have an ample feld for prac- 
tifing the arts which they learned in the fchco! of perfecution. 
The following faé will corroborate this theory, if to any one 
it fhal) appear queitionable. P. 227. 

« Some Jews propofed to Jofeph II. to eftablith a company with a 
royal charter for the fale of ialt, on condition that a certain fhare of 
the furplus profits fhould go to the contra¢tors. Jofeph, who thought 
no harm, confented ; efpecially as it lay much at heart with him to in- 
creafe his revenue by foreign gold. What now do the Jews? To 
increafe the demand, it was neceffary either to make an alteration in 
the price of the article, or to furnith.a better commodity, The firft 
was difficult: the latter a furer meafure. While the fale continued 
open, the impure falt had been exported, mixed in a certain propor- 
tion with the pure or Zibic falt. As foon as the Jews got the bufi- 
nefs into their own hands, they prohibited the exportation of the im- 
pure falt: but what was to be done with the quantity, neceffarily 
raifed every year out of the mines at Wielicza and Bochnia? An ordi- 
mance was iflued, forbidding the people of the furrounding diftri&s in 
Gallicia to buy any but the impure falt. Thus the poor peafantry 
were obliged to eat a quantity of fand with their food, which brought 


many a fine fellow to his grave by an atrophy.’ 

Paffing over the various analyfes of mineral fprings which 
the author finds on his route, his notices of falt- works, and of 
obje&s lefs interefting at a diftance, we fhall proceed to extract 
a few more fuch facts as, if authentic, may be deemed worthy 
of general curiofity. 

At Sireth or Seret, a town in Bucowiva, or Imperial Molda- 


via, the author remarked, in a family belonging to the noblefle 
of 
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of the province, that all the children had a dark gipfey com- 
plexion, though the parents were themfelves perfectly fai: 


© Or. afking the mother how fhe came to bear fuch fwarthy child. 
ren, fhe told me that they all came fair into the world, but were fuckied 
by a gipfey nurfe, from whom they had their prefent colour, This 
woman had aétually the youngett of fix children at the breait; and it 
was not yet fo dark-as it would be after fome time. In about 20 
years, this hue gets confiderably ligkter, though it never quite difap- 
pears. In fact, a difference of fhade was obfervable on the differcct 
children, the elder being fairer.’ 


Could the nurfe have tinged the fkin by any external applica- 
tion? This is not likely, becaufe the Gudden change would have 
excited fufpicion. We have been aflured that the milk of ne- 
groe nurfes produces no {uch effect, in the Weit Indies, on the 
progeny of whites.—Should this effect of gipfeys’ milk prove 
puzzling to the anthropolozifis, the following particular will 
perhaps be equally fo to the veterinarians. 


« At Roman in Moldavia, a town confifting of fome hundreds of 
houfes, { learned (favs Dr. H.) a new method of treating jaded 
horfes. It was a hot day, and we had performed a long journey. 
One of our bett horfes fell, and, as we could not wait, we gave him up 
for loft. The blackfmith,—who, as is univerfally the cafe in Mol- 
davia, wa: a gipfey,-— gave us confolation by promifing to fet the ani- 
mal perfectly up in a quarter of an hour; and he actually performed 
his promife. [le merely fcooped out fromeach upper eye-lid a gland, 
the fize of a hazicvrut. ‘The horfe was not bled 5. nor were any other 
means wiateve employed, wherce a Joubt might arife as to the effi- 
cacy of the praé¢tice: Yer what phyiician will confider it as adequate ?? 

During 30 years of travels among high mountains, our author 
had frequent opportunities of obferving the deformity termed 
bronchocele, Derbythire neck, er (in the language of the fhow- 
bills) the mon/frous craw. Accordingly (vol. iv. p. 125.) it fure 
nifhes a fubjeét for 20 pages of iciter-prefs: in which it is af- 
ferted that the difeate is only found on mountains of a partticue 
lar fpecies. § At prefent, (continues our traveller,) when I ar- 
rive at an elevated country, I can fay befcrehand—the inhabit- 
ants will [or will not} be infefied with this malady—and this 
without paying any regard to their mode of life.’—M. de 
Sauffure’s obfervation, that thofe who have no CRAW at 10 years 
of age efcape for life, is contradicted. 

« tu certain kinds of mountains, (fays Dr. H.) neither age nor fex 
isfpared, I have feen children affeCted in their earlieft infancy, and 
pertons so years old, who had nothingsof this tumour, acquire it, by 
removing to a fituation in which it is endemic. I have alfo fcen the 
bronchocele propagated, after the parents had migrated toa country 
in which it is not known. ‘The children, however, inthis-cafe, had 
not io large a tumour. In underftanding they had improved: they 
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lof the idiotic involuntary laugh; and, in the fecond generation, the 
affection had altogether difappeared.’-~* The caufe of the fwelling 
and induration, not only of the thyroid but of other glands in the 
neck, lies in the water of which the people, who are liable to the com- 
plaint, dat!y drink®, Ifthe mountains or the foil communicate to the 
waters fuch earthy particles as can neither be diffolved nor decom- 
pounded in the body, the coniequence is, that thefe particles ftop in 
thofe organs of which the veflels are deficient in tone, i.¢.in the 
glands.’ 


This is forry pathology ; and the hypothefis is the more to 
be fufpected, as it feems to have been fuggefted by the patho- 
logy. A fact refpecting the village of Netfch is more to the 
purpofe. * All the furrounding high hills are calcareous : but 
Jower down ts a {mall elevation of trapp, whence iflues a clear 
fpring, that produces the bronchocele in man and beaft.’—The 
author obferves farther, that the cretins are not univerfally 
idiots ; and that in Gratz, and other places of Stiria, idiotcy is 
generally independent of this deformity. In the Sketch of 
Gratz, it is aflerted that there is fcarcely a houfe in that city, 
in which one at /eaf? of the children is not an idiot. * Now, 
though they have no vilibie goitre, we ray be fure that many of 
their glands, particularly thofe of the neck, are obftruG@ed. I 
have had many opportunities of examining fubjects of this latter 
kind in the Alps, and have frequently found the veflels of the 
brain and the upper part of the jugular veins enlarged, the ven- 
tricles of the brain more than ufually filled with water, the 
tongue thick, and tne mufcles flabby. Iam forry that! could 
not make analytical experiments on the hardened glands of the 
neck.’—It alfo refults from the ftatement before us, that vaft 
calcareous tra@s, mountainous and plain, are without this de- 
plorable and unfightly malady ; and that its remote caufe is {till 
problematical: though it would every where appear to have a 
local caufe. 

Of the many ceconomical obfervations that occur in this 
work, which perhaps conftitute its chief value, we will prefent 
our readers with a fpecimen. Speaking of the domeftic ani- 
mals of Moldavia, Dr. H. obferves: 


‘ Belides the wool, a confiderable advantage from the fheep con- 
fills in the cheefe furnifhed by their milk, and in the fkins as well of 
the young as of the old. Thefe animals are ufed for Tartarian and 
Polith caps, and are much valued. They are taken from the ewes 
jut before yeaning time. The unborn lamb is beautifully variegated 
with pink or rofe colours, A rich Polander will pay 20 ducats, or more, 
for a finell fkin of this kind. Moft of them, however, are fent to Af- 
tracan, into Turkey, orto Perfia. In general, they are black or afh- 





* So far preceding writers have gone in their hypothefes. 
grey. 
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grey. It is certain that the Tartarian and Moldavian unyeaned 
lambs yield the finett fkins for lining or edging garments. Such fkins 
are not only very agreeable on account of their light, fine, fhort, curl- 
ing wool, but are alfo much admired for their glofs. Why do the 
hairy parts of animals appear more glofly and beautiful when taken 
from an animal thus prematurely brought into the world ? 

‘ Sheep’s milk affords the Moldavians and Wallachians a princrpak 
part of their fuftenance. The Kafchkawal de muntie, or mountain 
cheefe, is the beft, moft nutritive, and moft unalterable kind. It will 
fupport a man well for a long time without bread, as we perfonally 
experienced. To make the beft fort, the morring’s and evening’s 
milk is put over the fire in a copper kettle. As foon as it is heated 
to about 145° of Fahr. the fize of a hazel nut of the country rennet, 
diffolved in water, is poured in. The milk is then kept conftantly 
ftirring till the curd comes: when the kettle is removed from the fire, 
and covered with a board that it may cool flowly. The rennet is the 
ftomach of thofe young lambs, which, when flaughtered, have the 
ftomach full of milk. It is ialted and dried.” (The reft of the pro- 
cefsis very common.) ¢ This ufeful animal, the fheep, is particue 
larly liable to difeafes in Moldavia. Befides the rot, they are free 
quently attacked by a fatal jaundice; and this the natives impute to 
the Caltha Palufris, which fheep greedily devour.’ 


Our author, however, conjectures that this diforder may arife 

from an undifcovered worm, analogous to the fafciela hepatica 
LINN zl. 
_ Dr. H. fpeaks at fome Jength of the beaver of Gallicias 
whofe quarters are much more ftraitened than in fome farther 
diftant regions, by the intrufion of the human race on his foli- 
tudes. He alfo attempts to decide fome difputed mineralogical 
queftions, as the origin of amber and of the flint of chalk-beds, 
‘The former, he thinks, is produced by coagulation of native 
liquid bitumens : concerning the latter, he takes up the unau- 
thorifed fuppofition of the change of chalk into flint! His re. 
marks on mineralogy are in general little fatisfadory. We 
prefer, infinitely, M. Fichte?*; though the two obfervers did 
not tread the fame ground, and though our author accufles his 
countryman of writing much of his work from fpecimens fent to 
Vienna by M. Obel/. Dr. Townfon, who eccafionally fell in witia 
our author, and who muft alfo have examined many of the ob- 
jects defcribed by M. Fichtel, will probably throw light on théir 
refpective merits, in his announced travels through Hungary. 

To the people of this laft-named country, Dr. Hacquer ime 
putes exceffive ignorance, pride, and indocility. it we may 
give entire credit to him, they regard curious travellers in 
nearly the fame light in which the Mohammedans view them. 





* The avthor of Mineralogical Obfervations on the Carpathian 
Mountains, in two parts. $vo, Vienna. 1791. 
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He himfelf, Dr. Townfon, and another Englith gentleman, were 
feverally arrefted ; and the latter received much ill treatment. 
‘ One day, (fays Dr. H.) Thad with me in my itudy one ot the 
firft of the Hungarian princes. Obferving fome copper of cementa- 
tion, he turned round aud faid to the pe:fons prefent: Aye, we Hunga- 
rians alone have to boaff of a water, by which iron is turned into copper. 
I replied, that the very {pecimen before him came from another coun- : 
try. He was piqued at this, and declared that I only faid fo to de- 
prive Hungary of the honour of a phenomenon, that was altogether 
unique in its kind.’ 
We muft now clofe our extracts from this work. It feems 
to prefent a tolerably natural picture of the rude nations that 
inhabit the regions fituated between Poland and the Bieck Sea, 
and fupplies fome remarkable facts concerning their produc. 
tions. ‘The fagacious reader will have perceived that the author 
is prejudiced ; and he is probably a little credulous alfo. He 
difeulles more points than he illuftrates, and perhaps illuftrates 
‘more than he fettles; and his ftyle appears to us embarrafled and 
vulgar *, He has added a confiderable number of geographical 
and other vignettes, befides 30 plates ; of which the greater 
part exhibit the drefles of the tribes that he vifited. ‘They 
ftrike us as fufficiently uncouth and barbarous: but we are by 
no means fure that our inventors of fafhions may not borrow 
hints from Dr. H.’s reprefentation of them, if it fhould fall in 


their way. Bed..-s. 


Art. XXIIV. Tabule Neurclegice, &c. i.e. Plates iiluftrative of 
the Anatomy of the Nerves of tbe Heart, of the einth Pair of 
cerebral Nerves of the Brain, and of the Gloflo-pharyngeus and 
Pharyngeus. By A. Scarpa, Profeffor of Anatomy at Pavia, 
Large Folio. pp. 44. with 7 fhaded and 7 linear Plates. Pavia. 
1794 

7s celebrated anatomift of Pavia has here delivered tothe world 

a work which will probably be thought, by good judges, to 
bear away the palm from the moft fplendid and accurate pub- 
lications of Walther, Camper, and the Hunters. Careful diffec- 
tion, and fuperior engraving, conferred an unrivalled value on 
the anatomical productions of the London prefs. Camper added 

to the qualifications of an excellent anatomift the talents of a 

capital draftfman. This power muft always confer the fupe- 

riority, where other circumftances are equa! ; and the plates, 
with which the prefent work is enriched, fhew Profeflor | 

ScarPaA to be alfo a mafter of the pencil; and it is a great 


- Aldine ni 











* Thefe qualities will be vifible even in our extraéts, which are by 
no means literally tranflated. Rev. 
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advantage that they have all been executed by an engraver of 
fuch merit as Anderlont. 

We perceive that our author has not confined his laborious 
diflections of the nerves to a fingle fpecies. The 7th plate 
belongs to comparative anatomy. It exhibits the two furfaces 
of the heart, together with their nerves, in the horfe and the 
new-born calf. Plate vi. exhibits the fame objects in the hu- 
man fubject. Plate i. fhews the ninth nerve of the brain: 
Plate ii. the gloffipharyngeus and the pharyngeus of the 8th 
pair. Plate iii. the cardiac nerves, with their diftribution on 
the right fide. Plate iv. the fame on the left fide. Plate v. the 
great pulmonary plexus of the 8th pair. The adjacent parts, 
it is to be obferved, are reprefented at the fame time in thefe 
feveral plates. 

In the introduGion, and in the explanation, fome facts and 
opinions, re{peting the animal ceconomy in health and in dif- 
eafe, are given. “lhe principal relate to the fenfibility of the 
heart. Various opinions are known to have prevailed on this 
fubject. Thus Walther maintained the heart to be the moit 
fentible of all the mufcles: £/aller afligned a blunt power only 
of fenfation to it: and Behrends more recently denied it both 
nerves and fenfibility. The nerves he afcribed to the veflels 
only, not to the fubftance of this organ. To this opinion, after 
fome remarks on the difference of diftribution in man and in 
brutes, Profeflor ScARPA oppofes the following faéts. The nerves 
of the voluntary mufcles are fimilar, in all effential qualities, to 
thofe of the heart. ‘Yhey are, as in the latter inftance, pro- 
portional to the fize of the veflels, and accompany them; they 
finally ramify into a foft and almoft mucous fubftance, and are 
then loft. “hey are indeed thicker and harder than the cardiac 
nerves; they lie loofer beiide the arteries, and do not encircle 
them. ‘The cardiac nerves, however, only furround the larger 
arterial branches. In brutes, they do not accompany the 
fmaller veffels, till thefe penetrate the {ubftance of the heart it- 
felf. The mufcles of the arm have nerves fo {mall, that, at firft 
fight, they would appear infyMficient to fupply the whole ; and, 
when we deduct from the nerves of the mufcles their hard and 
thick coats, it becomes doubtful whether the heart be not in 
fa&t more plentifully fupplied than they are. Haller erroneoufly 
made an entire diftinction between irritability and fenfibility, 
two properties clofely connected ; and hence he reprefented the 
heart, the moft irritable of the mufcles, as little fenfible: 
whereas anatomy demontftrates that the heart muft be at leaft 
as fenfible as the vifcera, which are furnifhed with nerves from 
the felf-fame fources. @f the heart it is probable that it has 
exquifite feeling, fince its nerves are fo foft; this at leaft muft 
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be true of its interior fuperficies where the nerves are moft 
pulpy, as is likewife obferved in the ftomach and bowels. Why 
fhould the heart be lefs fenfible than the kidneys and liver, as it 
receives more nerves than thofe parts? The fenfibility of the 
heart is palpable in various difeafes. 

The cardiac nerves act by a power refident in themfelves. 
They are incapable of propagating the irritation excited in the 
fenforium, whence the heart does not contract when they are ftie 
mulated. Simple feeling (/implex fenfatic) belongs alfo to the 
nerves of the involuntary mufcles, and is infeparable from irri- 
tability ; that which heightens this exalts alfo the former. The 
nerves have an energy independent of that of the brain. Hence 
divided portions of mufcle are irritable, and monfters without a 
brain give figns of life. The voluntary mufcles are ftimulated 
to contraction in a different manner from the involuntary. The 
ftimulus arrives at the voluntary from the fenforium by way of 
the nerves; the others are excited in a mechanical way, as by. 
the blood, &c. As the heart has fuch nerves only as fupport 
its feeling, life, and ftrength, and are befides independent of the 
fenforium, but can act for atime by their own power, it may be 
underftood why this mufcle is not affected by a ftimulus applied 
to the nerves ; and why it is capable of contracting when the 
nerves are tied or cut. Voluntary mufcles are paralyfed by 
being bound: yet the proper energy of the nerves produces 
motion when the ftimulus is applied below the ligature.—The 
increafed energy of the brain, however, in itrong affections of 
the mind, produces effects on the heart, to which no artificial 
ftimulus is equal, and which demonftrate the connexion of this 
vifcus withthe fenforium. ‘The difference, therefore, between 
the voluntary and involuntary mufcles is not to be fought either 
in an abundance, or in a defe&t, of nervous fubftance. The 
nervous power extends over the whole body: but the influence 
of the fenforium on the nerves is of a triple kind: It is abfolute 
and direét on the voluntary mufcles, limited on the organs of 
refpiration, and indirect on the involuntary mufcles. 

In the explanation, annexed to thefe fuperb plates, many 
phyfiological obfervations occur. Under the firft, two medical 
hiftories are related, in which the patients retained the tafte, 
though they loft the power of moving the tongue. ‘Thefe 
cafes are cited, to confirm the opinion that the #inth pair of 
nerves gives motion and that the fifth gives ta/ffe to this organ. 
In explaining the fifth plate, the author contends, in oppofition 
to Haller and others, that the lungs have fenfibility. Ulcers of 
the bronchia, pneumonia, and phthifis calculofa, are quoted in 
proof of this opinion :—but thefe tapers feem to fuggeft a 
plain diftinction, by which much of the eontroverfy refpecting 
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fenfibility and infenfibility may be fettled. It is furely one 
gueftion, whether a part in its ordinary ftate have fenfibility; and 
another, whether it be capable, in the poffible changes of its 
condition, of acquiring that property. Bed...s 





> , ; , ae 
Art. XXIV. Homeri Opera omnia, ex veterum Criticorum Nota- 
tionibus, optimorumque Exemplarium fide recenfita, A Friv, AuG. 
Wotrio. Vol.J. 1]. 8vo. Halis. 1794, 1795. 


WE have already announced this important publication to 

the ciaffical reader *: the whole text of the Iliad is now 
before us, as well as the Pro/egomena ; and we can therefore 
{peak with more confidence of the merit of the work. 

It is now generally allowed that the firft editions of antient 
books, though often given by men of genius and learning, are 
far from being fo correct as they might have been, had the 
editors taken more pains to difcover the various fources of 
emendation that ftill exifted ; and had they availed themfelves 
of fuch materials, with critical fkill, to purify their text from 
the drofs and corruption which, in the ftream of time, and 
through the careleflnefs of tranfcribers, have neceflarily conta- 
minated every work of antiquity. 

They not unfrequently gave their favourite author from the 
firft undefcribed manufcript, or manufcripts, that fell into their 
hands ; and, where they found them manifeftly vitiated, they 
corrected them by grammatical or metrical analogy. By pofte- 
rior editors, efforts were fometimes made to remove the errors 
of the former, either by the collation of a greater number of 
MSS., or by more ingenious conjectures: but, in general, the 
text remained the fame; and even the beft various readings 
were rarely admitted into it. Thus edition followed edition 
with all the faults of its predeceflors on its head; and, not 
feldom, with an additional burden of new errors. The fweet 
fongs of Zion have not, any more than the heroic fongs of 
Homer, been exempted from this misfortune ; and, although 
the means of correcting them are many and obvious, no one 
has yet attempted to make the proper ufe of them, by giving a 
good edition of the text. 

The firft editors of Homer had few MSS. to furnifh thera 
with authorities, and thofe which they had were not of great 
antiquity: nor were they folicitoufly careful in making an ace 
curate and complete collation. ‘The other fources of emenda- 
tion were ftill more neglected: even the comments of Eufta- 
thius were not fufficiently regarded ; much lefs fuch writers as 
Apollonius Dyfcolus, Hefychius, and other antient gloflarifts 
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* See eur laft Appendix (Rev, N, S, xx.) p. 572. 
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and grammarians. Our Englifh Barnes was the firft who 
drew emendations from thefe fprings; and this is the only 
merit which M. Wo tre allows him*. Clarke, a much better 
grammarian, was too idle to fearch for corrections in old parch- 
ments, and rarely confulted even Euftathias or the Scholia. 
Ernefii did much; yet not fo muchas he could have.done, if 
the ftores which have fince been difcovered had lain before 
him. The chief of thefe is Villoifon’s edition of the Iliad from 
two Venétian MSS.: which work alone, in the eftimation of 
the prefent editor, fupplies a greater mafs of ufeful materials 
than all the codices that have yet been collated. Since the pub 
lication of that work, five Vienna MSS. have been collated by 
Alter ; and the Paullinian Leipfic MS. ufed by Erneffi has 
been again infpected, when a confiderable number of various 
readings were found in it, which had been unnoticed by thag 
editor. 

From all thefe-and the more early editions, as well as from 
all the fcholiafts, gloflarifts, grammarians, poets, and hifto- 
rians; in fhort, from every mine which promifed the fmalleft 
particle of Homeric ore; has the prefent edition of the firft of 
poets been compiled, with a perfevering labour that has not 
been equalled, perhaps, fince books were edited.—M. 
Wotr’s defign will be beft exprefled in bis own words : 

© Esenim illad mibi unum propofttum fuit precipue, ut textum Homers 
ad normam erudite antiquitatis emeudarem, aique eum verbis, inter- 
puncione, accentibus, prope talem exbiberem, qualis ex recenfionibus olim 
probatifimis refitus, fi tgntum fperare fas eff, Longino alicui feu alit 
veteri Critico, qui copiis sAlexandrinorum perité moderatéque uli fciret, 
fatis placiturus fuiffe videretur.? P. xxi. 

The editor divides his preface into two parts. In Part I. he 
gives a critical hiftory of the Poems of Homer, from their firft 
appearance to the prefenttime. ‘The firft period of this hiftery 
he reckons from their origin (about g50 years before Chrift) to 
Pifffratus. The fecond, from Pifittratus to Zencdotus. ‘The 
third, from Zenodotus to Apion. The fourth, from Apion to 
Langinus and Porphyry. The fifth, from Porphyry to the firft 
editor Demetrius Chalcondyles. ‘The fixth, from that period to 
the time prefent. Before he enters into this detail, however, 
he takes notice of an objection that may be urged againft the 
neceflity of ufing fo much pains in the corre€tion of a work, 
which is fo rarely vitiated, as the Poems of Homer. His an- 
{wer is that, pranting the common editions of Homer to be 





‘ * Neque tamen Larnefius, cetera ineptus homo, et parum accurate 
doftus, hac laude fraudandus ei, eum fuiffe primum, qui ex antiquis 
Seviptovibus aliquid ad infequentinum ujam expromeret ; aliquid ipfe etiam 
ex bis fontibus bene eorrigeret.” P. x. 
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fufficiently inoffenfive, perfpicuous, and elegant, the text is not 
from that circumftance alone to be deemed pure and genuine : 
for it is not by elegant conjectures that a genuine text is to be 
procured, but by the hiftorical evidence of the moft antient 
exemplars. If this rule be once laid afide, there is fcarcely any 
author who may not with probability and elegance be alcered 
and interpolated. M. Wotr gives four fpecimens of fuch 
interpolation, namely, Il. a 265. @. 168. 9. 480. and 
Odyf. @. «gt. * The firft two (he fays,) appear to be good 
and appofite; the third is fo Homerical and aptly coherent, that 
we feel loth to part with it; and the fourth, with Clarke’s 
emendation, is not deficient either in harmony or fenfe: yet 
no one of them is the reading of Homer.’ ¢ Hos igitur et ali- 
quot altos verfus, etfi minime ineptos, nem? y her" non rejiculos 
putet, fi cos nuper Rhodomannus fecerit aut Barnefius : at a fepul- 
tis ingeniis abhinc plura yes profecios non licebit rejicere © 
Difcere velim, gu: jure nobis ceteri retinendi fint?’ P. xxvii. 

There are other vulgar lections that have indeed the autho- 
rity of the antients ; yet, as they have not an Homerical com- 
plexion, or are incoherent with ‘the context, or, in fine, accord 
not with better copies, they may betawfully rejeQed. Suchare 
Avoate Dirnv, Ta O° aur obva ds) xerf se, Il, a. 2 A Tt into 
AWWoae TE Diarny, Tx T aTowa dexec Ks nv inte cv, Il. B- 293 $ H 
exorsoy into vzodiov, I). y. 42. &.—Nay, there are fome whole 
verfes fupported by the general confent of exemplars, which 
found criticifm may fufpect of interpolation. One of thefe is 
Il. . 731. which,—although it be found in all the collated 
MSS. (except one of Vienna,) and, which is remarkable, even 
in that of Villoifon,—yect fecms incoherent, and unworthy of 
Homer: accordingly, Euftathius tells us that it was fabricated 
by Zenodotus Malloies: * Cur ergo huic verfui plus aucoritatis 
tribuamus, quam illi Diafeoridis [focratict, 9 uem reecor nd afer ts 

pof ln 11g. H Cyd weluavy 1 Me tinalay JEOb AUTOi...aut 
y wmilibus apud altos confervatis | ?? P. xxx—i. 

Here a preliminary queftion occurs to the editor ; namely, 
whether the ufe of writing was general in Greece in the days of 
Homer? He fides with Wood and Meiran, againft the parti- 
fans of Scaliger and Salmafius; he explodes the ftory of the 
Cadmean alphabet ; a fable clumfily invented, and defended 
with more ingenuity than force of argument ; aad he is of opi- 
nion that, although letters may have been introduced into Ionia 
before the days of Homer, they were not in general ufe until 
the Olympiads. 

Another queftion is: Did Homer repeat his poems from 
memory, or read them from a book? From memory alone, 
M. Wotr thinks; and we are inclined to hisopinion. Indeed 
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it does not appear that Homer had any knowlege of books of 
any kind. The two paflages that have been fo often quoted 
from his works, in fupport of the oppofite fentiment, are clearly 
fhewn by the prefent editor to be altogether irrelevant.— 
Homer, then, was a genuine minftrel ; who compofed his 
rhapfodies like the Spanifh and Italian Jmprovifatori, and fung 
them to an admiring multitude, with the fame energy and en- 
thufiafm. It is not neceflary to fuppofe that he repeated the 
whole Iliad together. Each rhapfody was of itfelf a complete 
fong, though forming only a part of the whole feries. It is 
alfo natural enough to imagine that the bard himfelf, ina fe- 
cond or third repetition, might alter, enlarge, or fubtract, ac- 
cording to his fancy or fire at that particular time; and perhaps 
it is here that we are to fix the origin of various readings, or 
rather various fprakings. In the mouth of a pofterior minfirel, 
they would probably undergo new changes, not always for the 
better ; and thefe would continue to multiply, untii the rhap- 
fodies were committed to writing. The editor diftinguifhes a 
ftranger’s voice, for example, in Il. c. v. 3565—368. ‘This 
whole pafflage, he thinks, is frigid, and ineptiy placed: yet it 
appears to be the interpolation of a rhapfodift, and not of a 
grammarian. 

Hitherto all is but ingenious conjecture: but we now come to 
the hiffory of Homer’s poems, according to the general confent 
of the Greek writers. Lycurgus is faid to have firft brought 
from Jonia to Lacedemon the poems of Homer: tut M.Worr 
doubts very much whether the Iliad and Odyfley, in the ftate 
in which we have them, were known to Lycurgus. He 
might, however, have collected fome particular rhapfodies, and 
might have made the Spartans acquainted with them :—but all 
antiquity teftifes that PystsrRatTus was the firft who con- 
figned to writing the poems of Homer, and arranged them in 
the order in which we now read them. Subtracting what is 
fabulous in this ftory, which much refembles the fable of 
Ariftzeus concerning the tranflation of the Bible into Greek, 
we may join the learned editor in affirming that, in the reign 
of Pififtratus, the poems of Homer were collected into a body ; 
though, perhaps, neither accurately nor completely, and 
doubtlefs with fome bafe alloy that.was not originally found 
in them. 

The next period, from Pififtratus to Zenodotus, is not much 
clearer than the former. It was an age of philofophers or fo- 
phifts ; who either little regarded Homer’s poems, or explained 
them by far-fetched allegories. Better treatment was in ftore 
for this divine bard in the age of Pericles. The germs of good 
criticifm then began to appear, in the writings of ~~ 
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Eleus Hippias, Protagoras, and others: but, if we may judge 
from an example of emendation made by one of them, their 
honefly was not equal to their ability. Hippias, the Thafian, 
changed a word in I]. G.15. that Jupiter might not appear to 
foretel a circumftance which was not to happen: * guafi in 
ceteris Jupiter fecus ageret cum Azamemnone, quam JEHOVAH cum 
Achabo: fed Hipptas, acumine artibus Loyole digno, verbui 
Odousy mutarit in odsusv, infinitivum pro imperativo accipiendum, 
ut tranfpofitus accentus culpam fraudis a “fove rejiceret in Somnium. 
P, cixviii. 

By this time, the exemplars of Homer had begun to be pro 
payated among men of le:ters. Hence the wrath of Alcibiades 
againft a fchool-matter, who was found not to be poflefled of a 
fingle rhapfody *, and his admiration of another, who affured 
him that he had Homer entire, and corretted by him/felf —Sup- 
pofe, fays the editor, that there now exifted a fcore or half a 
{core of fuch copies, thefe muft neceflarily have contained a vae 
riety of lections; whether they were taken from the mouths of 
the rhapfodifts or from written copies ; and the more the copies 
were multiplied, the more numerous would the various readings 
become: nor need we wonder at this, fince the facred books 
of the Jews have had a fimilar fate. If the tranfcriber were 
himfelf a poet, he would probably correct what he deemed in- 
compatible with the rules of poetry, without being at much 
trouble to collate many exemplars, even if they had been plen- 
teoufly acceffible. Weare by no means to judge of the critics 
of thoie days by our modern rules: theirs was a poetita/, ours 
a fort of diplomatical crivique. Even Ariftarchus himfelf is 
not amenable to tuele laws. 

It is tolerably certain that, before Zenodotus, there were 
eight different correforia of the works ot Homer: but whether 
thefe were done by any public authority, or to gratify private 
individuals, or by whom or in what precife period they were 
compiled, it is altogether uncertain. Ihe learned editor’s 
conjecture is extremely plaufible; that they were brought to 
the great library of Alexandria, at the expence of the Ptole- 
mies, and marked with the names of the towns from which 
they came, Maffiliotica, Chia, Argiva, Sinopica, &c.— There 
are, indeed, two of thofe corredoria diopQwoeis afcribed, one to 
Antimachus of Colophon, and the other to Ariftotle. One or 
both of thefe may have alfo found the way to the Prolemzan 
library. 

The boldeft of all Homer’s correflors was ZENODOTUS: 
© At fané plurima leétiones ejus tam funt improbabiles et a tanta 
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temeritate judici profecia, ut ita emendare vel tironem hodie pue 
deat.’ — Creat indeed feem to have been the licences which this 
emendator allowed himfelf. He often expunged fome of the 
beft lines, or added, contracted, and contaminated, at plea- 
fure: fuppofing, however, that all the faults imputed to him are 
his own, and not (at Jeaft fome of them) derived from his pre- 
deceflors ; or falfely afcribed to him by the fcholiatts, 

The next corrector of Homer was ARISTOPHANES of By- 
zantium, the difciple of Zenodotus: but he feems to have las 
boured more in fixing what is czlled grammatical analogy, and 
in the invention of points and accents, than in amending the 
text. 

The mot celebrated of all the emendators of Homer was 
ARISTARCHUS, whofe very name became proverbial, as the 
prince of critics. 

Arguet ambigué dictum, mutanda mutabit, 
Fiet Arifiarchus. Hor. 
Whatever he deemed fpurious in Homer was rejected as fuch 
by fubfequent editors. Weare noi, however, to imagine that 
his correGlions were always made en the authority of exem- 
plars: itis more probable that he changed, or expunged, that 
which he himfelf Ceemed unworthy of Homer, in the copies 
that he had before him: hence Cicero fays, Ariffarchus Homert 
werfum negat, quem non probat.—-Here the editor again juttly 
remarks that the critical ert, in thofe days, was very ciiferent 
from what it has been finece the revivai of letters. “Vo give 
our readers his ideas on tis fubject, we will tranferibe his own 
words, as a fpecimen at once of his flyle and of its mode of 
panne: > p. CCXXXIIIL. 
© Quippe illa Graccor.im acevo, quam is in wtinutiis evammatic gertris 


eccupatifjimo, non potuct non vilis et eruatts beninis acumine parvum digna 
haberi hace cura acros aividendi 1% parte Sy pracpor endi JINN ar ia, codices 
inter fe comparand:, libyariorum inenda tollendi, vocabula figuis diflinc- 
tionum et accentuum notandt, et fi qua alia funt, quae par tim ajjignaniur 
Grammatiftis. Ad his diverfos conftat Jul Me Grammaticos, wverborum 
et fententiarum enter pretes ac mullo Mag: 5 €OS, gui a noniullis fubtiliores 
et nobiliores Grammmatici vocantur, Criucos, cuarum munus erat, anctori- 
tatem et waziitnta veterum fcriptorumt €x guirere » et fia a UINGICALEy 

maxime vero virtutes tlicrum et Viti a percenjere, ut dijcerent auditoress 
quid in its imitandum, guid veris feribendi legibus contrarium efet. Lila 
eft » n Tey roy) NOT ss » TOAANS Weopas TehivTAss STUY SIMULA » ut ait Lz HCINAS y 
non haec in refiituendo genuine habitu librorum et in aucupiis litrerudar um 
occupata dering. Ex illa qui Kevrinei Graecis, iidem Latinis jusices 
{criptorum xfurpantur, habenturgie in hoc nuszero vel in primis ii, gues 
nemo dixerit laboraffe illud, ut manus audorum collatis codicibus feu conjece 


tura indagarent, ‘ficut Maecius Tarpa, fabularum Romae in commifionem 
produGiarum audttor acfimatorque, 
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¢ Vali igitur emendatione vel potius cenfura certarunt clim in Homero et 
guafi cum Homero Critici omnes, impellente ipfa prathantia Carminum, ut 
sihil omitterent, quo augert €a port, et perfectiffimus Jermconis et potticae 
artis nitor induct. Qua in re, quo quifque ingeniofor erat, eo plerumque 
immodeftius videtur verfatus effe, textumque jacpe depravafe corrigendo. 
Scilicet is critico judicio maxime pollere putabatur, qui optimum poétans 
proprio ingenio emendare poterat. Alit autem emendaticnes tales vel in 
Commentariis fuis proponebant, vel in fcholis, ex quibus mox ab auditoritus 
colligebantur. Totam autem rem primo non aifplicuifley osendit memoratus 
paullo ante litterator Athenienfis, gut emendandi Hemeri facultatem et fue 
dium fuum Alcibiaai venditabat, minime, fi quid video, diverjum ab eo, 
quod bic defcribimus. Poff aliquanto quam Lencdoti et aliorum, in optimos 
wverfus et univerfa Carmina grafjantium, libidinem miviium fen/ifjent wetufia 
monumenta, ars ifta jure coepit in crimen et reprebenfioncm modefioruim et 
prudentium incurrere, notarique a multis cenforia infolentia et acerbitas 
et frigida cura rerum minutiffimarum, Jed nufquam hoc genus levitatis et 
audaciae, guod hodie Criticis oljici folet. Negue tamen ullus illorum Crie 
ticorum, quod quidem confiet, unquam ita verfatus eff in textu tragicorum 
aut aliorum recentiorum pottarum : foli vetupiores codui petebantur omni 
licentia mutationum, correcionum, inter polationum » literarum; ex quo 
plane apparet, eam licentiam tum temporis non novam fuife, atque adeo ex 
nota fortuna ada» aucioritatem quandam et peciem rationis traxiffe.’ 


With one other and fhorter extract, we fhall conclude this 
article: p. ccxliv. 


« In tanta igitur obfcuritate textus Arifiarcho antiquioris valde ef ade 
gnirandum, vel tantillum adbuc reperiri in Scholiis, ex quo de virtutibus et 
vitiis principis Criticorum judicare pofimus. In wirtutibus ejus prima 
fut acumen eximium, quo grammaticam rationenm ontnem, dodirinam ac- 
centuum et reliquam orthographiam ad leges conjtantis axalogiae conftituit. 
Quod quale meritum fuerit, illam, quam modo dixi, actatem linguae et 
Zenodoteos errores recogitanti clariffime apparebit. Quid quaeris? Ab 
Arifiarcho maxime repetenda Junt initia omnis fubtilitatis yrammaticae, 
incognitae antea optimis fcriptoribus, nec ab ipfo Aviftophane fatis accurate 
invejtigatae. Neque vero in gravioribus tantum partibus Grammatices 
aliquid relifum erat Avifiarcho, fed etiam in leviffimis quibufdam, ut in 
formarum difcriminibus ad certam regulam revocandis: quae quum poft 
illum ita pervulgata faa fint, ut cum ipfo Gracco fermone nata videan- 
tur, Juppares et pofteriores poétae arguunt, vilgo non obfervata neque in 
conftanti ufu fuife. Ac fuerunt olim haud dubie, qui putarent, in prifco 
pecta anomala quacdam tftiufmodi ferenda effe, nec indigna repetitu, quae 
ille ad praecepta fua rigide mutaverat. Sed chfcurius eff hoc totum genus 
yerum, quam ut hoc loco illujirari queat.’ 

In our next article on this fubject, we propofe to follow M. 
WorFr through his edition of the DivineIz1ap: but we cannot 
clofe thefe pages without remarking, with refpeéct to the learned 
editor himfelf, that he writes without ftriét method, that he is 
often diffufe, and that he is fometimes obfcure :—but thefe, we 
fear, are the general faults of erudite critics, who feldom know 


how to conmne their immenfe ocean of learning within its pro- 
per boundaries, 
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Art. XXV. Tables Portatives de Logarithmes, contenant les Lozarith. 
mes des Nombres depuis I jusgu’a 108000, les Logarithmes ces Sinus 
et Tangentes de fecoude en feconde pour les cing premiers Degrés, de dix en 
dix fecondes pour tous les Degres du quart de cercle; et fuivant la nous 
welle Divifion Centefimale, de dix millieme en dix-millieme. Précé- 
dées d’un Difcours preliminaire fur ? Explication, ? U/ege, et la Som- 
mation des Logarithmes, et fur leur Application a 1 Aftronomie, & Io 
Navigaticn, a la Geométrie—Pratique, et aux Calculs a? Interéis. 
Suivies de nouvelles Tables plus approachées, et de pl: ufieurs axtres 
utiles & la Recherche des Longitudes en Mer, Se. Par Fra Ngors 
CaLLet.— Edition Sterectype, gravee, fondue, et imprince, parFirmia 
Didot. 2 Vols. large 8vo. pp. 416 in each. Paris. 1795. 
Imported by Molini, London. 

JEVER are the human faculties fo fully difplayed as during 
popular revolutions, and amid the turbid and ftormy 
feenes of civil commotion. The remote fpectator is often 
appalled with horror: but thofe who warmly engage in the 
ftrenuous contefts, fecling al] their latent energies {timulated 
and thrown into vehement action, conceive intoxicating in- 
tereft in the progrefs of gvents, and inhale the moft intenfe 
though feverifh enjoyment, Each individual is then called to 
perform his part; talents are invited from every quarter, and 
command refpeét; and the public mind, unfettered by artifi- 
cial inftitutions, and nurfed by afpiring hopes, rapidly gains 
force and magnitude. After the tempett of the paffions has 
begun to fubfide, the impetus now acquired flows undiminifh- 
ed into {moother channels, and every art is eagerly cultivated 
that can improve or embellifh life. Did human nature ever 
bear a fublimer afpect than in the narrow and turbulent repub- 
lics of antient Greecé? What aconttellation of genius arofe 

near the conclufion of the Peloponnefian war? The mott il- 

Juftrious charaélers of prolihc Rome were formed during the 

fanguinary contefts of parties, which preceded the downfall of 

that mighty republic. it was modern Italy, roufed by her tu- 
multuary governments, that extended the torch of literature 

and philofophy to the benighted nations of Europe. | 
The petty ftate of Florence alone, amid the continual agita- 
tions of a licentious democracy, made fuch wonderful advances 
in commerce, in arts, and in fcience, as to deferve eternal gra- 
titude. The hiftory of our own ifland affords fimilar examples ; 
and even Hume is willing to confefs that the famous civil war 
roved a nurfery of talents, and that the greatelt characters in- 
variably rofe on the popular fide. ‘Tvhe ferment of that event- 
ful period fixed the feat of pnilofophy in England.—Men fink 
into torpor without the repeated application of violent ftimu- 
lants :—but eafe, concord, and affluence, are rarely the lot of 
humanity:—<curis acuens mortalia corda, and melancholy 1s the 
refiection, 
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refietion, fevere the conviction, that accumulated happinefs 
muft owe its birth to accumulated mifery, and that the melio- 
ration of pofterity muft take its rife from the deftrutive 
ftruggles of their progenitors! Yet is not fuch the fate of 
mortals? Wha feels happinefs like him who has long knowa 
mifery? Who enjoys health like him who has long lingered i int 
ficknefs and in pain? Who tattes the delights of profperity, like 
him who has Icng pined under the corroding pangs of penury ? 

Science turns for a while from the cultivation of the old 
fields, to attend the vigorous efforis of a renovated Jand. From 
the afhes of departed defpotiim, and (we hope) of departed 
anarchy, a new {cil has been formed, which will conduce to 
the exertions and the expanfion of the mental powers. The 
world has witnefled in France ftorms the moft tempeftuous, 
and meafures the moft ferocious ; ~apparently, it is about to 
behold the energies of that nation beneficially transferred inte 
the various departments of peaceful fociety. [be dawn of this 
morning of vigour was di inguithed by the creation of philo- 
fophical chemiltry, and by tae bold inveftigation of the true 
principles of political ceconomy. As citizens of the world, as 
members of the commonwea'!th of letters, we hail the prefent 
aufpicious zra of fcience; happy if, by our exhortations, we 
at all contribute to rekindle animation among thofe with whom 
birth, and habits, and fpeapatey, more dearly conneét us ; happy 
if, by frequent appeals to the itate of learning on the conti- 
nent, we can aroufe our countrymen from the chilling influe 
ence of inaction, and incite them to emulate the great names 
that once adorned this ifland, in aflerting fimilar independence 
of fentiment, and in foftering fimilar originality of conception. 

We are tempted to make this digreflive preamble to the re- 
view of fome valuable philofophical works which have lately 
ifiued from the Parifian prefs. The love of fpeculation burns 
intenfely throughout the new republic, and promifes the funda- 
mental reform and rapid advancement of all the fciences. We 
have chefen to begin with a production of general utility and 
of unrivalled elegance. Sentible that originality is fcarcely to 
be expected in a compilation of this fort, we are agree- 
ably furprifed to meet with additions equally curious and 
important ; and while we value the accuracy and affiduity of 
the editor, we admire the ingenuity, the tafle, and the perte- 
verance, which acc omplithed fuch exquifite typography. 

A neat {mall edition of thefe tables, printed by Didot the 
elder, was publifhed in 1783 by Fombert. On the death of the 
Jatter in 378g, his property devoived to his brother-in-law, the 
younger Didot, who found that three-fourths of the impreflion, 
conlilting of fix thoufand copies, were already fold. The —* 
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and rapid demand urged the preparation of a new edition. To 
print a woik of fuch delicacy, and of ftandard utility, required 
and merited the moft fcrupulous attention. Didst conceived 
the ineftimable benefit that would refult from foldering the 
types into a folid mafs: but, in the execution of that happy 
thought, he encountered many unforefeen difficulties. By un- 
wearied applieation, however, he detected the fources of, thofe 
irregularitics, he laboured to correct them, and at laft he fuc- 
ceeded in performing a tafk which dees infinite credit to his 
fkill and refolution. The epithet frerestpptic *, which he has 
formed from the Greek words s¢ceog and euwos, denotes that, in 
his proecfs, the types are rendered folid. It will not detrad from 
the merit of Didot, that a contrivance apparently fimilar was em- 
ployed half a century ago in ourown country. We have feena 
{mall edition of Salluft, printed with foldered types at Edinburgh 
in 1744, by one Gedd, a goldfmith. The produdtion, however, 
was inferior, and feems never to have attracted notice: but, 
whether that ingenious mode of printing did not more refembie 
what Didct calls polytypage, and which he admits to be an old 
invention, we will not pretend to decide, Inthe French plan, 
the types are confolidated as they come from the hands of the 
founder. A notabie advantage is thus obtained, of the utmoit 
confequence in the printing ‘of numerical tables, fince all the 
copies of the fame impreflion muf neceflarily be exa@ly fimi- 
Jar. This {pecies of typography is likewife fulceptible of a 
regular progrefs towards perfeQiion. Each fucceflive edition 
will be rendered more corre, till error is finally excluded ; 
and Didot invites the mathematicians in every part of the clobe 
to publifh, in the journals, the miftakes which they may de- 
tect, notwithftanding the extreme folicitude employed in re- 
vifing the proofs; engaging thankfully to avail himiclf of their 
communications. The flereotyptic art is inceed happily caleu- 
Jated for works of permanent demand.——Didst is now charged 
by the State to print in folio the precious tables of the cente- 
fimal divifion of the quadrant; ard after the difcharge of that 
important truft, be propofes to graufy the fcholar with flereo- 
typtic editions of Virgil, Horace, and other immortal authors 
of antiquity. 

The introduGory difcourfe by the editor is more copious and 
profound than is ufual in fimilar publications. Befides defcrib- 
ing the origin, conftruction, and application of logarithms to 
arithmetic, to plain and {pherica! trigonometry, Nc. it treats of 
continued fractions, of the nature of feriefes, and of the me- 





* We have already the analogous derivatives of ffereccraphy, frerco- 
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thods of interpolation ; it deduces and explains the calculation 
of hing, tangents, and their logarithms; it inveftigates the 


properties of multiple arcs ; and it teaches the ufe of the tables 
in practical aftrornomy and the computation of longitude by 
Junar diftances. Other matters it contains, equally ingenious, 
but of a more fpeculative nature, fuch as the problem of the 
fummation of the tabular logarithms. In thefe theoretical ad- 
scitions, M. Catiet acknowleges his obligations to Eu/er’s 
admirable /utroduétio in Analyfin Infinitorum. 

The ordinary table of logarithms, with feven decimal figures, 
is extended to 108,000, the number of feconds contained in 30 
deprees; and two columns are annexed for tne ready reduc- 
tion of degrees to feconds and the converfe ; tables, with a 
very confiderable range, are alfo given of common and hyper- 
bolic logarithms to 20 places of figures ; and others of a {maller 
compafs exhibiting the former true to 61 places and the latter 
to 48. ‘The logarithmic fines and tangents correfponding to 
every ten feconds én the quadrant, and to each fecond of the 
firft five degrees, are reprefented with feven decimal figures. 
Many ufeful tables of inferior note are fubjoined; thofe of lo- 
eiftic logarithms, of proportional parts, and for the converfion 
of logarithms and of circular axes; thofe of refractions, paral- 
laxes, &c. It would be tedious to mention tbe various arrange- 
ments adopted for the neat and commodious difpofition of the. 
numbers :—but the moft valuable articles inferted are the na- 
tural and logarithmic fines to i§ places of figures of every 
thoufandth part of the quadrant, and the logaritamic fines and 
tangents to feven places correiponding to each minute in the 
new centefimal divifion. Thefe tables are extracted from the 
manufcript of Borda. Briggs propofed, for the convenience of 
computation, to fubdivide the degrees decimally. “The French 
have adopted the plan, but in amore complete form. Aflum- 
ing properly the right angle for the unit of angular meafures, 
they divide the quadrant into 100 degrees ; each of which they 
fubdivide into 100 minutes, and thefe again each into 100 
feconds. ‘(he procedure is uniform, fimple, and confiftent. 

in the bureau du Cadaffre, a vaft and laborious undertaking is 
carried forwards under the direction af Prony, and is probably 
now finifhed, of the moft eficntial fervice to aftronomical fci- 
ence. It confitts, 1. of a table of natural fines true to 22 places 
of decimals, with 5 orders of differences calculated for every 
ten thoulandth part of the quadrant: 2. of a table of natural 
tangents with the fame number of decimal places for each thou- 
fandth part of the quadrant, with the orders requifite for inter 
polating: 3. of a table of logarithmic fines and tangents for 


every hundred thoufandth part of the quadrant, to 42 places of 
figures, 
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figures, with three orders of differences: 4. of a table of the 
logarithms of the ratios between the arcs and the fines and tan- 
gents, for the firft five degrees of the quadrant, with tlie fame 
number of figures and two orders of differences: 5. of a table 
of the logarithms of numbers from 1 io 200,000, true to 42 
decimal places, with three orders of differences ; and laftly, of 
a collection of aftronomical tables, in which the refults of ob- 
fervation and theory are reduced to the centefimal graduation. 


_ 





—— 


Art. XXXVI. Die Horen; i.e. The Hours. 8vo. Tubingen, 
1795» 1796. 


MONG the increafing multitude of periodical publications 
which the grofs and craving appetite of German readers 
demands, we think it right to diftinguifh by our notice a col- 
Jeftion of original effays, edited by the celebrated author of the 
Robbers, and fupported by the contributions of Goethe, Herder, 
Vos, Jacobi, Archenholtz, Garve, and Engel; befides other au- 
thors, of no mean repute. After having read the profpectus, we 
entered on the work itfelf, with no lefs approbation of its general 
defign than refpeét for the perfons whom that defign had aflo- 
ciated. We, too, have witncfled the baneful effects of the 
widely fpred poifon of political virulence: nor have we been 
indifferent fpectators of thofe evils which appear to have fo 
deeply impreffed the exalted and feeling mind of M. ScHILLER, 
and to have roufed him to oppofe them by fuch efforts as were 
within the fcope of a private man’s abilities : 


« Ata time, (fays he, in his introdu€tory obfervations,) at which 
the near approach of war fills the country with anxiety—when the 
contention of political interefts and opinions renews the conflict, in 
almoft every circle, and fcares away the mufes and the graces—when 
there is no protection either in the publications or the converfations of 
the day, againft the perfecuting {pirit of political difputation—it is 
perhaps equally bold and meritorious to invite the diftracted reader to 
an entertainment of a totally different fort. In fact, the circumftances 
of the prefent moment promife {mall fuccefs to a work which profefics 
a ftri&t filence on the univerfal topic, and ftrives to pleafe by fome- 
thing different from that by which every thing pleafes at this period : 
but the more the narrow intercft of the moment ftrains, contracts, and 
fubjugates, the minds of men, the more urgent it ts to fet them 
at liberty by an univerfal and more elevated intereft in that which is 
purely buman (rein menjchlich,) and tar above all influcnce of the times; 
and to reunite the politically divided world under the banners of truth 
and beauty.’ 


In reference to the title, the following explanation occurs: 


¢ Novelty and variety, as far as they can be attained without facri- 


ficing any nobler object, fhall be our aim: but nething will be con- 
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ceded to that frivolity of tafte, which feeks she neav for the fake of 
mere novelty. Every freedom, that is confillent with good and re- 


fined manners, will be taken. 

¢ Decorum and order, peace and juftice, will therefore be the regulat- 
ing f{pirit of this production. The three /fer-hours Eunomia, Dice, 
and Irene, will prefide over it. Under thefe celeftial forms, Greece 
revered the order that maintains the univerfe; that order whence all 

ood flows, and which is molt aptly exhibited in the regular courfe 
ofthe fun, According to the fable, the hours are the daughters of 
Themis and Jupiter, of Law and Power—the fame law that, in the 
vifible univerfe, rules over the interchange of the feafons, and main- 
tains harmony in the {piritual world, 

‘« The hours received the new-born Venus at her firft manifeftation, 
They dreffed her in divine habilements, and led her, attired by their 
hands, into the circle of the Immortals—ean agreeable filion, import- 
Me that beauty at its birth muft fubmit to rule, and only by this fub- 
miffion can become worthy of a place in Olympus—only thus acquire 
immortality and moral worth. ‘Thefe divinities encompafs the world 
with fprightly dances ; they open and clofe the heavens, and harnefs 
the horfes of the fun to diftribute vivifying light through creation. 
They are feen in the train of the Graces, and in the fervice of the 
Goddefs of the Skies, becaufe chearfulnefs and order, decorum and 
dignity, are infeparable.’ 

Poetry, critical and moral,—difquifitions,—hiftorical tra&s, 
—and tales,—-give variety to the numbers of this agreeable 
mifcellany. Werfe and Profe, by M. ScaiLver himfelf, con- 
ftitute no inconfiderable portion of the firft year’s papers. The 
former is in unrhymed metre, frequently in hexameters and 
pentameters; and the author appears to us to have rivalled the 
Grecian epigram in elegant fimplicity. His critical inquiries 
proceed on the fyftem of M. Kant; and though this circume 
fiance does not recommend them to us, we failed not to re« 
cognize, in many of his remarks, refined tafte, acutenefs of dif 
crimination, and comprehenfion of intelle&t. Of the narra- 
tives, feveral have uncommon merit, that of originality. In 
fome, there is a gay and romantic wildnefs of fancy, which re- 
minds us of the Midjummer’s Night’s Dream, and As you like it. 
We doubt whether thie laft tale in the converfations of German 
emigrants could have been invented by a mind that, from its 
powers, had not a right to claim fome affinity to the mind of 
Shakfpeare. The name of the writer is not given. Had they 
been of a tragic inftead of a comic caft, we fhould have guefl- 
ed that the editor, whole other pieces are afcribed to him in 
the laft number of the year, had chofen to take the fenfe of the 
public on effays in a new line—In M.£Engel’s charaéler-portraits, 
much exquifite painting is difplayed. In fhort, the firtt twelve 
numbers are replete with ingenious, original, and pleafing mat- 
ter; nor could they fail to fatisfy the higheft expeQations, ‘ 
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Of the productions of the fecond year we cannot report fd 
favourably. That has happened to this undertaking, which is 
faid to threaten more than one great {tate in Chriftendom. We 
mean a failure of fupplies. Hence recourfe has been had to 
tranflation, and tranflations from Propertius and Shak{peare 
might have been tolerated: but what can the German pur- 
chafer have faid to excerpts, 50 pages long, from fo hackneyed 
a book as the Life of Benvenuto Cellini * ? 

it will be concluded, from this general account, that an en- 
tertaining volume might be felected from the work before us; 
and we will venture to fay that, if well executed, fuch a felec- 
tion would afford great fatisfe@ion to perfons of tafte in this 
country, and exhibit a very juft idea of the varieties of German 
literature. 


ee ee ee 





Art. XXVIT. La Luciniade, &c. i.e. The Luciniad, or the Art 
of Midwifery. A Didactic Poem. By M. SacomsBe. Sve. 
pp- 240. Paris. 1794. 

LTHOUGH Lucina may be regarded as a welcome attendant 

in the train of Cupid and Hymen, yet the Goddefs has 
not, we believe, heretofore received any of that homage which 
the poets have at all times lavifhed on thofe other divinities. 

Her aid may indeed have been invoked: but to exhibit her 

rites and myfleries to the imagination formed a tafk which no 

votary of the Mufe had ventured to undertake ; and we fhkould, 
in footh, as foon have expected a ferious didaGic poem on the 
bufinefs of the (cavenger, as on the art of the accoucheur. Here, 
however, is a poetical production, containing not much fewer 
than 6000 lines, on midwifery ; and one tco which, we under- 
ftand, has been well reccived by the people in whofe language 
it is compofed. 

The poetry of the French has often been cenfured for its 
tamenefs ; it feems fufficient if plain fenfe be expreffed in 
thyme. In countries in which fuch a tafte prevails, it is to be 


expected that didactic poetry in general will be better relifhed ; - 


and in fuch only can a production like this meet with fuccefs. 
It muft be acknowleged that our author has dexteroufly intro- 
duced many topics connected with the main fubje@, and with 
the treatment cf newly-born children; and they are handled 
with no mean addrefs. “I’hefe digreffions have fometimes truly 
poetical ftrokes ; and in the didactic clafs, what has ever been 
poetical but digreffions' —We add a fhort medium fpecimen of 
the ftyle and manner of the writer. Speaking of a fafhionable 
accoucheur, whom the poet fuppofes to have interfered too much 
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* See Rev. vol. xlv. p. 148. 
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with nature in her procefs of parturition, he exultingly ex- 


claims : 
« Le grand Levret n’ef? plus: exempte de remords 

Puiffe fon ame en paix repofer chez ves morts ! 
Mais parmi les vivans fon nom toujours finifire 
Dira que de la mort Levret fut le minifire, 
Cependant ce Levret, charlatant averé, 
Etoit un Dieu puiffant des mortels reveré. 
La Nature aux abois expiroit fous fa plume : 
Nouveau Vulcain! fon bras faifcit gemir Penclume. 
Des Cyclopes fans nombre allumoient fes fourneaux : 
Deja la Lucine en France avoit mille arfenaux. 
Enfin P Art triomphoit—lorfqu’un heureux genie 
De nos inftrumenteurs vint guerir la manie ; 
Petit parle—on fe tait—oracle en Medecine, 


Il triomphe, et Jes droits font rendus a Lucine.’ Bed 2 





Art. XXVIII. Apparatus Medicaminum, &c. i.e. Profeffor Guse 
tin’s Continuation of the late Dr. Murray’s Materia Medica. 


Part II. containing the Mineral Kingdom. 8vo. 2 Vols. Goet- 
tingen. 1795, 1796. 
HIs work is intended to complete the well-known learned 
treatife of Dr. Murray. It exhibits much erudition alfo: 
but we do not think the articles fo full and fo well digefted as 
in the volumes of the former author. Dr. GMELIN reprefents 
it as a bookfeller’s jobb, not a fpontaneous undertaking ; and 
probably the time was limited—a fafhion which much prevails 
in the book-manufacturing country in which the volumes be- 
fore us were wrought. Dr. A/thoff is tranflating and means to 


complete Murray’s work. De 


a 





—— 


Art, XXIX, Joserpnui Lisutaup Hiforia Anatomico- Medica, &c. 
Zz. ¢e. LizrutTaup’s Compilation of Diffections, firit correéted and 
enlarged by Dr. Porta; nowedited, with Alterations and Ad- 
ditions, by J.C. F. Scutecer, M.D. &vo, Vol. I. and Il. 
Gotha. 1796. 

D*: SCHLEGEL has deferved well of medical ftudents and 

practitioners, by this republication of a work which, 
with all its faults, ought to be at hand for reference. The 
edition is to be completed in four volumes, of which the laft is 
to be wholly fupplemental by the prefent editor ; who promifes 
to be more minute in his account of the fymptoms preceding 
death thanthe French compilers. It would doubtlefs have been 
much more convenient to have both collections incorporated ; 
and this may be done in a new impreffion. We fhould not 
be forry to fee an improved edition of the whole, when finifhed, 
undertaken in this country :—but would the fale pay the coft? 
Arp, Rev, Vou. xx1. Rr ART, 
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Art. XXX. Facqits le Fatalife, me. 8.¢. James the Fatalitt and 
his Mafter. By Diperor. 8vo. 2Vols. Paris. 17096, 
BE Dutch edition of this novel was reviewed in our xiiith 
vol. p. 518. The original is far preferable to that foggy 
verfion, made from the then unpublifhed manufcript. This is 
not the only pofthumous work of DipERoT which may be ex. 
pected. Dialogues on the Origin of Beings, Remarks on Helve- 
tius, and feveral works of fancy, are announced as on the verge 
of publication. Of the writings already collected, (fee Review, 
vol. xix. p.4gt.) the Letter on the Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb; 
the Code of Nature; and the Effay on the“Reigns of Claudius 
and Nero; are, next to his dramatic pieces, the moft efteemed; 

The biographical preface to thefe volumes throws an imper- 
fea light on the fingular character of the author. He cared 
but little for reputation. Prodigal of inftruction as he was om- 
nifcient, his converfation furnifhed to many authors the whole 
ftock of idea on which they have contrived to found a name. 
With the moft felf-denying liberality, he would very frequently 
toil at long paflages, in order to adorn the works of his ac- 
quaintance, ‘* It matters not (he was wont to fay) whether 
the thing originates in me or another, fo that it be done and 
well done.” This literary benevolence endeared him to every 
ftudent in philofophy: his profound knowlege of the fprings of 
human. action fitted him for the office of director of a party; 
and a zealous hoftility to all religion, natural or revealed, had 
in him attained fo nearly to the nature of adifinterefted paffion, 
that he was become by a fort of common confent the patriarch 
.} of the atheiftic fathers. ‘The late Emprefs of Ruffia purchafed 
the reverfion of his library for an annuity, which met the wants 
of his declining years. ‘The attentions of a beloved daughter, 
perfeveringly yielded during a lingering and painful difeafe, of 
the fatal tendency of which he was aware, beftowed on his lat- 
ter months all the confolations of which they were fufceptible. 
Ardent as was his imagination, bold as were his opinions, and 
glowing as was his eloquence, he had much practical timidity ; 
and he conformed, both in his conduét and in his earlier ac- 
knowleged works, to the eftablifhed notions of moral and re- 
ligious propriety. His ftyle fcintillates with innovations: but 
they are thofe of a philofophic grammarian; and he has in an 
efpecial manner contributed to prepare the new dialect of 
France. 

The work before us hes every character of his pen. James 
the Fatalift, a man of courage and fenfe, is valet to an infig- 
nificant mafter, whom he governs. ‘They take a fhort journey 
together ; in the courfe of which James narrates to his mafter 
the hiftory of his early life. His adventures are often inter- 
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rupted by the accidents of their travels ; and both are ftudioufly 
chofen of the commoneft and leaft marvellous kind. The in- 
tereft of the reader is wholly due to the dramatic vivacity of 
dialogue, to the picturefque prefentation of circumitance, to 
the art of imitating in language the moft defultory procefies of 
the mind, to the interfperfed philofophy, and to thofe delicate 
and indelicate ethic obfervations, to which the penetration of 
Driperor is fo prone. 

We avoid making any extracts from this work, as an Englifh 
tranflation is already in the prefs. Whether the public ima- 
gination fhould be rendered callous to obfcenity, by familiar 
izing licentious expreflions and defcriptions, is a queftion agi- 
tated in the 2d volume, p.188. DuipeRor fees no objection 
to it, and has fquared his practice by his opinion. Another 
dangerous notion, fy{tematically inculcated in this production, 
both dire@ly and obliquely, is the doctrine of philofophical ne- 
ceflity, or of the fatality of all human actions and events. In 
the bands of the fupernaturalifts, this doctrine does not appear 
fraught with any immoral tendency: the writings of David 
Hartley and Jonathan Edwards prove the reverfe :—but, in the 
hands of the difciples of Epicurus, it appears to ferve as an 
argument againft prefent remorfe and future retribution, and to 
bring on a moral tolerance fo piteoufly indulgent towards guilt, 
as to embolden the vicious in the enterprife of crime. Many 
eminent hiftorians have been addicted to this theory; and they 
appear to view, with a very equal eye, the different lines of 
human purfuit, and to place merit in excellence rather than in 





Art. XXXI. Examen de cette Queftion, &c. i.e. An Examination 
of this Queftion :—What, with refpett to the American Colonies, 
will be the Refult of the French Revolution, of the War confequent 
upon it, and of the Peace which muft be its ‘Termination? By 
M. Matovet, Deputy from the Colony of St. Domingo. 8vo. 
is. London. Deboffe and Dulau. 1797. 


We the firmly-bafed governments of Europe are with 

fo much energy called, as a meafure neceflary to their 
prefervation, to abolifh all veftiges of the French revolution, it 
is no wonder that a Welt India agent and proprietor fhould ex- 
prefs his well-founded fears of the total fubverfion of the order 
of things in that part of the world, under the prevalence of 
principles of freedom and equality. We by no means intend 
to take on ourfelves the defence of that extenfion of thofe prin- 
ciples to the colonial fyftem, which has hitherto produced no- 


; thing but maflacre and ruin. We indeed fhudder at the idea of 


the effects that muf? be produced, by turning loofe 500,000 
; Kr 2 exalperated 
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exafperated and degraded blacks againft 40,000 whites :—but, | 
when a queftion is agitated which is defigned to influence the | 
operation of European politics, we can conceive that higher, 
and, we will fay, purer confiderations than the fupport of a 
fyftem radically, and perhaps irremediably, inimical to the 
happinefs of mankind, ought to be called in to the decifion. 

The purpofe of this pamphlet is to fhew the intereft that 
England, and other powers which poffefs fugar plantations, 
have in coercively interfering to put an end to the equality 
eftablifhed in the French iflands. ‘The author ftates the mat. 
ter with ability ; gives a view of the horrors that have already 
attended the revolutionary meafures ; anticipates the formation 
of focieties of pirates and robbers in thefe iflands, deftruCtive 
to the commerce and navigation of Europe; and announces 
‘ that, if the treaty of peace fhall directly or indireétly ratify 
the fyftem of democratical equality in the French colonies, the 
Europeans muft prepare either to abandon the Gulph of 
Mexico, or to live there in a perpetual ftate of war.” What, 
then, is tobe done? Why, as the treaty of Weitphalia fixed 
the public law of Europe, fo the treaty which is to terminate | 
this war muft fix the public law of the European colonies both | 
pofitively and negatively ; and this it may juftly do, * becaufe 
the producis of thefe colonies being now articles of prime ne- 
ceflity, the colonies may be regarded as a common property of 
the European republic.’ Europe may therefore extend to them 
the political, civil, and religious Jaws, neceflary to their exe 
ternal prefervation :—but the rural laws, thofe relative to the 
foil and climate, are foreign to the jurifdiction and interefts of ; 
the mother countries. “The fundamental principle, therefore, 
to be Jaid down is this,—The American colonies, fubjedted to the 
protective fovereignty of the different mother countries, foall have in 
their own power the effective difpofition and moral refponfibility of 
their peculiar and interior means of prefervation. 

We confefs that this is an admirable principle for caufing 
things to revert to their former ftate, and keeping them fo—for 
the perpetuation of codes noirs, and all the other means by 
which 500,000 men may be kept in flavery by go,000. No 
doubt, it would fufficiently fecure that * great circumfpedtion, 
which fhould be obferved in the reformation of even the worft 
inftitutions:’but, after all, what price is it worth while for 
Europe, or rather England, (for fhe is the great object of this 
addrefs,) to pay for bringing matters to this happy iflue? 

We have only to add that the pamphlet is fkilfully written, 
and {peaks many home truths to thofe who are concerned in its 
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Arr. XXXII. Precis des Pmocts-Verbaux, &c. i. ¢. Abridgement 
of the Proceedings of the Provincial Adminiftrations of France, 
from 1779 to 1788. 2 Vols. 8vo. Strafburgh. 


HIS work was printed off in 1788, but its publication being 
prohibited by the defpotifm then fubfifting, it was adver- 
tifed for fale only in the laft year. It contains very valuable 
ftatiftical notices concerning the ftate of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, in the feveral provinces of France at that 
period ; and it propofes a multitude of projects for local im- 
provement, towards the realization of which the new govern- 
ment wifhes to turn the public attention. It alfo fupplies 
much information concerning the moft expedient methods of 


diftributing and affeffing the national taxes. Tx 





-_——— 


Art. XXXIIT. Ocuures de MonTesQuigv; 7. e, The Works of 
MonTesquigvu. 5 Vols. 8vo. Didot, Paris. 1795. 


¢ i. public are here prefented with the moft complete edi« 
tion extant of the works of this celebrated writer. All 
his pofthumous productions are comprifed in it, except an addi- 
tion to the Eflay on Tafte lately difcovered at Bourdeaux, and 
of little importance. ‘The value of this edition conlifts chiefly 
in the notes which it comprifes, by Helvetius, to the firft eight 
books of the Spirit of Laws; and in the eulogy of Monres- 
QuiEU by D’Alembert, which is prefixed. ‘he neceflary in- 
dexes are fubjoined. “Iwo impreffions are taken off; one on 


common, the other on fine paper. D 





Art. XXXIV. Darftellung und Gefchichte des Gelchmacks an Arabefa 
ken, &c. i.e. Reprefentative Hiltory of the Tafte for Arabefques. 
By J. F. von Racknitz. 4to. Leipzig. 1796. 

§ bees fplendid publication, adorned with two coloured 

plates of Raphael’s Arabefques in the Vatican and of Ro- 

man furniture of analogous tafte, is intended as a fpecimen of a 

very extenfive work, which is to exemplify in engravings, and 

to illuftrate with learned diflertations, the hiftory of the tafte of 
all nations in matters of furniture and ornamental archite€ture. 

To the artifts employed in the decoration and finifhing of 

buildings and apartments, it wil! form an ufefu) guide, and to 

the opulent and luxurious an elegant and entertaining prefent, 

The eye of fafhion will acquire, from the contemplation of it, 

a love of confiftency in adorning, and will ceafe to combine in 

one apartment, with whimfical anachronifm, Greek pilafters, 

Moorifh arabefques, Italian pictures, Etrurian vafes, Indian 

chairs, Turkey carpets, French mirrors, Chinefe fcreens, 


and Englifh ftoves. 
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Art. XXXV. La France pendant guatorze Sitcies, &e. i.e. The 
State of France during Fourteen Centuries ; or Proofs of the Con- 
ftitution of the French Monarchy at diiferent Periods. By M. pe 


BLarre. 8vo. pp. 210. 35. 6d. fewed. Dulau and Co, 
London. 1796, 
Py“HE object of this learned but narrow-fpirited work differs 
not widely from that of a publication which was reviewed 
in our xxth vol. p. 532. It aims at proving that the antient 
conititution of France contains nothing inconfiftent with a 
higher degree of civil liberty than is enjoyed uader the repub- 
Jic; and that its refloration is defirable, for the tranquillity of 


s 


* 


Frenchmen, and the fecurity of Europe. The book difplays 
yreat legal knowlege, and is more learned and ingenious than 
iessienne in proving the pedigree cf French liberty. 

The gth chapter, however, contains an attempt to vindi- 
cate the attribution of fovereign legiflative power to the moe 
narch: if the authorities adduced prove this to be a conftitue 
tional prerogative of the kings of France, the attempt at re- 
volution is fufficiently juftified. 

The notes to the 6th chapter, which treats of the three or- 
ders, fupply fome curious particulars concerning the late cone 
vocation of the States General, and tend (p. 110) to confirm 
Mr. Burke’s account of the compofition of the Conftituent 
Affembly. 

We have not met with any paflages which it would be very 


inftructive or interefting to tranflate. ‘Tay 





Art. XXXVI. Effai concernant les Armateurs, les Prifes, S furtout 
les Reprifes, &c. i.e. Efflay on Privateers, Captures, and Recap- 
tures. By M. pe Marrews. 8vo. pp. 212. Gottingen. 1795. 

1% our account of Roding’s Marine Di@tionary, (vol. xi. p.563, 
and vol. xiii. p. §50.) we intimated our concern that nauti- 

Cal literature fhould appear to have made more progrefs on the 
continent than in Great Britain. A new proof of this opinion 
is furnifhed by the work before us; which, for foundnets of 
legal erudition, is well entitled to attention. The capture of 
the San Jago Spanifh regifter-fhip by the Dumourier French 
privateer, and its recapture by a fquadron of Englifh men of 
war, gave occafion to this learned difquifition on the laws of 
privateering. 

Legalized piracy began in the fifteenth century ; and the 
hiftory of its origin and progrefs occupies the firft chapter of 
this work. The fecond inquires into the right of ifluing let- 
ters of marque: which is attributed juftly to the fovereign:— 
but, where the fovereignty is equivocal, as with the Prince of 
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De par toutes les Nations, &c. 583 


Orange before 1576, with James II. after 1688, and with the 
NN. American colonies prior to the recognition of their inde- 
pendence by G. Britain, doubts have arifen about the right of 
treating the crews of privateers as pirates. In thefe cafes, 1¢ 
feems moft humane and expedient to concede a right of recog- 
nition to thofe countries, in which the fovereign by aflumption 
refides ; allowing, for inftance, to Irifh free-booters the pri- 
vileges of privateers, as long as James II. retained poffeflion 
of Ireland, and confidering them as pirates after his retreat. 
The third chapter treats of recapture, and is fubdivided into 
two fections. 

It is from works of this kind, which contain large collec. 
tions of particular cafes, that the principles of the law of na- 
tions may beft be abftracted : for it is with cofmopolitical ju- 
rifprudence as with every other branch of philofophy—we muft 
be contented to afcend from experience to theory, from parti- 
cular faéts to general principles, and to deduce from the incon- 
veniences of practice the univerfal laws of truth and juttice, 
which mutft be afcertained in order to be inforced. 





Art. XXXVII. De Per toutes les Nations. L’ Agent Général de 
Correfpondance pour les Sciences et les Arts, a la Nation Anglaife : 
Proclamation, dans I Ejprit des Jeunes, &c. i.e. In the Name of all 
Nations. The Agent Geneial of Correfpondence for Arts and 
Sciences to the Englifh Nation: A Proclamation, in the Spirit of 
the Fafts ordered by the King’in the Years 1794, 95, and 96, &c. 
&c. 4to, 10s. 6d. fewed. Elmfley, &c. London. 1796. 


HIS curious and novel but long and tedious homily comes, 
apparently, from the pen of fome miffionary of the new 
French church, who is defirous of eftablifhing their idolatrous 
polytheiftical hero-worfhip alfo in this country. He complains 
that the Englifh appear to confider their duty to Great Men as 
fulfilled, when a pompous monument has been creéted to their 
memory in Weftminfter or St. Paul’s:—but he advifes us to 
keep alive, by frequent commemorations of their fervices, the 
recollection of their utility. He recalls to mind the jubilee in- 
ftituted in honor of Shakfpeare, and beftows on it juft applaufe, 
He holds up Sir Ifaac Newton as the individual moft honour- 
able to his country, becaufe moft important to mankind ; 
and he propofes to inititute, by voluntary fubfcription, a mag- 
nificently ceremonious celebration of this deceafed philofopher. 
He informs us, (p. 13.) that there is not yet a fuitable edition 
of Newton’s works. ‘The labours of a bifhap have probably 
no value in the eyes of a French philofopher of thefe days ! 
He propofes that parliament fhou!d order a national edition of 
Rr4 the 
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the works of Newton: that the king, with great folemnity, 
fhould work the prefs : that aftronomical difcoveries fhould be 
immortalized in appropriate hymns; and that the honor of 
knighthood fhould be conferred on M. Girardot, to whom the 
author is under obligations ! 

Mr. Watt of Birmingham, the late Mr. Wedgewood of Etru- 
tia, and other perfons, are mentioned as of a clafs to merit 
niches in the temples of the faints of philofophy. Fontenelle’s 
eulogy of Newton is repeatedly quoted, and emuloufly imitated : 
and fome intimations are given that contributions from the 


converted may, without offence, be fent to No. 49, Rathbone 
Place. | 





Art. XXXVIII. Reflexions fur la Revolution de France, &c. i.e. 
Refleétions on the French Revolution, and on fome received Er- 
rors relative to its Conftitution. By A. F.B.D.M. M.D. De 
Boffe, London. 1796. 


4 TH diftinguifhed perfon to whom thefe refleGtions are 
afcribed was a provincial intendant before the revolution 
of France, and a minifter of the crown during the nominal ex- 
iftence of the impracticable conftitution of 1791. Heis occue 
pied in the compofition of AZemo'rs to elucidate the Hiftory of the 
latter Years of the Reign of Louis XVI. which are not yet ready 
for publication ; and he detaches from his work this concluding 
fragment, partly as a fpecimen, partly as containing fome ideas 
of immediate practical importance. He begins by obferving 
that © the French revolution has been a terrible leflon both for 
nations and for kings; and that it cannot fai! to teach all mo- 
narchs that goodnefs, humanity, piety, and the feveral mild 
and amiable virtues, which have often been feen to embellith, 
are never thofe which fupport athrone. Juftice and prudence 
in command, force and unrelenting firmnefs in exacting obe- 
dience, are the only virtues with which a king can hencefor- 
wards fecurely reign, and have no revolutions to apprehend.” Itis 
a depreffing but probably a true remark, that the perpetual hypo- 
crify of fear, and the cruel precautions of miftruft, are to rob 
the royal character of its moft honourable attributes, and of its 
moft ufeful interpofitions. A deterioration of the moral cha- 
raéter of hereditary fovereigns is inevitably to refult from the 
very war waged againft their prefcriptive claims to authority, 
ase author appears to afignto Louis X V1. a weak infincere 
character; and he reprefents him as giving a fort of preference 
to minifters of fecondary capacity, from the inftin€tive fear of 
being over-reached. The Conftitution of England is here de- 
fcribed as monarchical only in name, and as really confiding 
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Thomas on Eng. Pronunciation Pieces from Berquin. §85 


the executive powers to a directory of minifters, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and his colleagues. ¢ Under a king of 
the weakeft or of the ftrongeft mind, (fays our author, p. 46.) 
the reins of the ftate are alike in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.’ 

Many remarks of this writer well deferve notice, both on 
account of their intrinfic reafonablenefs, and of the favourable 
pofition of the obferver,—who has been much behind the 
{cenes. 





Art. XXXIX. Traité complet de Prononciation Anglaife, &c. i.e. 
A complete Treatife on Englifh Pronunciation: in which almoft 
every Exception is brought under general Rules. With a Treatife 
en Accentuation. For the Ufe of Frenchmen. By M. E Tuomas, 
8vo. pp. 80. 2s, Dulauand Co. London. 1796. 


TOTHING proves more ftrongly the imperfection of the 

| modern alphabet, than the difficulty of exprefling the 
founds of a foreign language by any one of the received fyf- 
tems of literal notation. M. Tuomas has accomplifhed, 
perhaps better than moft of his predeceflors, a difficult tafk ; 
and he has furnifhed Frenchmen with an ufeful guide to Eng- 
lifh pronunciation. The founds of words are continuall 
fluStuating, and are daily approaching nearer to their habitual 
orthography. In all equivocal cafes, Walker’s Pronouncin 
Dictionary, not Nares’s Orthoepy, has been the guide of this 
writer. His work deferves approbation, and will no doubt 
be frequently confulted for inftruction, 


Tay. 





Art. XL. Pieces choifies, &c. i.e. Sele& Pieces from the Children’s 
Friend, by M. Berquin. For the Ufe of Schools. 12mo. 
pp- 324 Dulau and Co. London. 1796. 


M Berquin’s Ami des Enfans is fo well known as the beft 
* work of the French in that line, that a feleétion from it 
cannot but have its value. ‘The prefent is adapted for the per- 
ufal of children of either fex, who are ftudying the French 
language, by purity both of ftyle and of idea. 





tS In p. 526 of this Appendix, 1. 14 and 1.12 from the bottom, 
fome words of importance have been accidentally omitted, which the 
reader is requefted to infert. For * mere irritability,’ r. mere in- 
creafed irritability; and after the words * the plaftic power of the 
blood,’ add, is al/o heightened. 
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'Tothe REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





MAC HABOE, parih of, in Ireland, 
ftatiftical account of, 327, 
riculture, board of, their plan for 
collecting facts relative to the ftate of 
rural economics in this kingdom, 281+ 
Specimen of their fuccefs in purfuance 
of their defign, id. [See alfo Lan- 
¢afier.]} Report of the Committee, 
393>- : , 

Air, aitmofpheric, new experiments re- 
Jating to, 369, Farther experiments 
relating to the generation of, from wa- 
ter, 372 

Air-pump, Mr, Cuthbertfon’s improve- 
ment of, recommended, 456. Price of 
his diffcrent forts, 457. 

Albufanaris, aGernan novel, 492. 

America, publications relative to, 327. 
341+ 475+ 579+ ' 

Animals, brute, how diftinguifhed from 
man, 518. Cautes of their degene- 
ration, §19-. 

Antozy, St. the patron of horfes, &c, 
Ceremony of the religious feftival of, 
at Rome, §. 

Arabians, patronizers of {peculative phi- 
lofophy, 506. Learned men among 
them, §07-, 

Arifiarchus, the moft celebrated of all 
the emendators of Homer, 568, 


Bark, yellow, fuperior efficacy of, 92. 
Eayne Cafile, ana Forsf, tome account 


of, 34: 


Beddoes, Dr. his hints relative to the 
practice of inocujation, g5. On the 
ufe of mercury in certain cafes of fe- 
ver, id, 

Bees, hints for promoting a fociety for 
public advantage frem the labours of 
that induftrious infe&t, 233, 

Benfon, the learned Dr. George, a nae 
tive of Cumterland, 93. Where edu- 
cated, id. 

Bilton, Mr, his patent for an improved 
gun-lock, 82. His invention crisi- 
cifed, 84. 

Bowles, Mr, his financial ideas, 933. 

Bronchocele, obfe:vations on that dif- 
order in Gallicia, Moldavia, &c, 
557 

Brown, Dr. Jobn, progrefs of his medi 
cal fyftem in Germany, 524. 

Burke, Mr. his celebrated letters, &c, 

on’ a regicide peace, criticifed, 306. 

High compliments paid to his fuperior 

ftyle in writing, 318. His affecting 

picture of the fate of the French emi- 
grants, 313. His notions controe 
verted with regard to the late trials 
for high treafon, &c. 320, Curious 

anecdotes relative to, 407. Mr, O’- 

B-yen’s notable animadverfions on 

Mr. B,’s principles, go8, Criticifms 

on his famous rezicide pamphiets, by 

the M. R. 433. His fyfiem re‘pect- 
ing the war with France exploded, 
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437. Replies to his Two Letrers,”” 


472. 


Calice’s 
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Cc 


Callet’s tables of logarithm’, 570. 

Cameleon, peculiarity of charaéter in that 
animal, 244. 

Catherine 11, Emprefs of Ruffia, fome 
good things reported of her charaéter 
and government, 250. Her rapacity 
with refpeét to Poland totally con- 
demned, 442. 

Chamforr, M. his miferable fate, under 
the tyranny of Robefpierre, 499. His 
ingenious ‘* Thoughts and Maxims,”’ 
500, Mirabeau’s correfpondence with 
him, 502. 

Chefs, curious antiquarian obfervations 
on that celebrated game, 154. Rules 
for learning, 347- 

Chimneys confidered, with refpeé to the 
faving of fuel and the prevention of 
fmoke, 69. 205. 

Clergymen, their amufements, moral flrice 
tureson, 30!- 

Co/d, curious obfervations on that felt on 
high mountains, and at great depths, 
166. 

Condorcet, M. his melancholy end, 483. 

CoRRESPONDENCE with theREVIEW- 
ERS, vizs JUVENIS, on Mr. Shard’s 
tranflation of Metaftafio’s ode entitled 
«6 The Indifferent,” 120, A. Z. his 
anecdotes declined, as wanting autho- 
rity, id, Crericus,ona fcheme for 
lending {mall fums to the poor with- 
out intereft, 238. W.R. on Pru- 
dence, &c. 360, RustTicus, on 
the omiffion of the prices of new 
books, in advertifements and title- 
pages, 479. IGnotTus, exprefling 
his with that authors would, for the 
fake of their mere Englith readers, 
have the goodnefs to add tranflations 
of the paffages which they occafionally 
quote from foreign languages, 480. 

Cruelty, to animals, fatiicelly expofed, 
400. 

Cumberland, brief view of tie county of, 
31. Of Irton varvh, ex raordiaary 
temale charaéter in, «2. 

Curhbertfor, Mr. his inpruve 
the air-pum >, 4 £9, 
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Dathy, parih of, in Leterferhhire, not 
one Paptt nor Dilewer in, re. 
Pancing, extrasrtinary m > Oy among 


the Gai':era: 


ad 7: os ' , j ® f 
David, Mele Ul dab atl, dee S&S AQUA 


, 


tion of, in the beautiful parable of the 
peor rion and bis lamb, poetically ame 
plified, 45 

David, tix «elebrated French arti, anec: 
dotes relative to, 43s. 429. 

Da Vine, Leomtrao, brief account of, 
and of tic waluable we rks, 949. 

Denne, M. isis brief turvey ot a part of 
Canterbury ca hedral, 19%. 

Devoefbire, inciuded in M->-. Marthall’e 
“Rural Economy of the Welt of Enge 
Jand,”” 362. His account of the 
‘6 Devonthire Colic,"” 363. Other 
particulars relative to that county, id. 

Diderot, M. anecdotes of, 5738. 

Didot, his tables of logarithms, 570. 

Downing, Capt. his pitiable cafe, 457 

Drcwais, an ingenious French painter, 
anecdotes of, 485, 

Dry-rot, in timber, obfervations on, 
116. 

Dumouriex, General, his political fug- 
gcftions with refpeét to the future fate 
of France, 476. His hypothefis ia 
regard to the ftability of the prefent 
French conftitution, 478. 


F 
Falfaff, Sir John, “ Original Letters,”® 


written under that celebrated charic- 
ter, as drawn by Shakfpeare, 356. 

Fever, tertian intermittent, curious re- 
marks on the times of the recurrence 
of paroxyfms, or. Treatment of 
tertians fugeefted, id. 

Fitzsimmons, Mr, his fpeech in the Ame- 
rican Congrefs, againft fel/f-creared fo~ 
cieties,34r. The focieties vindicated, 
witn regard to the freedom of their 
political difeuffions, id, 

Flamingo, defcription of that beautiful 
bird, 243. 

Fox, Mr, liberal compliment to, 4¢1. 

France, tra&s relative to the piefent war 


between Great Batain and France, 


QB. 306. 325. 403. 430. 472. 476, 
43%. $37. 579. 

Fray land, sit Lnomas, on welding cat 
feel, 400+ 

Tr, = Pee . - . 

french repubhe, their incapacity of cone 
t1.tine the war, inlerred from the 
rusneus ftate at their finances, 539° 
Account of their cogrtinced 


, Zoveine 
meat, 540. Scallo p. 534. 
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Germans, their writers commended, c12.e 
he 
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The improvement of the language of 
their country recommended, 74, 

Gibbon, Mr. the Grand Monargque of Li- 
terature, 4. Huis correct moce of con- 
verfetion, id. 

Giles, Mr. his excellent foeech in the 
American congrets, in defence of the 
freedum of fpeech in debating focie- 
ties, 343-—342. 

Good Friday, fir gular method of celebrate 
ing at Bruffeis, 2. 

Green, Mat hew, (of (he Cuftom Houfe,) 
his poriry charatterizec, 109. 

Grojetefe, Bifhup, Liogr@phicai anecdotes 
concerning, 76. His literar produce 
tions, 78, Strictures on his chareter, 


$1. 
H 


Hacguet, Dr. his travels in Dacia, &c. 
$52. His account of the Gallician 
Mountaineers, 553. Of the Jews in 
Gallicia, 554. Singular method of 
reftoring jaded horfes in Moldavia, 557. 
Of the human diforder termed Bron- 
chocele, ib. Account of animals in 
that country, 559+ 

Haller, miftaken in his diftin&ion be- 
tween the irritability and fenfibility of 
the heart, 561. ; 

Hamiton, Dr. his obfervations on dil- 
eafes, illuftrated by Morgagni’s aif- 
fections, 70. 

Happinefs, human, contrafted with our 
fufferings, 31. 

laftings, Mr. comprehenfive hiftory ofthe 
whole proceedings on his memorable 
trial, 349. 

Heart, the nerves of, opinions relative 
to, 561. 

Heraldry, See Rank. 

Hernia, femoral, new method of ope- 
rating on, 15. 

Herfcbel, Dr. deitcription of his great re- 
fie€ting telefcope, 294. 

Hindu Law, infiitutes of, 542. Sir W. 
Jones concerned in the late publication 
of, ib, The fame with the ‘ Ordi- 
nances of Menu,”” ¢43- This legif- 
lator fuppofed to be the fame with the 
Mnevis of the Egyptians, and the 
Minos of the Giecks, id. 

Homer, obfervations on the various edi- 
tors of his works, 563. Repeated 
them from memory only, 565. Hi'- 
tory of his poems, 566. 

Hore, remaskable method of receverinz, 
when jaded, as practifed by the Gypjry 
farriers in Dacia, &c. 557. 

Human fpecies, varieties of, 515. Ana- 
tomical difference between the Eu- 


ropean and the Negroe, ib, See alfe 
Man, 

Hunting, of the hare and the fox, Mr, 
Beckford’s lively and inttructive treae 
tife op, 350. 


I and J 


Jamaica, account of the Maroons, or 
free Negroes thre, 414+ Their wars 
with the white inhebitants, 415, 
Their treachery, 417. Their appre- 
henfion of being huni d by the dogs 
intended to by empioyed by the governe 
ment forces, 420. Their final fub- 
miffion and total redu@tion, id, Lands 
purchafed for their fettlement in Ca- 
nada, 7d, . 

Sews, their, great population and influs 
ence in Gallicia, Moldavia, &c. 554 
Tyrannize over the Chriftians, 555. 

Inclojures ot common field lands, objece 
tions to, flarted, 85. Animadvested 
on, $6. ‘ 

InpreEs, Faft, poblications relative to, 
73-176. 256. 339. 

eft. See Famajez, Maroons, 

Ineculation, tor the {mail-pox, how intro- 
duced into England, 428.  Progrefs 
and great fuccefs of, 429. 

Infanity, obfervations on the medical 
treatments of patients labouring under 
that calamity, 529. Inflanced in re. 
gard to the hofpital of St. Boniface at 
Florence, 76. 

fing, in animals, peculiar inftances of, 
244. 

SJcbn v.79. Controverfy relative to that 
eclebrated and questionable paflage,17 1. 
Not to be found in any antient Greek 
MS. id, Difpute between Mr. Arch- 
deacon Travis and Mr. Marth on this 
fubje&t, id. et fez. 

Sones, Sir W, his defign of a copious die 
geft cf the Hindu law, 542. How 
defeated, 75, His tranflation of Me- 
nu’s inflitutes, 15. His learned pre- 
face to that work, 543. 

Tta'y, confufed fituation of, when Lo- 
renzo ce’ Medici began his career of 
reform, 192. Circumftances favorable 
to the promotion of literature, 197. 
Stete of the arts in that celebrated 
epoch, 204, 





K 


Knox, Robert, his hiftory of Ceylon well 
fpoken of, 246. 

Koxkox and Kikeguetze, a Mexican ftary, 
491. 


Lambeth, 
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L 
Lambeth, parifh and palace, hiftorical 


particulars relative toy 353- 

Larcofter, view of the fate of agriculture, 
&c. in that county, 280. Culture o 
the potatoe, 285. Practice of marli: ng, 
280. Improvement of mofles, 290- 

Law of nations, meaning of the expref- 
fion, 375. Howunderiftood by various 
nations, and in the feveral ages of the 
world, 376. How far influenced by 
the Chriftian religion, 378. 

Legiflation, principles of, inveftigated, 
121, Our conftitvtion of government 
(with all its excellencies) chaigeable 
with many defects, 123. French 
maxims of legiflation examined and 
condemned, 124. Freedom of the 
prefs with “regard to government con- 
Gdered, 130. Luxury productive of 
National advantage, 381- Law of 
primogeniture confidered, 382. Game- 
laws, 383. Tithe-laws, 384. The 
age at which the deputies of the peo- 
pie fhould be allowed to fit in parlia- 
ment, 385. The qualifications of 

electors, 335. Forms of government, 
id. 

Leicefter, and Leicefterfhire, fome account 
ot, 13. 

Lettfom, Dr, his curious and valuable re- 
marks on bees, and the culture of ho- 
ney, for the profit of the public, 235. 

Logarithms. See Callet, Didot. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, his remarkable ef- 
forts to reform the contufed ftate of the 
powers of Italy, 192. Encomium on 
his publicconduét, 193, Remarkable 
circumftances in the {pirit of the times, 
a9 

bears a vice, proved by arguments mo- 
ral and political, 352. Produétive of 
no real national advantage, 381. 

Lynx, of Abruzzo, curious account of, 


56. Altonifhing ferocity of, 57+ 


M 


Man, varieties in his fpecies, anatomi- 
cally difcuffed, 515. How diftin- 
guifhed from other animals, 517. 
Kinds and caufes of degeneracy in man 
and the brute creation, §19—520. 
Five principal varieties of colour in 
mankind, 14, The fame number of 
diverfities in national phyfiognomy, 
528. Hypothefis refpecting the vital 
priaciple in map, 526+ 


M2 oons, war with thofe of Jamaica, 414. 
Their total fubje&tion, 420. 

Martini, a Neapolitan Duke, his country 
houfe and rural economy defcribed, 54. 
His admirable management ef his 
fheep, id. 

Meru, the Hinde legiflator, the fame 
with M nos, 543. His fyftem, 1d. 

Mexican tale, trom Wieland, 491. 

Midsvifery, poem on the art of, 576. 

Minifiry, the pretent Britith, fevere ani- 
madverfions on, 410. Remarks on 
their conduét of the war with France, 


35° 

Mirabeau, his letters to M. Chamfort, 
503. 

Maole-cricket, account of that curious ine 
fect, 115s. 

MM, orgagni, Profellor, propofal for render- 
ing his famous medical work more 
uleful, go. See alfo Hamilton, 

Munich, curious particulars relating to 
Count Rumford’s plan of provifien for 
the poor there, 67, 

Mufic, {cientific arrangement of the mae 
teria mufica, 2%. 

Mythology compared with hiftory, 532. 
J!luftrations of, for the inftru@tion of 


youth, 534. 
N 


Naples, travels in, with jud'cious obe 
fervations, 54. 

Nathan, the prophet, his parable in accu- 
fation of David poetically amplified, 

Nations, law of. See Law. 

Negroes, anatomical difference between 
them and Europeans, &c. 515. Exe 
cellent treatife on that fubje& by 
Soemmerring, ib. See alfo Famaica. 

Nerves, anatomical obfervations concern- 
ing, 56 1. 


O 


Ode, Egyptian, 108. 

Oratory, of the pulpit, general obferva- 
tions On, 9. 

Oude, 8:c, in the Eaft Indies, the political 
importance of that province, 73. Its 
former {plendor and opulencecontrafted 
with its decline fiance its connexion 
with Great Britain, 75. Remedies 
propofed, id, 


P 


Painz, Thomas, his ftatement of the de- 
cline of the Englith fyftem of finance 
coatroverted, 216, 


iin 











Patnters, celebrated, See Da Vinci. See 
David Sere Drowals. 

Paley, Archdeacon, his political notions 
controverted, 53. His idea that Crrif- 
tian morality is not fofceptible of im- 
provement oppugned, 21g. 

Paufanias, his account of the origin, &c. 
ot Lacedemon, 181. Of the Mefle- 
nians, 182. Of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, ib. Of the Olympic games, 
184. Of the wonderful ftrength of 
Milo, is, Of the wars of the Achai- 
ans, 185. Of the Arcadians, 585. 

Peace with France recommended, 472, 
See alfo the articles under War, Dumou- 
riez, and Burke. 

Pearfou, Dr. George, his experiments, &c, 
relative to a kind of Eaft India fteel 
called wootz, 300. 

Pelican, peculiarity in the manners of, 


2 e 

Phil phy, fpeculative fpirit of, among 
the antients of all nations, hiftorical 
notices relative to, 508. Inquiry con- 
tinued to the middle ages, 509. Farther 
continued, 510. 

Pho'phorus, experiments on, §30. 

Pieajure, vicious, frightful but juft view 
of, 10. / 

Plotinus, an account of that philofopher 
and his writings, 505. 

Portic Rxtraés in this Volume, viz. 
Norgate’s Ejjays, &c. 19, Pope’s E/fay 
en Man, Eli. iv, 43. Boyd's Poems, 45. 
Lioyd’s Poems, 106. Sketches in verfe, 
108. Cook’s Converfation, a poem, 
ait. Inez, atragedy, 131. Merry’s 
Pains of Memory, a poem, 149. Irwin's 
Triumph of Innocence, an ode, 222, State 
of the Poll, a poem, 203. Poetical 
Monitor, ib, ‘Lafker’s Arviragus, a 
tragedy, 224. Wainhoufe’s Poetic 
Effays, 225. Williams's Redempvion, a 
facred poem, 226. The Pleader’s 
Guide, a poem, 228, Landor’s Poems, 
254. Milfs Lee’s Almeyda, a tragedy, 
260. Thomfon’s Paradi/s of Tafe, 
275+ Purfuits of Literature, Part Il. 
334. Rowe's Poems, 424. Poetic 
Trifiess 463- Minot’s Poems, 464. 

Pompeia, prefent general appearance of 
the ruins there, 6. 

Poor, ufetdl publications relative to the 
ftate of, 66- 145. Scheme for relieving 
them by the loan of fmall fume, tor a 
fhort time, without intereft, 238. 

Pcor- Jaws, Hiftory of. See Ruggles. 

Pipe, Mr. obfervations on fome paflages 
in his E/fayon Man, 43. | 

Potatve, method of cultivating it in Lan- 
cathire, 285, 994. In other parts of 
Great Britain, 15, Experiments on 


E X, 


the comparative produ€tion of different 
forts, 395+  Obfervations on, 397, 
Dr, Pearfon’s experiments and obfer. 
vations on the confiituent parts of this 
root, 14, 

Priefiley, Dr. his new experiments and 
obfervations relating to the analyfis of 
atmofpherical air, 367. 

Providence, divine, with regard to general 
law, or their occafional Jujpenfion, 
137-6 

Pulmonary fyftem, obfervations on, 92. 
Cafes, 93. 


Q 


Quaters, confined in York Caftle for the 
non-payment of tithes, 213. 


R 


Rank, diflin@ions of, in human fociet 
heraldically difcuffed, 49, 

Re/piration, experiments relative to that 
important fubj-&, 208. 

Robertfon, Rev. Abram, his demonftration 
of the Binomial theorem by the prin- 
ciples of multiplication, 295. 

Rimans, obfervations on their republican 
government, 493- Chronological lift 
of famous antient Roman authors and 
artilts, 497. 

Rome, defcripiion of the ceremony of per- 
forming 4izb majs in Chriftmas time, 
at St. Peter’s, 4, Other Romith fue 
perftitions, 5. Affaffination fill free 
quent there, id, Low ftate of moral 
education in Rome, 6. General re- 
marks on the antient buildings of, go. 
Commendation of the account of by 
M. Defgodetz, 41-42. 

Roucher, M, affe€ting account of his un- 
happy fate, under the flaughtering 
dictatorfhip of Robefpierre, 514. 

Rowe, Rev. Mr. his pathetic verfes ine 
titled ¢ the Poet’s Lamentation,” 424. 

Ruddiman, Thomas, biographical aceount 
of, 262. 

Ruggles, Mr. fecond vol. of his Hiftory of 
the Poor Laws, 145, His notion refpe&te 
ing the tithe-laws, and the appropria- 
tion of ecclefiaftical eftates, 146. On 
the abolition of fettlements, 1b. On 
the queftion whether the price of la- 
bour has increafed equally with the 
price of provifions, id. 

Rumford, Count, his very ufeful Effays, 
67. On eftablifhments for the poor, 
ib. Ontheir food, 6g, On their fire- 
places, id. 
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Rufia, 
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Ruffia, in a progreffive ftate of improve- 
ment, 249. Peafantry of that country, 
their wretched flate preferred to that 
of the labouring poor in England, id. 


s 


Savage, Dr biographical memoirs of, 
250. His religious principles, 252- 
His charafter asa tutor, id, Hise fere 
mons characterized, 253. 

Savonarcda, Girolamo, his extracrdinary 
charaéter and event!ul hiftory, 200, 
203. His tragical end, 2046 

Saracens, how far, and on what a:count, 
encouragers of tciencey 5066 

Schiller, M. his Dg Horen, 474. 

Scot'and, remarkable ruins, and ancient 
buildings in, 33. Romantic profpects 
in, 35. Monuments, id. 

Scurvy, ufeful remarks on, 209. 

Se/f-iuftification,confidered as a iciences2 5« 

Séeep, in Moldavia, &c. remarkable ac- 
count of their wool, 558. Difeafes of, 
559+ —— 

Sma l-prx, enquiry into its origin and 
cauf*, 523. Probable extirpation of, 
{ ggefted, 15, Seealfo Inoculation. 

Societies *Self-created,’ debate concerning, 
in the American Congreft, 341. 

S:mers, Lord, colieftion of his fcarce 
and curious Traéts, political and mil- 
cellaneous, 354. 

Stecl. See Frankland. Sce Pearfon. 

Stones, {aid to have fallen from the clouds, 
defcription of, 426. Attempt to ace 
count for this phenomenon, 427. 

Survey, trigonometrical, carried on in 
1791, 1792, 1793; and 1794, by order 
of the Dukeof Richmond,todetermine 
the diftance between Greenwich and 
Paris, 296. 


T 


Taylor, Mr. (the tranflator of Paufanias) 
his mores characterized, 187. 

Telegraph, by whom invented, 487. 

Theiwali, Mr. his injurious treatment by 
rioters at Yarmouth,235. The illibe- 
rality of his language in anfwering Mr. 
Burke, cenfured, 468. His unfair 
treatment of the Chriftian religion 
reprehended, 469. 

Tiedemann’s Spirit of Speculative Philoe 
fophy, continued from the laft Appen- 
dix tothe M. R, 504. 


Trees,cramping, the practice of dWapprov- 
ed, as depriving them of their natoral 
motion, 140. 


U and V 


Ve-bs, Greek, controverfy relative to, 266, 

Vienna, entertaining account of the eat- 
ing-houfes there, 7- Great freedom of 
converfation there, 8. 

Vinci. See Da Vinci« 

Vital vrinciple in man, &c. hypothefis 
concerning, 526, 


WwW 


Walker, Mr. his experiments on the pro- 
duction of artificial co'd, 299. 

War, the prefent, traéts relating to, g8— 
104. 306. 430. [the war totally con- 
demned], War, in general, feldom if 
ever juftifiable,4q1. The propofed by 
Mr Burke urjuf,4q4z, NEGOCIATION 
ever preferablc, 443. Replies to Mr. 
Burke, refpedting his fyftem of war 
with France, 47%. 477. 

Wafbington, Pretident of the United 

tates, lettérs and public papers forged 
in his name, 475. 

Wells, Dc. on the excitation of the mu(cles 
of animals to contraét, in M. Gale 
vani's experiments, 398. 

Wieland, contents of the new republica- 
tion of his works, Vol, XI-—XV. 4q0- 

Wighr, hiftory of the Tfle of, by Warner, 
fuperior to others in regard to natural 
hiftory, 115. Accovat of the Mole~ 
Cricket, ib, 

Mr. Tomkins’s tour to, remarke 
sble for the elegance of the impreflion, 

I. 

Wiis, Mr. his memoir on Britifh naval 
archite@ure, t52- On the origia of 
printing, ¥53- 

Wolf, Mr. the lateft editor of Homer, 
account of his edition, 569. 

Wool, of unborn lambs, high value of, 
among the Tarters, &c. 558. 

Worx, a kind of fteel manufa&tured at 
Bombay, inveftigated by Dr, Pearion, 
300. 





Z 


Zerodotus, his corrections of Homer, 
567. 
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ERRATA in Vol. XXI. 


P, 49. 1. 27. put a femicolon after the word * preceding.” 
53-1. ase for ‘ Oxford,’ r, Cambridge. 
139. 1. 17. from bottom, for ‘ Brown,’ r, Ward. 
177. 1. 6. from bottom, for ‘ Genefa,” r. Ganefa. 
178. 1. 3. for * A pathetic indifference,” +. Apothetic indifference, 
179. |. 4. trom bottom, for * Calcutta,” r, London. 
217. (Note) for p. 266 r. 226. : 
241. Obliterate the afcription of the work intitled * Ze Plan de Dieu, &c. to St, 
Pierre. It was written by Ferd. Oliv. Petitpierre. 
263.1. 10. from bottom, for ¢ animals,” r. fpaniels. 
264. 1. 32. for § regularity and form,” r. and regularity, form, &c. 
299. 1.9 before 39° piace a — 
39% the four lines of poetry aicribed to Pepe are from Gold/mith's Deferted Villages 


52b. Sac The uch, poeedsn fhe fuder, peer ; P 
530.¢. 1S: for nar be chargel, £4 morbed changes 


S686 22.for Fsyeryde, x. dajsebs 
——~ 23. for Seysorhar, 7. dtXs7Pa. 



































